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VOLUME XXXI. 





The Independent 


TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 





BY H. H. 
ALL days are birthdays in the life, 
The blessed life that poets live, 
Songs keep their own sweet festivals, 
And are the gifte, they come to give. 





The only triumph over Time 

That Time permits, is his who sings; 
The poet Time himself defies 

By secret help of Time’s own wings. 


From old-age hights, descrying dawns 
New dawns more golden, far, and bright, 
“New beacons crowned with brighter 
flame” (1) 
Than ever smote his youthful sight; 


His “ Last Leaf’ flutters, not to fall, (2) 
But fifty sunny springs to learn ; 

His “‘Comet”’ speeds across the sky, (8) 
But year by year will swift return; 


His “‘ Pilgrim’s Vision ’’ dims nor wanes ; (4) 
“Departed Days ”’ their joys restore 
To him whose hand can ever fill 
Their hours “from Time’s gray urn once 
more’; (5) 


Secrets which lilies share with stars, (6) 
And “Spanish girls in reverie ’’ hide, (7) 

Which Yankee maidens tell to none, (8) 
And oystermen to waves confide; (9) 


The ‘Voiceless’ sorrows which ‘ have 
known 
The cross without the crown of glory,”’ (10) 
All find their voice in him who tells 
Them in the poet’s tender story; 


The “ Living Temple” men passed by, (11) 
Too blind to see its ‘‘mystic gate,” 
Revealed by his sweet minstrelsy, 
Is filled with worship, true though late; 


Old “Boston Common’s” tangled shade, (12) 
With legends woven thick as leaves, 

He gieans its harvests old and new 
And binds them in his shining sheaves; 


Great ‘“‘ Freedom Queen ” of all our land, (13) 
With star “‘ stripes folded on her breast,” 
He crowns with jewels, sings her fair 
And hails her Queen from East to West; 


Strong hymns for armies and for saints, 
For brave men lying in the dust, 

For ‘‘ Sun-days”’ and for days of gloom, (14) 
For ‘‘trembling faith” which fears to trust, 


For summer and {ts lilied lakes, (15) 
For winter and its “‘ frozen domes,’’ (16) 
For glowing hours ‘‘ when heafts are one,” 
And bands are clasped in happy homes, 


For “‘ chambered nautilus ” a praise (17) 
Which its fair “‘ ship of pearl” insures 
Forever from forgetfulness, 
While memory of man endures, 


For shadow with its sudden light (18) 
From distant and unreckoned sun, 
Like his own pensiveness lit up 
By gleams of unexpected fun, 


For visions of young “‘ girlish grace,”’ (19) 
For grave philosophers that wed, 

«ur portraits of fair grandmothers (20) 
That have a hundred years been dead— 


All these, and countless more beside, 
Our Poet sings with matchless art, 

Siugs out'of his exhaustless store, 
Exhaustless as his poet’s heart. 


What is the Calendar could keep 
Such poet’s life in date or name? 

His days are as a thousand years, 
Hie thousand years and days the same, 





All days are birthdays in the life, 
The blessed life that poets live; 

Songs keep their own sweet festivals, 
And are the gifts they come to give. 


Then, Poet, grant us now this boon— 
So small when all is said and done: 

Thy verses’ birthdays, let us keep— 
Hundreds of birthdays, in this one! 


1. The Secret of the Stars, 
2. The Last Leaf. 
8. The Comet. 
4. The Pilgrim's Vision. 
6. Departed Days. 
6. The Star and the Water-Lily. 
%. A Portrait. ‘ A Spanish Girl in Reverie.” 
6. Our Yankee Girls. 
9. The Ballad of the Oysterman. 
10. The Voiceless. 
11. The Living Temple. 
12. Boston Common. Three Pictures, 
18. Freedom our Queen, 
14. A Sun-day Hymn, 
15. Midsummer. 
16. Nearing the Snow-Line, 
17. The Chambered Nautilus. 
18. Sun and Shadow. . 
19. The Philosopher to his Love. 
20. Dorothy Q. A Family Portrait, . 





FISHING IN OREGON WATERS. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 
L 


“Where rolls the Oregon and knows no sound 
Save its own dashing.” 

From Saint Peter down to the Hon. R. 
B. Roosevelt, who says that a fish has as 
much sense as a horse, and a deal more 
than some men, fishing has always been 
counted the sport and’ employment of 
gentlemen. 

Oregon is the fishingman’s Paradise. But, 
like all other places that are so desirable, 
even like the real Paradise, it is far away 
and hard to reach. It isa mistaken idea, 
however, to go to California in orderto get 
to Oregon. Leave the railroad near Salt 
Lake City, and ‘‘stage it” through to the 
Columbia River, only four days, and then 
‘take the Walla Walla steamer down the 
Columbia River. But once on the Colum- 
bia and you are in Oregon, and on the 
most famous river for fish in the whole 
wide world. 

Fishing is carried on at Astoria and above 
there, near the mouth of this noble river, 
to an extent that is alarming, not to say re- 
volting. Hundreds of tons are shipped to 
the four parts of the world from here every 
year. And still the dreadful butchery goes 
on, without any comment or interference 
from either state or federal authorities. 
Asaresult, the run of salmon is annually 
diminishing. 

A walk through one of the twenty or 
more canneries here is anything but desir- 
able. It looks too much like a slaughter- 
yard. Great shining fish are piled up like 
cord-wood right and left, waiting the 
Chinamen and other fish-choppers to cut 
them up for the cans. Indians are coming 
in and up the ladders from out the water, 
like old Neptune climbing the side of the 
ship as it crosses the Line. They are loaded 
down with fish, which they have taken with 
the spear. This spear is entirely of Indian 
workmanship and invention. The shaft or 
beam is at least twenty feet in length, yet 
scarcely thicker than a man’s finger. It is 
madc of fir-wood and is very tough and dur- 
able. It has a forked or double point. 
These points are made of bone. The bone 
hasa hole in the middle. In this hole a string 
is fastened at one end; the other end of the’ 
string is attached to the shaft or beam of the 
spear. The several loose inches of the string’ 
are wound tightly about the shaft. The bone 
point of the spear is hollowed out at the 














heel and fitted in and over the dull wooden 
point of the spear, so that when this is 
driven through the fish the little bone point 
loosens, comes off, turns crosswisé on the 
further side of the fish, and leaves the poor 
salmon floundering in the water, with a 
string through his body. And, pierced in 
this way, they never escape. The Indian’s 
simple device never breaks or fails him in 
any way. When he has pierced his fish, 
you may see his bright black eyes glow just 
a little brighter and his hands may tighten 
a little on the spear; but he does not move 
or show the least concern. The salmon 
bleeds profusely from the spear-wounds 
through his body and also from the mouth; 
but his struggles are short and few. Soon 
he is pulled to the shore, where the squaw, 
who is all the time crouched down by the 
side of her spouse, dispatches him prompt- 
ly with a club, by blows on the head. Not 
a word is spoken all this time by either 
party. She now takes the dead salmon 
from off the points of the spear; adjusts 
and arranges the bones and string, that form 
the head of the spear; and again it is buried 
in the deep, clear water by the cunning 
hand of her husband, to wait the approach 
of another bright and unsuspecting salmon. 
When they have taken a load, which does 
not require long, they step into their canoe, 
and either dart away for their lodge up the 
river, where the salmon are artistically un- 
rolled, as it were, with a knife, almost as 
you would unroll a blanket, and so dried 
for the winter, or they glide across the river, 
and sell their ‘‘ take” of fish at the cannery, 
‘There is some probability that this de- 
struction of fish will in a measure end, after 
a while, of its own accord; for the fish is 
put up with such haste and heedlessness 
that, as arule, onecan hardly recommend it, 
There was a great demand for canned sal- 
mon for the first few years, and you found 
‘*Canned Oregon Salmon” far up the Nile 
and ‘Columbia Canned Salmon” even in 
Jerusalem; but it is fast getting a bad 
name and the demand must fall off soon. 
Let us hope very soon. It is pleasant to 
turn from these slaughter-pens about the 
mouth of the Columbia, back to the mount- 
ain-streams, where fish are taken in a legiti- 
mate way, for sport, and not fer profit. 
The Oregonian is not a fisherman. 
Whether he is too practical, too serious, in- 
deed, too tender-hearted, or too indolent, I 
do not know. I am firmly persuaded, how- 
ever, that it is not because he is too industri- 
ous to fish. I should rather say it is because 
he is surfeited with the very abundance of 
fish and the facility with which fish are 
taken in that country. For the seine com- 
petes with the spear. “You jist have’ to 
stop your steamboats, as I did about twenty 
year ago for a whole half a day, to let the 
salmon pass! Fact, sir! Swear to it, sir! 
Couldn’t work the paddles, sir, for half a 
day at a time—fish so thick in the river.” 
The old steamboat captain measured the 
width of the pine-board sidewalk over his 
right shoulder with a stream of tobacco- 
juice, as he finished saying this, and looked 
at me as if he dared me to doubt him. But 
I did not doubt him. Whatever others may 
say or do, I believe he was telling the cold, 
“Go a-fishin’! I git enough of fish, I do, 
in that ere steamboat. « Why, when salmon 


time comes, and from that time on till frost: 


comes, I’ve got to keep my steamboat 
right square in the middie of the river and 
a half a mile from the bank, or the stench of 
the dead salmon will drive every passenger 
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off the boat. Fact, sir! Swear.to it! Goa 
fishin’! Phew!” : 

The grizzled old captain’s moustache went 
up under his nose and his nose went up in- 
to the air,as he jerked his cap on to his 
great big bald head and hurried off down 
the atreet to his steamboat, 

We set out for Summit Lake (called 
Willa-dakin by the Indians), well equipped 
for fishing, early in the season, the last of 
June. There were four of us—the Countess, 
the Count, and the Colonel, One of the 
party had no rank, held no commision. It 
was not important whether or not the only 
lady of the party. was a. Countess; but it 
was important and a most pleasant thing to 
find she was a famous good cook. She 
was plain, short, black, and belligerent. 
Her eyebrows ran together in one great 
black half-moon, and out of this her two 
little eyes twinkled like stars; while her 
great shock of coarse black hair, which 
grew almost down to her nose, tumbled and 
blew about her round rosy little apple-like 
face till it was almost invisible, as we sat 
our horses and climbed up the steep and 
stupendous Oregon Sierras. 

The Count, who was as handsome as a 
waiter or barber, was also handy about 
camp. I doubted about his being a Count 
from the first. The Colonel, who was also 
a stranger, said flatly that he knew _perfect- 
ly well he was not a Count. Soon, however, 
the Count did some splendid pistol-shooting, 
as we rode by some wild ducks in a little 
mountain lake, and the Colonel did not 
raise the question again. 

This lake lies immediately on the summit 
of the mountains that divide Eastern from 
Western Oregon, and is for the most part 
of the year buried in ice and snow. It is 
as wild and fresh as an undiscovered coun- 
try, for rarely either white or red men dis- 
turb the stillness of its densely wooded 
shores, Willa-dakin was formed ages ago 
by a mountain sliding down and damming 
up the headwaters of the Willamette River. 
This formed a lake several miles in length, 
nearly a mile in width, and of fearful 
depth. The great forest growing at the 
time of the avalanche or slide was buried in 
the new lake, and by some remarkable 
chemical action of the water the trees were 
petrified; so that, as you row your boat 


‘about the lake, you look down into the 


singularly clear waters and behold a forest 
beneath you. Indeed, your boat some- 
times scrapes the tops of great trees that 
have been turned to stone, yet stand erect 
and almost perfect in bough and branch. 
By the side of this beautiful lake, after two 
days’ hard ride from Salem, the capital of 
Oregon, we pitched tent. The horses were 
turned out to graze in the low grass- bottoms 
that border the lake, and, weary as they 
were, had no disposition to return to the 
great fertile yalley that flashed its yellow 
fields of grain far, far below. Snow-peaks 
rose before us and to the right and left out of 
the black forests, and, shining in the sunset, 
they seemed to be almost within reach, As 
the sun went down, we drew on our over- 
coats.and drew closer to the great roaring 
and crackling fir-wood fire. The Colonet 
had thrown ina line from the shore, and 
the Count had taken an ineffectual shot at 
abig buck, that sniffed the smoke of our 
camp-fire and came poking his brown nose 
through the brush to see 4 live Countess, all 
the way from Warsaw; but for all that we 
without either meat or fish. 
It looked gloomy enough and the black- 
eyed and shaggy-browed Countess bantered 
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the men in a mood that was not all merri- 
ment, as she sopped her bread in the bacon 
gravy of the frying-pan. Yes, there had 
beeu a want of prowess, the Colonel admit- 
ted; “but wait tillto-morrow.” And as he 
said this he smashed an enormous mosquito 
on his bald head and contemplated him be- 
tween his thumb and finger savagely by 
the firelight, ‘‘ First blood forthe Colonel!” 
laughed the Count; and then we smoked 


our pipes and slept. 
ee’ 
THE ALCOTT CASE,—LAST 
GLIMPSES 





BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D. D. 


Tne Alcott case, which at one time 
seemed to some persons likely to become 
famous, has reached what may be called its 
vanishing stage. The more recent action 
of the Presbytery of Wooster, though not 
precisely what all would agree in pronounc- 
ing sufficient, is yet full enough, and also 
fair and strong enough, to satisfy most of 
those who have been troubled by the previ- 
ous utterances of that body. The Synod of 
Columbus, having jurisdiction over the 
Presbytery, has not felt itself impelled, as 
matters now stand, to undertake any 
formal revision of the case; and, as Mr. 
Alcott is now outside of the Presbyterian 
Church, and, therefore, cannot agitate the 
subject ecclesiastically, it may be pre- 
sumed that the last word of much moment 
has been spoken, and that the whole mat- 
ter, with its ephemeral interest and issues, 
will henceforth cease to attract public 
attention. 

I. Aside from any personal questions 
springing from the lack of mutual under- 
standing or from failure in remembering 
or describing incidental facts as they oc- 
curred, Mr. Alcott can have little ground 
to complain of the result. His position 
was clearly not Presbyterian, in any his- 
toric sense of that term. If in the matter 
of the application of the Atonement he 
had simply emphasized (as many New 
School preachers and teachers were wont 
to do) the obvious and solemn responsibili- 
ty of man for his acceptance or rejection of 
the salvation ‘‘ freely offered to him in the 
Gospel,” meanwhile raising no question as 
to the element of divine sovereignty or 
grace in such application, he would never 
have been disturbed in his denominational 
relations. If, even with Melancthon, 
he had said, in the words of Schaff, that 
‘*the Spirit of God is the primary and the 
Word of God the secondary or instrument- 
al agent in conversion, while the human 
will allows their action and freely yields 
to it,” he would have taken a position for 
which the Westminster Symbols themselves 
are believed to afford some measure of 
warrant, and which, at least, would not be 
very far beyond that held by some who 
dwell peacefully within the Presbyterian 
fold. 

But Mr. Alcott did not pause here. Nor 
did he rest even in that later declaration of 
Melancthon, that conversion is the result 
of ‘‘ the combined action (copulatio) of three 
causes—the Truth of God, the Holy Spirit, 
and the Will of man”; a declaration which 
was widely stigmatized by Lutheran teach- 
ers as Synergism, and which in kis last 
years involved the great theologian of the 
German Reformation in serious trouble. It 
may be that Mr. Alcott intended to go no 
further than this; it may he that his lan- 
guage is capable of one interpretation even 
less open to criticism. I am inclined to inter- 
pret him more favorably; but, in speaking 
of the human will as “ the determining 
factor” in salvation, he seems to say much 
more than that “the human will allows 
the action of the Word and the Spirit upon 
it and freely yields thereto.” His language 
certainly carries ordinary readers much 
further, and compels them to class him 
with neither Calvinists nor Lutherans; 

and, in this view of his opinions in the 
case, it is no injustice to concur in his own 
practical estimate of himself, and, conse- 
quently, to assign him theologically a place 
elsewhere than in the Presbyterian Church. 
As to the manner in which he was separated 
from that Church, the Synod seems intlined, 
not without reason, to enter some protest. 


Tl. So far as the Presbytery of Wooster 


is concerned, it is but fair to accept its re- 
cent official statements at their just value. 


There are many staunch Presbyterians who 
will rejoice in the explicit limitations put 
by that body on its original action in the 
case; and especially in the direct declara- 
tion that that action was ‘‘not aimed at any 
view of the Atonement recognized by the 
Presbyterian Church as Oalvinistic.” Many 
will be thankful for the further statement 
that such action was taken ‘not on the 
ground that Mr. Alcott held the unlimited 
view of the Atonement in the sense of 
Barnes and others,” but rather on the very 
different gro'ind that he “‘ held a quasi un- 
limited theory, with the determining fac- 
toral force in man as umpire.” For one, I 
rejoice especially in the full and official 
assurance, made ‘‘after most diligent 
inquiry,” that no members of the Presbytery 
were really guilty of making the absurd 
statement that “‘at the Union the mass of 
the New School Presbyterians surrendered 
their views as to the extent of the Atone- 
ment and came back to the Old School 
doctrine, etc.” It is hard to imagine that 
any member of so intelligent a body could 
be caught uttering or endorsing a state- 
ment so baseless and so injurious. 

In the light of these declarations and as- 
surances, the position of the Presbytery 
of Wooster can hardly be regarded by‘can- 
did minds as in any sense equivocal. 
There may still be difference of opinion 
as to whether it was judicious or necessary, 
in the circumstances, to pass any such 
broad doctrinal deliverance; there may 
yetbe question as to the wisdom of the 
course actually pursued  ecclesiastically 
with Mr. Alcott; but the final action, 
just published, is one which will be widely 
accepted as indicating an earnest desire 
to seek the things that ‘‘make forpeace,” 
and as such the church at large will 
doubtless be satisfied with it. 

III. Looking beyond the parties immedi- 
ately concerned and studying the case in 
certain broader aspects, it may be inferred 
that the doctrine as to the nature and ex- 
tent of the Atonement current in the New 
School body prior to the Union has pre- 
cisely the same right and footing in the 
Presbyteriay Church, and may as freely be 
held or preached by any one sincerely ac- 
cepting it, as the somewhat different doc- 
trine on both points which prevailed gener- 
ally in the Old Schoo] body, It has, indeed, 
been intimated, as if this were a concession, 
that the former view could and would be 
tolerated in the Church; at least, to such an 
extent that a person holding or teaching it 
would not be likely to be subjected to 
ecclesiastical trial or censure on that ac- 
count. It would be just. as proper to con- 
cede that, under the conditions of. the 
Union, the strictest Princetonian view of 
the Atonement will and shall be tolerated 
in the Church, and that those who hold it 
shall never be subjected for that cause to 
ecclesiastical challenge or discipline. 
Both propositions would alike carry with 
them very inadequate conceptions of what 
the Union really was, as well as dim per- 
ceptions of the relative significance and 
claim of the two views thus contrasted. 

On the first point, at least, there ought to 
be no mistake, All parties to the Union 
are alike interested in the unconditional 
and the cordial carrying out, in letter and 
in spirit, of the tacit understanding so well 
expressed by Dr. Gurley: ‘‘ It is also under- 
stood that various methods of viewing, 
stating, explaining, and illustrating the 
doctrines of the Confession, which do not 
impair the integrity of the Reformed or Cal- 
vinistic system, are to be freely allowed 
in the united Church, as they have hitherto 
been allowed in the separate Churches.” 
To say that this simply secures toleration 
or bare allowance to the theory of the 
Atonement advanced by Albert Barnes has 
under these terms no more force than to say 
that it secures like toleration or allowance 
to the theory soably held and taught by 
Charles Hodge. Both propositions would 
be alike impertinent. The term allowance, 
as here used, signifies much more than 
mere endurance. It places all these varieties 
of doctrine, within the common Calvinism, 
on precisely the same basis, and pledges to 
them all alike the freest possible opportuni- 
ty for both expression and diffusion. This 


| I take to be exactly the view entertained 


by. the Presbytery of Wooster; and it is a 
view with which, I am confident, the whole 
Church will concur. 





IV. The case has a further general inter- 
est in the fact that, in ite final solution, it 
furnishes a beautiful illustration of what.I 
take to be the present attitude of the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church, The decision 
reached in the matter of the Atonement 
is substantially that which would have 
been reached had any other of the charac- 
teristic differences between the two Schools 
been involved. Had it referred, for exam- 
ple, to the strict federal and the immediate 
theories of original sin, as once contrasted, 
or to either of the current theories respect- 
ing the real nature of regeneration, or the 
instrumental agencies in regeneration, the 
conclusion would have been the same. 
The grand fact is that, while the Presby- 
terian Church adheres as firmly as ever to 
the essential elements in the Calvinistic 
scheme, as expounded in her symbols, she 
is more tolerant than ever toward all differ- 
ences which do not seriously impair the 
integrity of that scheme. ‘The Presbyteri- 
an Church wisely and generously allows 
wide latitude in the matter of subscription; 
holding no man to a literal tpsissimis verbis 
allegiance, yet binding every man who 
ministers at her altars to an honest and 
hearty acceptance of everything that be- 
longs vitally to her strong, comprehensive 
creed. The Presbyterian Church, in like 
manner, nowhere recognizes or admits the 
relative dominance of any specific species 
of Calvinism over any other species; but 
the rather freely admits and approves all 
legitimate varieties under the common 
genus, Not latitudinarian, but catholic, in 
the best sense; not indifferent or lukewarm 
toward the truth, but generous toward all 
who, even in defective forms, hold the truth 
in love, the Presbyterian Church plants 
herself more and more firmly on the true 
ground of Christian ‘catholicity, and so 
justifies her claim to be in a broad and good 
sense a catholic, as well as a Christian 
Church. 

The experiences and tendencies of the 
past decade do not justify the taunt that 
the Presbyterian household is a narrow, an 
exclusive, a bigoted and arrogant body, 
puffed up with an undue sense of its own 
importance and intolerant toward all de- 
flections from its established creed and poli- 
ty. Nor do they justify the other taunt, 
that the Union has opened the door to laxi- 
ty in opinion, to erratic teaching, and to 
general lawlessness, and disregard of just 
prescriptive authority. Neither charge is 
just; neither taunt is true, There may 
have been some developments which, taken 
by themselves, might give some degree of 
warrant to such unfavorable conclusions; 
but a closer study of the prevailing current 
of thought and of feeling in the Church. at 
large will justify a far more favorable and 
hopeful view. Especially will such study 
bring to light the cheering fact that the 
young men of the Presbyterian Church, who 
twenty years hence are to rule in its coun- 
scland shape both its movements and its 
spirit, are not men who will battle among 
themselves over this or that theoretic form 
of the common doctrine, or who will take 
pleasure in trying one another for any 
slight departures from the established order 
of the Church. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRITUAL- 
ISM. 





BY PROF, JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 





Tue believers in spiritualism are not 
moved by human reason. They. rely upon 
the supersensible and the intangible, and, 
therefore, cannot be reached by arguments 
which appeal to what may be called the 
common sense of the world. A spiritualist 
is a master of evasiveness, If he is driven 
from one ambiguous position, he retreats to 
another, and invokes the power of darkness 
to protect him from the searching eyes of 
investigation. Like certain lower animals 
which are denizens of muddy pools, on the 
approach of danger he buries himself in a 
cloud at the bottom of the pond, and in 
the darkness defies the adversary, whose 
faculties are framed only for use in this 
world of. light to discover his position. 
Certain psychologists suppose that spiritu- 
alism is a form, of insanity—a wonder in- 
sanity—a certain want of equilibrium, which 
is shown by.a morbid proneness to super- 





stition. The spiritualist will answer that 








the believer in any revelation can be called 
insane, and that St. Paul also wasinsane in 
the sense that the spiritualists are insane. 
When we consider the attitude of the 
spiritualists, it is difficult to escape from 
the conviction that they are laboring under 
a form of mental disorder. If we engage 
in argument with a man who cannot_hold 
his ground in an open fight, and must have 
recourse to darkness for. manifestations 
which are to take the place of arguments, 
we conclude that he is either a knave or 
the victim of some delusion. Is there any 
inherent property in darkness which does 
not exist in light? The human faculties 
can only be exercised to their fullest ex- 
tent in light. They are cramped by darkness, 
and it is a pure assumption that spirits 
work in darkness rather than in light. This 
evasive quality of the spiritualist’s mind is 
a characteristit of an enfeebled intellect; 
and the joy with which he accepts the run- 
ning down of his mind, the loss of definite 


thought, and the absence of mental vigor - 


betokens that the logical outcome of spirit- 
ualism is insanity. The world at large is 
very ready to admit that there may be some- 
thing in a rumor which is spread by a large 
number of persons, and it does not trouble 
itself to inquire into the ability of such per- 
sons to discriminate between truth and 
falsehood. 

When one studies the subject of human 
evidence, he is astounded by its want of ac- 
curacy. The numberof men. and women 
who can describe a phenomenon correctly 
is marvelously small. Twenty or more 
parents testified that the victim of the late 
murder in Lynn, Massachusetts, was their 
daughter. When there is such a want of 
the cultivation of the powers of preception 
in broad daylight, what can be expected of 
those who describe appearances in the 
darkness? It is often asked: Why donot 
scientific men investigate spiritualism? The 
answer is: They are not permitted to 
use the powers which have been given to 
them for investigation. There are certain 
methods of research which experience has 
proved to be the best means of testing truth. 
These methods require the light. Spirit- 
ualism, it is assumed, loves the darkness 
rather than the light, and there can be no 
common meeting-ground. The spiritualist 
claims that there are higher manifestations, 
which come only at certain appropriate times 
and are dependent on an intangible some- 
thing. Truth in religion or science is not 
freakish to this extent. The advance is a 
regular one and the record can be read by 
everybody. 

The Christian religion has been and isa 
great power in the world. Every man 
bears within himself evidence of its truth, 
which can appeal to his better reason and 
his common sense, It has stimulated the 


‘genius of men like Milton and Dante, 


Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci. 
Science has improved the material condi- 
tion of millions, to say nothing of its high- 
er effect in battling with ignorance and 
superstition. What has spiritualism to 
show? Where are its poets, its orators, 
its painters? What has it added to the 
world, but contributions to phonetic spel- 
ling, unintelligible utterances, rumors of 
levitation, spectral hands, and patients in 
insane asylums? Truly, if the followers of 
spiritualism would have us believe, they 
must bring forward something more worthy 
of study than they have done during the 
past twenty years. 


A book is yet to be written on the logie 
of superstition. Its philosophical content, 
in the language of metaphysicians, can be 
posited in the following: 

Prop, 1. If a large number of persons be- 
lieve in anything, there must, be something 
in thatanything. This can be illustrated 
by a little story. The Vizier of Erd said to 
his Sultan: ‘‘ Everybody in Rab believes 
that you are the greatest physician in the 
world.” 

“How many inhabitants has Rab?” 
asked the Sultan. 

“One thousand human souls,” replied 
the Vizier. 

“How many of these are fools and 
children?” 

“Five hundred, sire.” : 

“How many have made an especial study 
of physics?” 

**Not one, sire,” 
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me a great compliment,” said the Sultan. 


Prop. 2. A respectable person’s opinion 
on» subject of which he is ignorant should 
have weight. 

Mr. Smith, of Newtown, has invented a 
method of squaring the circle, for which he 
is about to take out a patent. Mr. Smith’s 
parents are members of the church, and 
they early directed the mind of the youth- 
ful Smith toward invention. As a young 
-man he always bore an irreproachable char 
acter, and he is now a man of eminent re- 
spectability, the father of a growing family, 
and secretary of the humane society. 

Prop. 8. Coincidences are sacred 
cannot be assailed. 

Mr. Brown, after an active day, having 
eaten a hearty supper, retires immediately 
to hed, and exactly at the hour of midnight 

_ wakes up in the midst of a dream of his 
mother-in-law. In two weeks a letter in- 
forms him that she had set out on the night 
of his dream, about midnight, to alarm the 
neighbors, on account of a fire over the hills. 
There must be a connection between mind 
and mind. 

Prop. 4. One successful instance proves 
a law. 

Mrs. Brown’s child had a sore throat, and 
an allopathic physician was called in. The 
child grew worse. A homeopathic physician 
was then summoned, and the first physician 
dismissed. The child immediately grew bet- 
ter and in time recovered. Mrs. Brown im- 
mediately changed her practice and becomes 
heated in discussions of the merits of allo- 

pathyand homeopathy. The objection of the 
professor that she should have had twins 
exactly alike, which should have been at- 
tacked at thesame time by exactly the same 
symptoms, and one should have been at- 
tended by a skillful allopathic physician 
and one by a skillful homeopathic physi- 
cian, in order to prove which practice is the 
better, is evidently pure and bigoted skepti- 
cism. She can, if necessary, appeal to 
twenty heterogenous cases. 

Prop. 5. The unexpanded powers of a 
man are greater than the expanded. Mr. 
Tree is an artist; he has made a special 
study of art for many years. He has, how- 
ever, been interested in magnetism for some 
time, and has just proved that it is a source 
of economical and great power. The great- 
est physicists who have spent their lives in 
studying the subject have been unable to 
do what the unexpanded powers of Mr. 
Tree have accomplished. The_ possibilities 
of the uneXpanded are, therefore, greater 
than the expanded. The power of education 
is having less weight as the world grows 
older. . 

Prop. 6. Innate belief is a law unto itself 
and is superior to human knowledge. Mrs. 
Tree is perfectly certain that perpetual 
motion is possible. She knows nothing of 
mechanics; but she is, nevertheless, certain 
in her belief. Something tells her that some- 
body will find it out yet. 

Prop. 7. Darkness is superior to light 
for our intercourse with beings of another 
world. ‘*This is too evident,” says Mrs. 
Jones, ‘‘ to need excursive remarks.” 

In the above propositions will be seen 
the perfect content of the new system of 
philosophy. Itis not based upon empiri- 
cism, and is, therefore, superior even to the 
philosophy of Kant and Hegel, which con- 
tains so much that is exoteric. The innate 
beliefs of the human mind can be discerned 
in the tenets of the new philosophy. It is 
pure esoterism. The empirical so-called 
knowledge of science has no part in it. 
Bacon’s inductive philosophy has hung like 
a nightmare upon the pure alabaster neck of 
thought. His malfeasance in office has 
been reflected in the so-called progress of 
science, which has led men’s minds away 
from what is wrongly called the intangible. 
All science is misleading. The philosophy 
of the intangible advances alone. 

The writer of the new philosophy is con- 
fident of a large number of readers and of 
a large number of converts. 
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“Some more cheese, please,” said a 
small boy of eight to-his papa at dinner. ‘‘No, 
my child,” was the reply of the prudent parent. 
“You have already had enough. When I was 
a child, I had to eat my bread and smell my 
cheese.” ‘‘ Well,” said sonny, “please give 
me a piece to smell.” 
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. Tat Pretupr.—A Discussion oF THE NEGRO 


Exopvrs, 


A DEFENSE of the freedman’s right to leave 
the South must not be construed as a denial of 
his right to stay there in peace. Frederick 
Douglass opposes the Negro exodus, and his 
controlling reason for doing so is that he fears 
public sentiment will accept this emigration as 
a substitute for the execution of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution. The Negro race in general is not 
represented by Mr. Douglass’s opinions on this 
point; and, indeed, the great orator and re- 
former is somewhat unpopular with the freed- 
men refugees on account of his position con- 
cerning the exodus, William Lloyd Garrison 
earnestly favored the movement; and in this 
he agreed with the freedmen*themselves and 
with the governors and a hundred philanthrop- 
ie cities and the emphatic Christian sentiment 
of the Northern States. I think the disgust at 
Mr. Douglass’s opinions is not justifiable, and 
that his opinions themselves are also not to be 
justified; for I hold, 

1. That the Southern question will not be 
solved until the constitutional provisions 


} guaranteeing equal rights are peacefully exe- 


cuted in every state of the Union. 

2. That the Negro exodus is in no sense to 
be accepted as a substitute forthe fulfillment 
of the national obligations by which the Gov- 
ernment is held and firmly bound to protect 
every American citizen, of whatever color, 
upon any and every part of the American 
aMnain. p 

3. That the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States are not executed in large tracts of the 
Southern States, and that so far forth Congress 
fails to guarantee in portions of the Southa 
republican form of government, 

4. That to this failure we owe the dropping 
out of political existence of 400,000 votes in 
the eleven late rebel states—not merely their 
transference from one party to another, but 
their failure to appear at all in the records of 
elections; and on account of this failure we 
have had the seating in Congress of a body of 
Confederate politicians, who are supported by 
the majority in the House and whose avowed 
purpose is the repeal of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. 

5. That no political party or administration 
deserves support which does not execute the 
Constitution, and especially the amendments 
which embody the chief results of the war. 

So many of the propositions which I defend 
concerning the Negro exodus as I have now 
put before you have a merely negative char- 
acter; but it is very essential to discuss this 
question, both negatively and affirmatively, 
unless you would fall into an utterly unbal- 
anced and mischievous view of the whole 
complex theme. I find many philanthropic 
meetings, some of which have been held in 
Boston, failing to emphasize the duty of our 
political parties concerning these constitu- 
tional amendments, and, in their eagerness to 
befriend the refugees from the South, forget- 
ting the extraordinary carelessness of the 
North and the blistering political shame of the 
poor execution of these great enactments. 
We seem yet to be living under the impres- 
sion that we have no right, to interfere for the 
protection of freedmen or avy others whose 
civil rights are trampled on in the late rebel 
domain. A Boston meeting in Faneuil Hall 
last April cited plaintive words from President 
Hayes: ‘*I do care for the poor colored men 
of the South. Under the new régime, North- 
ern men cannot live there and will leave. I do 
pity the poor black men. The result will be 

that Southern Democrats will come into power, 
and then the colored man’s fate will be worse 
than when he was in slavery, with a hnmane 
master to look after his interests.’’ Has this 
complairing Executive used all his power to 
protect the constitutional privileges of the 
freedmen? A very serious portion of the na- 
tion thinks he has not. State rights do not 
bar out Congress from the work of protecting 
the civil righta of the freedmen. The best 
criticism of the inertness of Congress in that 
great business is a recitation of the language 
of the Fifteenth Amendment: ‘The right of 
citizens of the United States to. vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any state on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. The Congress 
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propriate legislation” How is it that this 
great lightning-bolt of the Constitution has 
been arrested while in mid-air and rendered 
harmless ? tbl 

When I turn to the notorious facts of cur- 
rent political history, I find that in 1872 theie 
were cast in a fair election in the eleven rebel 
states 759,000 Republican and 650,000 Dem- 
ocratic votes. The election of 1872 was a sub- 
lime spectacle. A million and a quarter of 
voters in a territory that had never known 
freedom politically came to the polls and ex- 
pressed themselves with entire liberty. The 
result was 8 great re-enforcement of the doc- 
trines of the North in the war. The country 
has been growing in the seven years that have 
passed since that remarkable election; but in 
recent elections we find such a falling off of 
the number of votes that it is a statement of 
Gen. Garfield, for instance, of Ohio (he has 
made it in Congress and emphasized it before 
the people repeatedly) that in the late rebel 

states four hundred thousand votes have 
‘dropped out of existence and disappeared 
from the face of the earth. For example, in 
the State of Mississippi, at the congressional 
election of 1872, there were thrown 80,000 Re- 
publican votes and 40,000 Democratic votes. 
That was a fair test of the strength of the two 
pares. Six years passed, and in 1878 there 
were 2,056 Republican votes and 35,000 Dem- 
ocratic. They bad fallen off 78,000. Where 
had the 78,000 voters gone? Gen. Garfield, 
knowing that he will be called to account for 
every word he utters, replies: “The rebe, 
army without uniforms organized itself as 
Democratic clubs in Mississippi, and, armed 
with shot-guns and rifles, surrounded the 
houses of Republican voters’—many of 
them Negroes—and ‘“‘ with the muzzles of 
their guns at their heads in the night 
said: ‘You come out and vote if you 
dare. We will kill you when you come.’ 
In a district in Mississippi where, in 1872, 15,- 
000 Republican and 8,000 Democratic votes 
were thrown there was but 4,000 polled for a 
rebel general, and twelve scattering votes for 
other people. Not one Republican vote put 
into the box in all the district, It was so 
in Alabama. So it was in Louisiana, in part, 
It was eo in the two Carolinas.”” Well-known 
congressional documents confirm these asser- 
tions. The result was that 400,000 voters 
were substantially annihilated, and that to- 
day, according to the belief of most Northern 
men and the express assertion of congress- 
men like Gen. Garfield and Senator Chandler, 
there are in Congress thirty members not one 
of whom bas any more right to sit there and 
make laws for you and me than an inhabitant 
of a jail has a right to go there and make laws 
for us.’’ (Gen. Garfield’s speech at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Oct. 10th, 1879. See the Cleveland 
Leader, Oct. 13th.) Gen. Garfield often made 
these assertions in Ohio, in the recent cam- 
paign, and said: “TIknow that I am talking 
plainly ; but Iexpect these words to be read 
by every gentleman in Congress whom I am 
to-night denouncing. I expect to meet these 
gentlemen and make good every word I say.” 
| Applause. ] 

God be thanked that these freedmen can- 

not be struck without the North itself feeling 
the blow, for the blow is both at the freedmen 
and the North. [Applause.] 
_ There is no possibility of a balanced view of 
the Negro exodus without an apparently con- 
flicting arrangement of propositions. You are 
to defend the Negro in the South, and atthe 
same time you are to defend his right to leave 
the South. Tam afriend of the Negro exodus; 
but, at the same time, a friend of the constitu- 
tional amendments protecting the freedman’s 
rights where heis. The Negro has soaked the 
former slave states with his eweat and blood. 
The freedman has a hundred times the right to 
stay there thet any idle white man has. [Ap- 
plause.] 

So far as politics are concerned, the North, 
by its indifference, is the chief cause of the 
Negro exodus. But the freedmen, made free 
by our own national act, are coming North by 
thousands, into the snow. And what shall we 
do with them? These remaining propositions 
must be set over against the others if the whole 
case is to be kept before the mind: 

6. That the chief causes of the Negro emi- 
gration from the South are extortion, pauper- 
ization, practical disfranchisement, shot-gun 
rebel politics, and not infrequent political 
murders. 

7. That, if the early emigrants succeed in 
establishing self-supporting homes, the emi- 
gration of hundreds of thousands is likely to 
follow. 2 ‘ 

8. That, if the early emigrants do not suc- 
ceed, the millions who remain behind may suf- 
fer for years the evils from which they now flee. 
9. That the exodus ,, therefore, make 
great demands on the earlier emigrants for 
courage, energy, sobriety, and industry. 

10, That, if these virtues are exhibited by the 
earlier emigrants, the thousands who go will 
protect the millions who stay, and the emigra- 





Constitution’ by the South, and so asesist 
greatly in the solution of one of the darkest 
problems of American civilization. 

Tl. That, therefore, the people of Kansas 
and other states to which the exodus is or 
shall yet be directed deserve the abundant 
financial and moral support of the nation in the 
exigencies of charity which the Negro emigra- 
tion has created. 

On the day when it was announced to the 
nation that William Lioyd Garrison was no 
more among mortals it was my fortune to 
atand before a great audience in Topeka, in the 
city park on the bank of the Kansus River, and 
address a company of refugees gathered in 
front of the assembly. Governor “St. John 
presided, and made « most thoughtful and 
cordial speech to the freedmen. Before this 
audience came together I had spent many 
hours in cross-examining individuals from 
among the refugees, and [ now hold in my 
hands the copious notes made in their pres- 
ence and used afterward in the open-air 

address. 

I met fourteen refugees in a private room of 
the Kansas Freeman’s Aid Society, and, at the 
request of its secretary, Mr. Hibbard, each one 
stood up and told his story, and was cross-ex- 
amined. Most of them were from Mississippi. 
Only three of the fourteen could read. Eleven 
were churchmembers. We found no one who 
expeeted land or a mule to be given him with- 
out some return on his part. There was a sin- 
gular absence of fanatical feeling in these 
field-hands, fresh from the hoe-handle. They 
wanted to own land. They desired to be 
able to vote without any danger from horse- 


pistols. 
‘“Why did you come North ?’’ I asked one, 


and his instant reply was in exactly these 
words: “To try and get some land, and make 
a man of myself, and be a citizen.” “We 
shall have trials,” said another ; ‘‘but they will 
not be as bad as we have had in the South.” 
“Not a third have started of those who wish 
to come.”” “We shall never go back while 
the sun hangs inthe sky.” Great pains were 
taken by Mr. Hibbard and myself that the 
questions put should be understood, and the 
replies were written down on the spot. 

All were agreed that the condition of the 
Negro, as to danger to life, ts worse now than 
in the days of slavery. They thought that five 
cents here were worth more than a dollar in 
the South. They were all of opinion that 
the exodus will be far larger in January and 
next spring than now. They all told the same 
story of starvation wages and extortionate 
prices in the South. When I asked how many 
of them feared the climate in the North, they 
all held up their hands to indorse the opinion 
that, as Negroes, in Canada, simply by the use 
of extra clothing and fire, have successfully 
coped with the northern temperature, so in 
Kansas they can do the same. They were 
most of them in need of clothing, and without 
means to buy food, unless they could get work; 
but not one of them expressed a desire to 
return. 

Gov. St. John told me that one of the most 
aged of the refugees he had met was brought 
one day into the governor’s office, by one of the 
agents of the Relief Association, and seemed 
very much dazzled to find himself in this offi- 
cial presence. But the Governor was a man of 
great simplicity of manner, and he said to him: 
“Thomas, is your wife with you?” “Yes. 

Hannah is here.” ‘‘ Are your children with 
you?’ Yes. Hannah is here and the chil- 
dren.” “Have you anything todo?” “No 
work yet.’” ‘‘ Have you had enough to eat?’ 
The Negro hesitated, and finally said: ‘‘ Han- 
nah and I haven’t had our meals regular ; but 
we have managed to get enough for the chil- 
dren.” ‘Well, now,” said the Governor, 
“here are Haunah and the children, and here 
you are, hungry at thismoment. The children 
may not have enough to eat to-morrow. You 
are an aged man. You may not find regular 
work. There is a winter before you. Nobody 
knows how far charity can go to ald you in 
this state. You are likely to see hard times. 
If 1 would give you personally money to go 
back, would you not take Hannah and the 
children and return?’ “Governor,” said the 
Negro, suddenly losing his diffidence and hold- 
ing himself erect, ‘you may take me and Han- 
nah and the children into the Fair Ground 
yonder, and make us stand in a row on the 
grass, and shoot us down, and we will bear 
that rather than go back.”” Gov. St. John per- 
sonally assured me that in scores of cases he 
had had conversations exhibiting a spirit simi- 
lar to this in the refugees. Precisely this was 
the spirit I found among the freedmen I cross- 
examined. Sixteen of us kneeled down to- 
gether on the sofl of Kansas and offered prayer 
to Almighty God to deliver the freedmen yet 
in bondage, and our souls told us that the 
prayer was not unavailing. 
After the private cross-examination of four- 
teen refugees, it was my fortune to cross-ex- 
amine. some. sixty publicly, in the afternoon 
open-air assembly in the park. Quoting from 
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extortionate prices, I was often interrupted by 
the freedmen witn the words ‘More than 
that!’ or “It was worse!’ This was their 
response when I cited pork as sold to the 
Negro for thirty cents, when at St. Louis it 
was worth five; and meal at three cents, when 
you can buy it at St. Louis for one cent; and 
molasses at one dollar, when it cost in New 


Orleans only thirty cents. 

When I asked how many of the freedmen in 
the audience felt that their lives were as safe 
in the South to-day as they were when a Negro 


was worth eight hundred, or a thousand, or 


fifteen hundred dollars as a labofer, the hands 
Indicated that the whole group of refugees 
felt their lives more unsafe to-day than they 
were in the times of slavery. ‘‘ How many of 
you were slayes?’”? Up went sixty hands. 
‘‘How many can read?” Up went only ten 
or a dozen. ‘‘How many think the Negro 
now is in greater danger of losing his life than 
when he was a slave?” Up went sixty hands. 
“How many would go back?’ No hands 
raised. ‘‘How many think the emigration 
will grow larger when your contracts end, near 
Christmas, and the New Year’s Day comes?” 
Every hand went up. ‘‘ How many want land ?” 
All hands went up, ‘‘How many think you 
can bear the climate ?’’ All hands were raised. 
Land is often rented to freedmen for ten 
dollars an acre which would not sell for five. 
Two hundred or three hundred per cent. profit 
is made off the freedmen in nearly every case 
in Mississippi, and elsewhere on the Gulf. Ex- 
tortion alone would be a sufficient reason for 
the emigration of the intelligent portion of the 
freedmen from the South. [Applause.} When 
you put extortion with political intimidation 
and not infrequent assassination, who can 
wonder at the escape-valve being opened? 
On that Sabbath at Topeka, under those trees, 
which had echoed to the sounds of the Kan- 
sas border wars, and looking up into the sky 
which had just received the spirit of your great 
Boston prophet, I, for one, took a resolution to 
stand by the constitutional amendments and 
the emigrating freedmen. It is hard to de- 
fend both positions and not seem to cancel 
your own opinions, But this topic is a circle, 
and he who defends the Constitution and as- 
sails any political party that does not support 
these amendments Las a perfect right to turn 
around, and on the other side of the circle 
call for contributions to the Kansas Emigra- 
tion Aid Society. I want the Negro exodus to 
be not exactly a deluge, but certainly an 
escape-valve, Sothoroughly am I convinced 
that the South, after all, must be the home of 
the vast majority of the colored race that I will 
not give up for an instant the claim that they 
have a right to stay there, and that ultimately 
it may be financfally profitable for them to re- 
main there. They are the right arm of the South, 
and when that arm begins to weaken the South 
will understand how strong {s the Lord God 
who judgeth her, And, possibly, in the better 
days of a near future the South may be herself 
a little intimidated by the loss of her commer- 
cial strength, and do justice to the Negro; and 
if she does, my advice tothe Negro will be to 
stay among the cotton-blooms, and not go into 
the snow-banks. Meanwhile, I affirm that 
Kansas has done more than nobly for the whole 
nation in opening her great fields to this em- 
igration, and that we have acted only too 
penuriously concerning the exigencies of that 
state when we have sent there hardly anything 
but old clothes and so little money. I stood 
in the rooms of the Freedmen’s Emigration 
Society, and saw stacks of clothing that could 
not be used. ‘I could tell you many a secret,” 
said the secretary. ‘‘ We very often receive 
things we do not want, simply because they 
cost little. Let us have money, and we can go 
at once to the point with as little expense as 
possible and put the emigration into the right 
condition from the outset. Our delays have 
cost us not alittle money; but they have ‘been 
necessitated by the character of the things 
sent tous,” This is the eve of Thanksgiving, 
_ and here are singers, many of whom were once 
slaves. Their voices have charmed several na- 
tions. The indescribable pathos of their wild, 
plaintive melodies I wish to use as an appeal 
to you who are soon to sit at your own firesides 
to aid the persecuted emigrant freedmen who 
have not where to lay their heads. I would 


that on this day, in this historic edifice, the 
memories of Sumner and of Garrison which 


completely exploded by the discussions of the 
last quarter of a century. that we now are all 
agreed, so far as we are in earnest, that one 
human personality has appeared without sin, 
or, at least, without any such facts in his 
career that we are able to prove sinagainst the 
character. That is the stupendous outcome 
of modern criticism, and if the world of 
thought could be united in the admission of 
the sinlessness of Christ immense ethical con- 
clusions would at once become the property of 
all intellectual circles ; for this sinless charac- 
ter exhibits man at his climax, and it must be 
that, if we are to have peace at all with our 
own natures, from which we never can escape 
while we continue to exist, we must have 
peace with that ideal of character which was 
sinless. You saythese thoughts go far beyond 
the ordinary range of transcendental literature. 
Well, I must admit that when I am in my 
serious solitude before God the charm of mere 
literature is not altogether persuasive and sat- 
isfying, however fascinating it may have been 
in my more frivolous secular mood. George 
Eliot says, you know, that ‘‘even a water 
nixie’s soul has a certain charm until it be- 
comes didactic.” And I may say the same of 
Boston, or London, or Berlin literature simply 
as such, when taken as a guide of the soul 
face to face with the question how it can have 
peace in the environment of natural law. 
Concord and Weimar are water nixies which 
have a certain charm until they become 
didactic. 

1, It isa truth of science that man’s nature 
is to be understood not by what man {fs in his 
beginning, but by what he is at his climax. 

2. Itisa truth of revelation that, when God 
said ‘‘Let us make man in our image,” his 
thought was pointing not to man at his begin- 
ning, but to man at his climax. (See Mathe- 
son, ‘* Aids to the Study of German Theology,”’ 
pp. 47, 48. 

8. It is a truth of science that conscience re- 
quires man’s sinlessness in the present life. 
This is really the dictate of the moral law 
under which we live, and, however poorly man 
may obey these divine behests of Nature 
around him, science of the ethical sort is able 
to prove that the whisper from above never 
says: Belessthan perfect. Takesatisfaction in 
something. that is not sinless. You ought to 
be right is the dictate of the moral law; not, 
You ought to be nearly right. There is no 
whisper of commonplace and compromise out. 
of the ranges of moral truth as interpreted by 
mere science 

4. This unfulfilled demand of Nature in the 
laws by which we are environed would lead us 
to suppose that man at his present state is not 
man at his climax. 

Somewhere and somehow, we must be 
brought into harmony with those laws which 
require our perfection ; otherwise we area por- 
tion of creation not in harmony with the other 
portions. A race of beings not harmonized 
with their consciences evidently belong to an 
unfinished world. We are in various ways 
bunglingly made, if the best we can do with 
ourselves is to limp through time while we 
listen to the earnest commands from the moral 
laws requiring us not to limp. 

5. Only one character in history has at- 
tained sinlessness. 

6. That character, therefore, and that only, 
exhibits man at the climax required by con- 
science for his harmonization with the laws of 
his own nature. 

You say that these stern considerations are 
drawn from revelation. Well, but you can 
shut up the Bible, and natural moral laws 
would require us to harmonize ourselves with 
man at his climax. If there were no Bible, 
but simply the record of one sinless character, 
and if we had proof of the authenticity of 
that record, we should be obliged to say that 
the appearance of such a character in history 
was a part of the plan of the world. 

7. Our harmonization with the law of the 
ascent of life and its individualization in lofti- 
er and loftier forms requires our harmonization 
with that character which represents man at 
his climax. 

Iam not anxious to preach orthodoxy, un- 
less I find orthodoxy in the very nature of 
things ; but the terrible circumstange is that, 
when I become thoroughly serious in the use 
of the scientific method, Nature has a fearful- 
ly orthodox look. [Laughter and applause.] 


float about us, and all the sacred associations | She is no water nixie. She does not lose her 
we have with the civil war, might inspirit us | charm when she becomes didactic. She has a 
to send our utmost contributions to Kansas, to | right to speak. She means that we shall come 
Indiana, to any states that are open to this | into harmony with the highest in herself, and 
exodus, and at the same time to resolve that | her highest outcome fs conscience in man and 
no political party which neglects the execution | the Christ in history. 


of the constitutional amendments shall succeed 


by our support. [Applause.} 





Tux Lrorurs. 
Christ fs man at his climax. 


8. That character was from the first what 
allmen ought to have been from the begin- 


ning. 
9. ‘The incarnation in which that character 
appeared was, therefore, the culmination of 


-eptiasm | the creation. 
gives up in all serious circles the claim that 





10. What God does he from the first intends. 


the founder of Christianity was a mythological ' 11. This character, therefore, or man at his 








ne 


climax, was not only the goal of creation, but 
also its beginning; for, in the execution of a 
plan, that which is lastin realization is first in 
the thought of the one who executes the pur- 


Be. 

When, in the construction of a drama, a cer- 
tain conclusion is foreseen, everything is 
adapted to the outcome from the very first; a 
final effect is proposed; and, therefore, you 
may say that the final thing is the first thing in 
the drama. When you construct complicated 
machinery for a given purpose, the purpose is 
the first thing in the thought, although the last 
thing in execution. 

12. Christ, therefore, while above humanity, 
is in the strict sense the only true man, the 
archetype of human nature, the pattern after 
whose image and likeness the human race is 
fashioned. 

We thus reach a transcendent conclusion, 
and reach it on scientific grounds purely ; 
reach it on ground of common admissions 
among serious men; reach it on ground not 
exclusively occupied by those who belong to 
the advanced philosophical or Christian school, 
but by the average serious opinion in the cir- 
cles of the best culture. 

18. Harmonization with the demands of the 
nature of mam at his climax, therefore, will be 
attained by culture only by harmonization with 
the Christ, who is man at his climax. 

14. There is a God in conscience, even when 
man is not yet at his climax. 

15. Much more is there a God in Christ, who 
is man at his climax. 

16. The fellowship of the soul with Nature 
requires demonstrably, therefore, our harmont- 
zation with both the God in conscience and the 
God in Christ. 

Proceeding across fields of thought a little 

novel, I am, perhaps, somewhat alarming those 
who would be glad to accuse me of teaching 
humanitarianism. I hold, as you have had rea- 
son to believe, the doctrine of the Trinity, in its 
clear, sharp statement. I am not respongible 
for all popular definitions of the Trinity. As I 
hold the divine unity, I hold the divine trinity 
—not the divine triplicity.. I believe in God’s 
unity as thoroughly as in his trinity ; but I am 
not asking you now to enter into the myste- 
ries of that vast theme. I ask you only to 
admit the general conclusion of historical re- 
search—that one character has appeared in 
history of which we can say, with Rousseau, 
that his death was the death ofa god Soc- 
rates, Rousseau thought, died like a man; but 
even Rousseau could admit that no one had 
proved sin against Christ. Some of the pro- 
foundest treatises that the last half century 
has produced have aimed to create a doubt on 
the point of Christ’s sinlessness; and treatises 
yet more profound, although not, perhaps, 
equally popular, have come forward to estab- 
lish this circumstance, so far as human evi- 
dence can go to establish it. The impression 
made upon intellectual circles fs that any 
attempt to throw doubt on the charaeter which 
we call man at his climax has been a failure. 
(See Ullmann, “ The Sinlessness of Jesus.”’) 
I do not here cite Renan, for his argument is 
full of sejf-contradictions. His discussion is 
nothing, as Prof. Dorner once remarked, when 
T questioned him as to the rea) logical merit of 
Renan’s historical romance. The Frenchman 
seems to think positive deception was used by 
the author of Christianity, and that the char- 
acter was not sinless, and, therefore, cannot 
be man at his climax. But the scheme of this 
writer is full of points that cancel each other. 
Adoration, he claims, should be offered to the 
character, and yet attempts to prove that there 
was in it indirect prevarication. And so over 
and over in history we have had these attempts 
made with acuteness and with force, and, after 
eighteen hundred years of the fiercest discus- 
sion, here we are looking back and seeing no 
climax, unless that is it. 

You think Iam a mystic; you think I ama 
Christian fanatic ; but in this argument I am a 
mere student of history and of the laws of the 
ascent of life. Igaze over the centuries that 
have gone by, and affirm that God has given to 
the world only one supreme teacher in religion, 
and that this teacher was hein whom we see 
man at his climax. I am willing to take all 
comparative theology into my bosom. Tell 
me what you please about the light of Asia, 
sung enchantingly as it may be by recent 
poetry; tell me what you please of the relig- 
fons that have absorbed a portion of Christi- 
anity ; it yet remains true that the attestation 
of history proves God to have given to the 
human race one and only one supreme teacher, 

whom the centuries have attested as the high- 
est among men. 

We are agreed that the highest in each indi- 
vidual is the conscience. We are agreed in our 
serious solitude that the highest in history is 
Christ. Now I ask: What is the fair inference 
from these two propositions? That the man 
who means to be natural, that the man who 
intends to harmonize his being with these irre- 
sistible powers of the infinities and the eterni- 
ties about us, absolutely must harmonize him- 





self with the highest outcome of them—that is, 


with conscience in himself and with Christ, 
man’s climax in history. Iask you to believe 
nothing now as to his deity. His character 
may lead you to take his own testimony as to 
many points of doctrine which he taught; but, 
for the present regarding the whole topic from 
the point of view of mere reason, I gaze back 
across the centuries to man’s climax, and I say 
that the climax within us, and the climax with- 
out us, point to the same duty of self-surrender 
to the moral law, requiring universal harmoni- 
zation with the divine ought, reverberating in 
the intonations of the unseen from all quarters 
approachable by the human faculties. We 
have been born; we cannot escape from exist- 
ence; we are here, awake or asleep, and one day 
shall cease to dream; and if we are scientific, 
if we are in earnest, if we are men and women, 
and not dreamers or fools, it is time for us to 
seek similarity of feeling with the God within 
us and with man’s climax without us. 

Aye, aye, a God within us! you say, and no 
Godin him! A Godin man at his beginning, 
and no God in man at hisclimax! Tell me 
there is a God in conscience, and deny to me 
the right to assert that there is a God in Christ ! 
Admit that there is in this moral sense a touch 
from the unseen, and that he who yields to 
that touch will have other and deeper touches, 
and that by giving up utterly to God there may 
be a dwelling in us of the eternal power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness—give 
me a right to assert all these things, and then 
deny me a right to say that in this climax, 
where conscience had full course and was 
glorified, there was no God! 

I am not asserting that the divine in Christ 
was not something different from the divine in 
conscience and the divine in nature, Iam 
asking you to grant what you cannot deny on 
your premises: that if there is a God in 
conscience when man is at his beginning, then 
there is a God in Christ, who is man at his 
climax. The nature of conscience is to be 
read not only in your inner spirit, but also in 


this climax of humanity. 
You are to take Hellenism at its best from 


Praxiteles and Phidias. You are to take moral 
culture at its best. From what ? From whom ? 
From the climax of moral culture in man. 
You think there is a Divine Spirit lying behind 
art; you believe that the nations have been 
led from point to point of development until 
certain ideals of beauty have acquired power 
over us, and that in this development God has 
exhibited himself as the author of beauty. 
You think that it is artistic blasphemy to go 
back to the uncouth ideals of the savages. 
You must agree with God in his highest mani- 
festations of beauty ; you school your souls to 
whatever you find the highest outcome of the 
unfathomable spirit of beauty in the universe; 
and why have [ not as good a right, in the 
name of mere science, to ask you to take the 
highest revelations of the moral law and 
school yourselves into submission to their 
dictates? There was in the Acropolis, you 
say, divine spirit of beauty. Well, but the 
Acropolis of man’s development is this charac- 
ter, of which man’s history predicates sinless- 
ness. There isthe place for you to cause to 
stand on high Minerva, with her shield lifted 
against all spears of skepticism. You can go 
further still. You can go as far as to have 
scientific confidence that God is in you, and 
that God was in the Christ, and that as you must 
agree with God you must agree with con- 
science, and with that climax of man’s nature 
in the Christ foreseen from the beginning and 
constituting the culmination of the creation. 
This is the religion of ethical science as it 
stands to-day. This is the serious, straight- 
forward, earnest thinking of many a German 
theologian of the evangelistic and also of the 
raticnalistic school. I ‘am insisting on 
the points in common between evangel- 
istic and rationalistic teachers, in order 
that you may stand on them, and in subsequent 
discussion go higher. If we can come up only 
to this modern commanding point of view, we 
rise far above the clatter of what calls itself 
culture. (Applause.] We arrive at the true 
culture, and at a scientific roundness of con- 
ception concerning our relations to ~ the 
universe. We arrive, by serious thought, at 
some perception of our relations to God in us, 
and the God in Christ. We yield to the demand 
of pure self-evident truth. Our harmonization 
with ourselves and our harmonization with 
the God who was in the climax of human 
nature require that we should love what God 
in us loves, and hate what the God in that 
climax hated. There is nothing but similarity 
of feeling with the God here and the God there 
to give us peace with the one or the other. 
Just as yonder door cannot be open and shut 
at one and the same time, so you and I cannot 
have harmonization and at the same time dis- 
sonance with the God in us or the Godin 
Christ. We must be open or shut to divine 
leadership; and Science herself, in the present 
attitude of scholarly thought in the world, 
demands our entire submission to the plan of 
creation revealed in the climax of human 





nature called the Christ. Iam too serious te 
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ask you to give me support by anything other 
than your prayers; but I believe that, in giving 
sapport by petition, adoration, and total self- 
surrender to the light you already have, there 
will burst upon you a flood of rafiance, a lofty 
summit will be reached by you from which you 
will look down on these lower tracts of 
culture, these provincial, fog-ridden fields of 
liberalistic arrogance, and feel yourselves in 
God’s bosom, while they are to be lifted by 
you into God’s presence through your 
own self-sacrifice. You will not sneer even at 
the low platitudes of culture falsely so called 
if ever you attain culture rightly so called; but 
in the faith of science you will demand that 
culture be something other than a water nixie, 
especially when it becomes didactic. [Ap- 
plause. | 





THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACH- 
ING. 
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In beginning a course of lectures on preach- 
ing to the Yale Divinity School, I am fully 
aware of the very thorough and admirable way 
in which the subject has been treated by the 
distinguished teachers who have preceded me 
in this office. Their instructions are still fresh 
in your memory, and have been wisely put 
into permanency through the printed page, so 
that they will ever form a valuable portion of 
the apparatus of every theological seminary. 
With this fact before me, I deem it the part of 
a prudent expediency to treat the subject 
rather at its circumference than at its center, 
that I may avoid those details which have been 
so elaborately and exhaustively treated. If, 
then, [ shall call your attention rather to the 
preacher than the preaching—his qualifica- 
tions, character, manner, and life, rather than 
the measure, weight, and analysis of his 
words—I trust I may be considered as still 
within the province assigned me and minister- 
ing to the requirements of this foundation. 
As I understand the intention of this system 
of lectures, it is not a disquisition, attempting 
to exhaust the subject, that is desired ; but 
rather the results of personal observation and 
experience in a long course of pastoral years— 
the view taken by one man from his own 
peculiar position, whatever may be the constit- 
uents of the peculiarity. I also understand 
that the lectures are addressed to students in 
divinity, and not to those equally experienced 
with the lecturer; that they are not conciones 
ad clerum, but monitiones ad discipulos. With 
these two thoughts to guide me, I shall in- 
dulge in nothing of an abstract or investiga- 
tional character, and, doubtless, shall say 
much that is familiar to all. This lectureship 
was not designed as an arena where emulating 
sages should show their prowess; but as an 
opportunity for counsel and advice from 
veterans to the new recruits, and, with the 
deep interest dnd affection that such a rela- 
tion bespeaks and a due sense of the responsi- 
bility involved, I trust I may have grace to 
address you. As preliminary to this course of 
thought, I would essay to correct some com- 
mon errors in«the use of words which have 
much influence in forming current ideas and 
establishing false conclusions, 

The words I refer to are ‘‘altar,” “ priest,” 
and “sanctuary,” or ‘‘house of God.” I 
cannot but think that a careless use of these 
words has been a prolific source of evil, not 
only in theology, but in the practical Christian 
life. We have been carried back to the nonage 
of the Church, and have renounced the bright 
noon of the Gospel revelation for the early 
typical twilight, in which the great truths re- 
garding Christ but flit as shadowy ghosts. 

None of these words occur in the Scriptures, 
as referring to the Church of Christ and its 
order, in any such sense as they are applied to 
the Mosaic Church. The altar in the only pas- 
sage where the word is used in relation to the 
Christian Church (Heb. xiii, 10), is Christ him- 
self; the priest of the New Testament fs the 
individual Christian (the High Priest being 
Christ) ; and the “‘ House of God” is the entire 
spiritual church, known by another figure as 
the body of Christ. The old dispensation thus 
receives a spiritual interpretation in the new. 
Its types are fulfilled and have no succession. 
All that remains is the éxxAnota, with its offi- 
cers of government and instruction, the syna- 
gogue portion of Israel,the temple portion 
having been absorbed in the antitypes. 
' That synagogue portion we see existing 

from the beginning of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, having its full development from the 
first. Before the awful rock of Sinai, when 
the ritual was formed and was about to be put 
into operation, we hear this command from 
the Most High to his servant Moses, racav 
Ti ovvaywyhy éxxAnoiacov éni ri Obpav ric 
oxmvigcg Tov paprupiov, I give the Greek, rather 
than the Hebrew, because the Christian Church 
received {ts nomenclature from the Greek 
language, and from the Septuagint we find 
exactly what the Greek equivalents of the 





Hebrew were. The passage I have cited iden- 
tifies the éxxAnia with the cvvaywyf long before 
the technical synagogue had an existence. 
Israel, God’s people, collected together before 
God for worship and instruction, was the 
ovvaywyh or éxxAnoia, When thetypical system 
which was given them had ceased, by reason of 
its fulfillment in the incarnation, the éxxAnola 
Or owaywyf still remained—the essential 
Church of God with its old ritual garment re- 
moved. Any use now of type-words for the 
éxxAnota or its necessary appurtenances is out 
of place, and only calculated to mislead. 
* Altar” suggests a sacrificial victim ; but, as 
this has no place in the visible Church of 
Christ, the one great victim having been sac- 
rificed once for all, we have nothing to do with 
the word “altar,” any more than we have to 
do with the sacrificial knife and the blood- 
bowls for sprinkling. So the “ sanctuary ” or 
‘*house of God’ has no more a visible repre- 
sentation since tabernacle and temple are 
swept away, the whole Church in its spiritual 
character being the house of God, because it 
is the body of Christ, our Lord having 
declared that he was the true temple 
in which God dwelt. The use of the 
words “sanctuary” or ‘house of God” 
for the building in which Christians meet for 
worship and instruction (a use, unfortunately, 
so common in our hymns and prayers and 
sacred discourse) conveys the false notion of 
a consecrated locality, directly at war with the 
universality of the Christian idea and leading 
to many superstitious doctrines and usages 
But above all is the misuse of the word 
“priest” a source of much practical and dan- 
gerouserror. ‘ Priest’? may be etymological- 
ly “ presbyter,’ writ short ; but in the esteem 
of the public it has no such meaning. It is 
the Hebrew cohen the Greek lepeic, and 
has no relation whatever to the presbyter or 
elder, who is a ruler and instructor, and nota 
sacrificial functionary in any sense. 

The Church of Christ, in its visible form, has 
no place for altar, sanctuary, or priest. The 
church-building is the place of assembly or 
holy convocation, the house of synagogue or 
beth-midrash. There the people of God gather 
together, and their elders lead them in worship 
and expound to them the Holy Scriptures. 
The preacher, in the ordinary use of the word, 
is the elder or presbyter, who on these occa- 
sions isthe guide and teacher of the congre- 
gation. Etymologically, he is the speaker; but 
in Christian use he is the speaker on divine 
subjects, as they are revealed in the Word of 
God. He may be an evangelist, going from 
place to place and proclaiming the great say- 
ing truths of the Gospel to unbelievers, or he 
may be a settled pastor of a spectal flock, to 
whom he ministers the Word more minutely 
for their edification. In either case he is also, 
according to the usage of the New Testament, 
aruler in the visible Church. He has a de- 
termined position, to which he is or- 
dained and in which he is recognized 
as differing from his brethren. While 
there is no typical ritual in the Christian 
Church, there is a prescribed order, and we 
are not warranted in leaving matters of wor- 
ship and instruction to an unorganized spon- 
taneity. Tdvra eboynudvug nat xara rééw 


*ywtabw (I Cor. xtv, 40) is a fundamental prin- 


ciple of Christ’s Church which forbids all 
meteoric irregularities and sensationa) sur- 
prises, 

Having thus seen the position of the preach- 
er in the Church, we are prepared at once to 
decide that he is no popular haranguer or 
lyceum lecturer. His object is not to tickle 
the ear, nor to educate his audience in human 
science or philosophy. He {is neither sophist 
nor college professor. He is an officer of 
Christ’s Church, to declare Christ’s doctrine 
and make Christ’s people more Christlike. 
The exalted character of this function is the 
ground of the necessity of an exalted charac- 
ter in the functionary. The fitness of things 
and the efficiency of his work alike demand 
that he shall be no ordinary man, but one 
raised above others in true saintliness of mind 
and manner, as well as in the profound knowl- 


‘edge of the Holy Word which he preaches; 


and with these qualifications he must be 
didaxtixéc, not only ready on all occasions to 
use his knowledge for the good of others, but 
also gifted with those elements of skill by 
which he can aptly communicate truth and 
impress it upon mind and conscience, There 
has been a strange infatuation in the Church 
which has counted any man a fit candidate for 
its ministry. On one hand, if he be a convert- 
ed man, & course of seminary study is regarded 
as the fuJl equipment for the holy office. 
This error is almost as harmful to the Church 
as the converse, where a man of ready wit 
and agreeable speech is started on a 
career of preaching, without regard to 
either his piety or his knowledge. Preaching 
is thus divorced from the preacher, and 
treated abstractly without its personal fea- 
tures. It is forgotten that preaching is a con- 
tact of soul with soul, and that its phengmens 





every licentiate should be supported by the 
are both psychical and spiritual. The hearing 
of preaching is not to produce the same effect 
with the reading of a book nor with the per- 
formance of an actor. Truth is to be pre- 
sented and the human voice and presence are 
to produce an impression; but these two 
factors together are equally removed from the 
book and the actor. The pious preacher who 
has no psychical qualifications is a mere book, 
and often a book poorly printed; while the 
fluent and attractive orator who has no piety, 
no spiritual qualifications, is a mere actor. 
The true preacher is not to be confounded 
with either of these; and yet it must be said 
that the Church abounds with these incom- 
petent men in its ministry, Many of the facts 
of stagnation or decay in the Church may be 
traced righteously to this source. Complaints 
are made that a church is feeble, and appeals 
are made to other churches to sustain it, 
when it has a pastor who would inflict chronic 
feebleness on any church. I will not under- 
take to say where the primal responsibility 
rests. It may be that young men are hurried 
into the ministry by personal ambition, by the 
expectation of social elevation, or by the mis- 
taken advice of pious friends; it may be that 
boards of education are too careless in exam- 
ining the qualifications of their beneficiaries ; 
it may be that seminaries do not use a strainer 
with fine enough meshes; or it may be that 
church judicatories are too indulgent to 
the man to give enough heed to the min- 
ister, Wherever the responsibility may 
rest, the weakness of Zion is owing large- 
ly to the unfitness of her ministers, 
One common error that leads to this result 
is the treatment of the preaching office asa 
profession, parallel with those of law and med- 
icine. We are familiar with the phrase “‘the 
three learned professions,” and we are apt to 
accept it without detecting its pernicious fal- 
lacy. The student of law and the student of 
medicine are preparing for professions which 
are very serviceable to the race, and doubtless 
every right-minded student of law or medicine 
is glad that his future occupation will be in so 
useful a sphere ; but how few students of law 
or medicine ever sought their profession in 
order to benefit their fellow-man? Their sup- 
port, their wealth, their power, their fame— 
these are the objects at which they aim and 
for which they undergo the toilsome years of 
study and research. Now, the ministry or 
preaching office differs toto cwlo from these two 
professions in the object of its incumbent, 
The true preacher seeks neither fame, nor 
wealth, nor political power, nor pecuniary sup- 
port; but only the glory of God in the salva- 
tion and edification of souls. If a man count 
the ministry as a profession, it has at once in 
his mind a low self-gainful character. Itisa 
ladder for helping himself up. And, what 
makes it worse than any other profession, it is 
one where a man does not trust to his own en- 
ergy for success, but where he throws himself 
upon the Church’s duty to support him. 
Young men go through the seminary, and are 
licensed, and then claim the support of the 
Church. Great complaint is made, if they are 
not supported, that the Lord’s ministers are 
neglected and the Church is remiss in its duty. 
These young men have wholly misunderstood 
their case. The Church is under no obligation 
whatever to support them. If an individual 
church sees fit to call one of them to its pas- 
toral office, or if a board or committee sees fit 
to call one of them fito its service, that 
cburch or that board is undoubtedly under ob- 
ligations to support that man; but there the 
obligation ceases, The Church at large hasno 
pecuniary obligations toward the candidates at 
large or the ministers at large. The money 
question is one where the churches give the 
occupation and also the wages. They have to 
do with only such ministers as they see fit to 
employ. The rest have no pecuniary claims 
whatever. All that ordination does is to put 
the approval of the Church upon the ministra- 
tions of the man ordained; but no pecuniary 
support is involved in that. It is common to 
quote our Saviour’s words, ‘‘The laborer is 
worthy of” his hire,” as satisfactory proof that 
Church ; but our Lord tells us that the laborer 
is worthy of tis hire, not every one who offers 
to be a laborer. Moreover, hire is a covenanted 
stipend, and not a compulsory tax. I dwell on 
this matter because the error here is fruitful 
of evil. There are to-day hundreds of minis- 
ters in our country who ought to be at tent- 
making, earning their bread; but who, under 
a mistaken sense of the ministry as a paid 
profession, are wandering up and down the 
Church, beseeching support, thus degrading 
themselves in their own eyes and degrading 
the ministry in the eyes of all. To be depend- 
ent on a church’s call for my support is to 
make myself a slave. How can I, if called, 
preach faithfully in rebuke ‘of my people’s 
worldliness, if this be my spirit? In fact and 
in principle the thing is wrong. A preacher 
must be independent, trusting to the Lord and 
his own energies for his daily support, even 
while he rightfully accepts the laborer’s hire. 








If this view of the ministry were fairly pre- 
sented to every candidate at the start, a large 
number would turn back—all those who had 
sought the ministry as a comfortable means of 
support—and we should have left only those 
earnest, devoted souls whose paramount desire 
was to proclaim the Saviour and edify the 
Church of God. 

In these prefatory remarks I have endeavored 
to show, first, what the preacher is—not a priest 
fm any sense, but a teaching ruler of Christ’s 
Church ; and, secondly, that certain qualifica” 
tions are necessary on the part of the man to 
be exalted to this important and sacred office. 
Intq the details of these qualifications 1 now 
propose to enter, and, in dealing with these, I 
shall first treat of those which are of the low- 
est sphere, and yet which are of equal im- 
portance as to efficiency with those of the 
highest. I refer to physical prerequisites. 

I. Physical Prerequisites.—The preacher is re- 
quired to be ever before the people. He is the 
familiar form to old and young of his congre- 
gation and, outside of large cities, to the whole 
community. Now, itis sadly true that there 
may be defects in the outward man which 
may incapacitate him fora leader’s position, 
no matter what his mental and moral excel- 
lenees may be. The general proposition every 
one will approve on its statement. A physical 
defect that would naturally awaken painful or 
ludicrous emotions in an audience could not 
be endured in a public speaker. However 
much our sympathy might be excited for the 
unfortunate man and however much we might 
endeavor to annul the objection, the stern, 
unyielding law of association would rule out 
the afflicted orator from his conspicuous posi- 
tion, We must bow to the necessity and con- 
form to the conditions of life in which we ara 
placed by a Superior Power. But, while every 
one is ready to approve this general proposi- 
tion regarding bodily defects, many are not 
prepared to go so far as to put among the un- 
worthy those whose defects excite neither 
painful nor ludicrous emotions, but are simply 
obstacles to edification. And yet I cannot but 
hold that one whose most prominent function 
it is to use his voice ina large assembly must 
be a man neither of obscure nor feeble utter- 
ance. His words should be both clear and 
loud, that the illiterate and the old may not be 
left in doubt as to his meaning, It is most 
true that the voice can be cultivated, and that 
patient and wise training (which, however, is 
very rare) may overcome many errors in vol- 
ume, tone, and enunciation; but, with this 
granted, there still are many organically de- 
fective voices, that never could be made the 
proper instrument of the preacher. Th@weak- 
voiced and thick-voiced should see in their in- 
firmities a clear indication that they are not 
called to the preaching of the Gospel. I am not 
aware that sufficient attention is given tothe 
use of the voice in our theological seminaries. 
The ordinary elocution teacher generally does 
more harm than good. He may induce a man 
to speak loud and distinctly; but he is very 
apt to make him speak with an affected em- 
phasis, that mars his simplicity and sincerity. 
He is apt to fill his pupil with self-couscious- 
ness in utterance, and so givahim the exag- 
gerations of a stage-actor. It is not the pro- 
fessional elocutionist who is needed; but a 
friendly critic, to show a man his defects of 
utterance and a general attention to the pri- 
mary laws of speech. It is not so much the 
attainment of any positive methods of artic- 
ulation and emphasis, which are so likely to be 
mere tricks of a performer, that is to be sought, 
as the avoidance of positive errors caused by 
carelessness or slovenliness, A preacher 
should remember to use his rib-muscles as 
bellows and his throat-muscles as articulation 
keys, instead of making the latter do service 
for both. For this purpose he should stand 
erect, and not stoop over his manuscript. His 
head should be lifted and his shoulders thrown 
back, so that his voice be not impeded in its 
course. He should pronounce each syllable 
not emphatically; but clearly, and not leave 
his audience to guess out the last words of his 
sentences. He should remember that he is 
speaking to @ multitude, and not to « single 
friend by his side; and also that some of his 
audience are, doubtless, of imperfect hearing. 
And what is important in the delivery of the 
discourse is also important in the announce- 
ment of text and hymn and chapter—points 
on which every one in the congregation ought 
to be informed, but where the minister is 
often so careless that half his people have to 
ask the other half the number, or else neglect 
to join in a part of the service. 

No student should have the endorsement 
of seminary or church council until he can 
properly acquit himself in these matters, which 
areso generally regarded as of small conse- 
quence and beneath the notice of official 
criticism. If we were fitting men for mere 
earthly positions—such as the lyceum platform 
or the stage—we should insist on these funda- 
mental requirements of the voice and ite use, 
And shall we slight these requirements im the 
high and responsible duties of the Chureh ef 
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Christ, as if the law of fitness had no applica- 
tion there ‘ 

Another observation is founded on the fact 
that the duties of the constituted preacher are 
arduous and constant. It is that he must have 
a good physical organization. He must be 
able to bear frequent and copious draughts 
upon his nervous energy, for his preaching in- 
volves not only the labor of preparation, but 
sympathy, solicitude, and searching emphasis 
jn delivery, as wellas the personal ministry 
that forms the groundwork of his public ap- 
pealsand instruction. He isto be touched daily 
by the sorrows of his people, and feel for their 
spiritual wants a parent’s care; while in the 
retirement of the study he is to spare no 
paius to furnish his mind for the important 
didactic function which is peculiarly his. 
Such a work, bringing into constant exercise 
the inmost elements and faculties of his being, 
requires a physical frame sufficient to endure 
this enormous strain. If men are picked ac- 
cording to physical health for the military 
service of a country, much more is such a 
selection necessary for those who are to ex- 
pose their bodies to a severer trial than that 
of the camp and picket-guard. In the former 
case the very exposure of their occupation 
toughens and stiengtheus their bodies ; but 
in the latter every putting forth of energy in 
the line of the occupation is a drain upon the 
physical man, and there is no corresponding 
recompense. For a weak-bodied man, there- 
fore, to undertake the onerous duties of the 
preacher seems to me to be a tempting of 
Providence. Where there fs organic difficulty 
of lungs, beart, or nerves, the work for God is 
to be done in some other way than in the min- 
istry. We have every reason to believe that 
prophets and apostles and evangelists of the 
Old Testament and the New were men of 
strong physical structure or, at least, of sound 
heelth. We think of Moses climbing the cliffs 
of Sinai, Samuel hewing Agag in pieces, Jere- 
miah trudging off to the Euphrates and back 
twice for a single lesson to Judah, Elijah tray- 
ersing the wilderness, the apostles journeying 
into all lands, as men of muscle and sound 
physical organs. Nor is Paul to be considered 
a whit lees stalwart than the rest. His weuk- 
ness of appearance ( which his enemies asserted 
to exist) may have been in his diminutive size 
or in some misshapen feature of his face ; but 
surely the man whose life lay in journeyings, 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings, in hunger and thrist, in fastings, 
in cold and nakedness, iu abundant labors, fn 
prisons, with eight public secourgings, a ston- 
ing, and a shipwreck, and the care of all the 
churches, must have been aman of fron eon- 
stitution. Nor is Timothy an exception, the 
wine for his stomach’s sake and often infirmi- 
ties clearly showing that his infirmities were 
not of avery severe character. The settled 
pastor or preacher, even more than the itiner- 
ant evangelist (such as most of these were), 
needs this strong physical foundation for his 
life-work. He has not the change of scene and 
necessity of locomotion which may act as a 
relief and restorative to the evangelist. He 
consumes his vitality as rapidly, and has less 
resources for its renewal. 

The frequency with which ministers are laid 
aside from ‘public duties by reason of sickness 
largely arises from a want of regard to this 
physical qualification of a strong, healthy 
constitution, without which the preacher 
attempts an imposéible work, the only alter- 
native to a breaking-down being a slow and 
easy way of performing ministerial duties, or 
rather seeming to perform them, which no 
conscientious spirit could consent to for a mo- 
ment. I do not deny that every preacher may 
have and should have his time for recreation ; 
but, with such time reasonably adjusted to his 
life-scheme, he is, nevertheless, subjected to 
vicissitudes of mental and moral experience in 
his ministry, which absolutely require a body 
well ordered in health and vigor. 

It is a common fallacy, born of malice and 
endorsed by the unworthiness of a few, that 
the preacher leads an idle life. On the con- 
trary, there is no life so arduous as that of the 
conscientious minister. ‘There are certain 
duties in which others are more severely ex- 
ercised than he. The physician has to suffer 

frequent interruption of his hours of sleep, and 
the mechanic has to undergo a weariness of 
the muscles to which a minister is a stranger. 
But there is no calling which so constantly de- 
mands so large an attention of the profounder 
faculties, and, therefore, such an incessant 
strain upon the nervous energies of aman, 
as that which seeks the souls of men and 
ministers to them the deep things of 
God. The study of character and dis- 
position; the dialectic of sin and its excuses; 
the applications of sympathy, both for com- 
fort and for rebuke; the 4iSeriminations be- 
tween men, so as to be all things to all men; 
the serpent-wisdom carried by a dove-harm- 
lessness; the sense of the carthen vessel's un- 
Dinces over demanding the faitli-life, instedd 

















of the sight-life; the constant readiness for 
action, in spite of physical and nervous infirm- 
ity; the investigations of language ; the com- 
parisons of thought ; the broad outlook upon 
life and history; the watchfulness over the 
personal walk, as furnishing a guiding ex- 
ample ; the responsibility for immortal souls— 
these are some of the absorbing duties and 
affections of the Christian preacher Which 
make his life incomparably the most trying to 
the physical man. It may be urged against 
this position that preachers are distinguished 
for longevity, and that life insurance com- 
panies act accordingly. The answer is two- 
fold: first, that preachers generally die very 
young or very old. A large number of preach- 
ers fillearly graves. They have entered upon 
the laborious life with a slender physical con- 
stitution, and have a00n succumbed to its 
severe conditions. The longevity of the min- 
istry, when examined, is the longevity of those 
members of the ministry who do not die 
young, That is, if a minister has physical 
constitution enough to bear the draughts upon 
it, he will probably live longer than any one 
else. The second answer has reference to this 
atter fact, and 1s this: that the consciousness 
that one is directly and officially engaged in 
the grandest of all works; that he is, in the 
whole effort of his life, co-operating with God 
in his purposes of grace; and the peaceful con- 
science that accompanies this consciousness, 
render the mind free from those {nward con- 
flicts and collisions, anxieties and disappoint- 
mente, which do so much to shorten human 
life. In this way, with duties most trying to 
the physical mau, the minister can maintain 
and prolong his physical life beyond others. 

It is not an idle life, then, that promotes the 





§ preacher's longeyity. We are, as already said, 


to seek for the Gauses in the freedom from 
harassing cares and anxieties which a low 
earthly ambition generates; instead of which 
are the clear conscience and the happy knowl- 
edge of a high and holy vocation. 

We have thus far regarded the preacher’s 
physical health simply asa necessary founda- 
tiou on which to build his energetic life, as the 
proper support to his efficiency of force; but 
we should not do justice to this department of 
our subject if we did not notice the close con- 
nection that often obtains between bodily 
weakness and erroneous doctrine. Wedo not 
say that a man’sliver might cause lim to re- 
ject the Atonement, or his neuralgia might 
make him a Swedenborgian; we do not at- 
tribute to any degree of physical disease a de- 
struction of the biblical system of doctrine in 
the subject of disease; but we are confident 
that the coloring of a preacher's teaching 1s 
largely affected by his morbosity. Gloomy 
views of the Christian life, a false estimate of 
the relations whith Christians should sustaiu 
toward the moving world around them, an 
ascetic admixture with the duties of religion, 


a lack of practical sympathy with the varieties 


Of disposition found in a congregation of a 
thousand souls, anda failure to feel and ex- 
hibit the just inter-proportions of scriptural 
doctrine, are natural results of an enfeebled 
constitution, where the wheels of plhiysical 


life work jarringly and painfully. 
The preacher cannot stand up before his 


people trusting to a margin of pity and lenient 
judgment on their part. There are too many 
profound interests at stake. He is the teacher 
and guide, and cannot afford to have any ex- 
cuses for misleading. His fitness should be 
such as to render no excuses necessary. The 
question is not as to who shall testify for 
Christ, for those most afflicted in body can 
often give the clearest and most effective testi- 
mony ; but who shall be the official leader in 
thought, expounding the Scriptures and ex- 
horting the souls of men—who shull perform 
this constant many-sided duty, under all the 
emergencies of ministerial life. It is far more 
than a witness that is needed. It is one whose 
faculties are all sound and prompt to act, who 
can perceive with comprehensive vision, dis- 
criminate with acuteness, decide with wisdom, 
and exhort with persuasfon ; one who, forget- 
ful of self, is all in his subject and his hearers ; 
one who never wearies nor worries in his work 
but seeks it as water seeks its level. Can any- 
one deny that bodily health must be the phys- 
ical basis of such a functionary? While we 
are in the body, we must acknowledge its rela- 
tion to our highest life and activity. However 
a refined philosophy may despise it, wisdom 
can never neglect it. The necessities of our 
composite being must be regarded, and, how- 
ever humiliating it may be to our spiritual 
man, we must in all our preparations for spir- 
itual work recognize the important part which 
the body is called upon to play. 

We have endeavored to show this tmpor- 
tance of a sound body in the Christian preach- 
er, that it is necessary for the comfort’ and 
edification of his people and for his own prop- 
er energy and truthfulness; but we will not 
be understood for a moment as making those 
physical prerequisites of first consequence 
because we put them naturally first in order of 
thought and mention. We do not forget that 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





the preacher’s office is a divine one; that it was 
constituted by the Lord of the Church; that it 
is one of the special forces by which he pre- 
serves, nourishes, and exaks his mystic bride; 
and that its glory is altogether a divine and 
spiritual] glory, not to be comprehended or 
judged by the natural mind. Our appeal for 
healthy ministers is not an appeal in behalf of 
the natural mind; but in behalf of that true 
wisdom which carefully adapts its means to 
their ends, and which in the offices of the 
Church of Christ finds a physical as well as » 
spiritual life to deal with and of which to 
make a factor in all the processes of organized 
activity. 











Sanitary. 
AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSO- 
CIATION. 


SANITATION OF CITIES, ETC. 


THis Association has just held its seventh 
annual meeting at Nashville. It may well be 
congratulated upon the results of previous 
meetings and upon the several large health 
volumes which testify to the value of the 
work it has accomplished; but this last meet- 
ing surpassed any of the others in interest and 
importance, It bas been a notable year for 
this Association. Not a year since its execu- 
tive and advisory committee met in Washing- 
ton to devise a plan for a national health ad- 
ministration, which bas since been so far suc 
c¢ssful as to have been recognized of great 
value not only in staying pestilence, but in 
devising methods for the future control and 
abatement of disease. The Association repre- 
sents the status of sanitary knowledge at the 
present day, It includes physicians, engineers, 
chemists, scientists, ministers, lawyers, and 
citizens who have become impressed with the 
great import of these health studies and the 
great need there is not only of popular educa- 
tion in this line, but also of acute expert study 
and practice. 

The sessions opened at Nashville, on Tues- 
day, November 18th, with a paper by Colonel 
George FE. Waring, of Newport, ov the “ Drain- 
age and Sewerage of Cities.’ 

The first point made was that it is essential 
to the best sanitary engineering as to sewerage 
that. provisions be made for separating the 
storm-water, so that sewers should not be the 
provided conduits for it. 

The sewers should be kept for removing the 
wastes of the population. For this purpose 
much smaller sewers can be used. No sewer 
should be more than six inches in diameter 
until it wod its branches shall have accumu- 
lated a sufficient flow at the hour of greatest 
use to fill this size half full. Then the size 
should increase gradually. Stress was laid 
upon the great carrying power of five or six- 
inch pipe. The author might also have noted 
the velocity of current and the shape of the 
lower part of the sewer-pipe, since these, as 
well as caliber, modify the capacity. He in- 
sisted that house connections to main sewers 
should be without a trap, and that the soil- 
pipe should continue to a point above the 
roof of the house. This will do if sewers are 
properly kept; but if not, there is advantage in 
a trap near the union with the sewer. But 
Col. Waring’s plan would make each sewer- 
pipe a pure-air pipe, as well, so as not to need 
other ventilation or disconnection with the 
main sewer. The smaller pipe should be 
funnel-shaped at its entrance into the larger, 
so that the vertical diameter of the inlet 
at ita point of junction should be the 
game as the diameter of the sewer. The mouth 
of the sewer should not be water-locked, nor 
P too much exposed to heavy draughts of wind, 
He especially commends the diminished sew- 
erage system for small towns. He also recog- 
nizes that, by the plan of excluding all storm- 
water and all soil-drainage, there must bea 
system of subsoil drainage. For this he ad- 
vises drain-pipes, laid a little higher than the 
sewer and delivering their water not through 


part of the sewer, or « man-hole connected 
therewith. As one-half of the rainfall finds 
its way into the soil, this involves a consider- 
able increase of sewage flow. Where a city 
is flat, he presented the feasibility of artificial 
pumping at the termini, as the average cost is 
only 9 cents per foot of elevator for each mil- 
lion gallons raised. For the disposal of sew- 
age in large towns he approved theintermittent 
downward filtration system, as now used near 
Paris, and in smaller towns the sub-surface 


The paper was one worthy of the Association 
and embodied many well-understood principles 
of sewage delivery. At present the feasibil- 
ity of the three separated systems must remain 
under discussion, nor must we lose sight of 
those who advocate the separate removal of 
all fecal accumulation. 

The evening session. was occupied by ad- 
dresses of welcome from Gen. Marks, of Ten- 
noses, from the mayor of Nashville, and the 





loose joints of the sewer, but into, the upper 


irrigation system, as applied in Lenox, Mass. 
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president of the Tennessee Medical Society, 
followed by the address of Prof. Cabell, of 
Virginia, as president of the Association. It 
reviewed in extenso the history of the Nation- 
al Board of Health, and showed what efforts 
were being made for accurate study of all ep- 
idemic diseases. The paper of Eliot C. Clarke, 
C.E., on city scavengering at Boston, was 
valuable as a careful outline of the method 
there adopted, and showing both its advan- 
tages and defects. 

All offal, refuse food, etc. is removed in 
water-tight covered wagons about twice a 
week and well disposed of. Ashes are put on 
dumping-grounds ; but this disposal is not sat- 
isfactory, as they often contain other mate- 
rials. Street cleansing is largely done by 
sweepers and othermachinery. This, with the 
material of catch-basins at the openings of 
sewers, is also dumped; but is not good for 
building ground and hardly valuable as a 
manure. Cesspools and yard-houses are 
emptied by the odorless excavating apparatus. 
The paper of the Rev. Dr. Thompson, of New 
Orleans, followed, on the “Disposal of Gar- 
bage’* for that city. He showed that thus far 
they had found the removal by scows to be 
the only feasible method, and described in 
full the three tugs which the auxiliary Health 
Association of New Orleans had presented to 
the city. The paper and discussions of the 
gentlemen showed how feasible it is, and not 
degrading, for ministers to study the health of 
bodies, as well as souls, and aid in these great 
concerns, so intimately affecting the welfare of 
population, 
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THE HUNT 60LLECTION IN BOSTON. 


BY WM, M. F. ROUND. 
I, 


Wuewn Hunt painted children, he was in his 
element. In proof of this, look at No. 45—‘‘ A 
Portrait of a Child.” No matter whose like- 
ness it is, it is everybody’s child idea, because 
in the face there is 80 much that makes child- 
hood beautiful. The canvas is abloom with 
innocence and trustfulnes# and love. There 
is also just the quaintness of over-wise child- 
hood which an intelligent child, beginning to 
look about the world, always has. The pursed- 
up lip is a baby protest against somethings the 
little head can’t quite fathom. In technique 
this picture is worthy of any painter of any 
place or any time. Prized as it is, the canvae 
should not be permitted to go home. A picture 
like this belongs to the world. There are 
pictures no better than this for which galleries 
become famous. It is infinitely better in every 
way than the famous Greuze in the gallery at 
Angers ; aye, it is better in its strength, and in 
everything but a certain peach-bloom trick o1 
color, than any child face or woman face that 
Greuze ever painted. It is worthy to be hung 
beside the child-pictures that Velasquez left 
behind him. Send it to France, label it witb 
the name of some dead Frenchman, and the 
Louvre would buy it. Aside from its meri‘ 
from an art standpoint, the most interesting 
portrait in the exhibition is that of Hunt him. 

+self, painted by his own hand, and already toc 
briefly described in THe INDEPENDENT. It 
is a wonderful head—in color, in draw- 
ing, in expression all that could be wished. 
Where it is to-day it should hang for 
ever; not in the sable drapery of black that 
now surrounds it. Take that away when the 
ache of first parting is gone; but renew per. 
ennially the great bunches of roses, the flam- 
ing ehrysanthemums and nasturtiums, the 
massed bunches of wood violets, and forget 
not to put in aspray of laurel for his fame 
and of myrtle for our grief! The great, strong, 
loyal soul looks out from that face. How 
they loved him who knew him! A paper 
signed by some of his disciples is beforeme. He 
who wrote it will pardon me if I quote his 





words. He says: ‘‘ The weight of his value as - 


a teacher was mighty (he was as a man 
unique). Life in art has gone out here. It is 
dreadful to think that we are never to be 
whirled along in art work and inspiration by 
his fire of enthusiasm. Those whotruly love 
art will be gratified beyond all they have ever 
dreamed by the works Mr. Hunt has left. 
There are qualities in the panels in Albany 
that are not excelled anywhere. There is no 
composition of three horses in the world that 
equals that in ‘The Flight of Night’; and 
for the luminosity of its color ean you think 
of its equal ?”’ 

This mention of “The Flight of Night” 
brings me to a consideration of Hunt’s latest 
work. Here are the studies by which he ar- 
rived at the perfection of the panels in the 
capitol at Albany. These pictures, painted on 
the sandstone walls of the Assembly Chamber, 
“eceutpy the spaces above the windows on the 
north and south sides, at a hight.of forty-five 
feet, Each space is forty feetwide, measured 
long its horizontal base, sud fourteen fee 
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high at its central point., (The preceding fig- 
ures are from the admirable essay by Mr. John 
C. Dalton, which is prefixed to the catalogue 
of the Hunt Exhibition.) 

The hight from which they are to be viewed 
and thé surface upon which they are painted 
made the task of the artist far from an easy 
one. No man could be better aware of these 
difficulties than was Hunt. He met them 
bravely and overcame them. His whole life 
had been a life of unconscious preparation for 
this work, He had studied where he had 
learned the value of boldness of design. He 
had studied Nature in all its phases. The sea, 
the air, the flelds, the sky, the human figure— 
all these things had claimed his attention. 
He had thought much and dreamed loftily, 
too. These great imaginative works had been 
growing in his soul for years. In our studies 
and in our work we sometimes ask ourselves 
why we do thus and so in apparently aimless 
endeavor? Godis sure to give the answer, if 
we wait and listen. By every act, however 
trivial it may seem, we train ourselves for 
something we are to be or todo. Only some 
men die without finding out what itis. No 
doubt they know elsewhere. The crown of 
Hunt's life-work is te be found in the capitol 
of the Empire State. I have not seen these 
finished pictures; but I have seen the studies 
and | know what they must be. Let me quote 
Mr. Dalton’s description of them: 

‘The picture on the north wall is from a 
design made many years before, but never 
fully completed. It was somewhat modified 
from the original sketch, to make it more ap- 
propriate for its new situation ; but its most 
important features remained the same. It is 
wholly supernatural in its details and entirely 
human in its objects and interest. A chariot 
in the clouds, without body, wheels, or axle, 
and a female driver, without reins, guiding her 
galloping horses without bridle.or harness, 
usher in the dawning future and sleeping pos- 
sibilities of a great continent. Notwithstand- 
ing the material contradictions of this design, 
the action of all the figures is perfectly effi- 
cient, and the car, with its human freight, 
moves with a velocity and momentum that 
leave nothing to be desired. The impression 
of hight and space is given with remarkable 
success. 

‘The picture on the south wall is rather 
more simple in its idea, and will probably be 
more quickly appreciated by the majority of 
visitors. Perhaps there may be a question 
whether ft is not really the better of the two. 
It was from a design of very recent date and 
especially adapted for the purpose required. 
It shows the adventurous | discoverer, 
standing upright in hts skiff on the 
open ocean, absorbed in the spectacle 
of a new healland. He takes no care of 
the sailing or steering of his boat. That is 
done by the mysterious forces of Nature and 
destiny that are there to guide and propel the 
vessel that carries him. Their graceful figures 
keev company with the skiff and rise and fall 
with the motion of the waves. They do not 
even swim; but they move so naturally that 
thev seem entirely appronriate to the place and 
time. One of them, a little in advance. is 
beckoning with her hand to the new country 
just in sieht ; and. though thev all anpear to 
have been fn attendance on the boat for most 
of its vovage. not one of them will be visible 
when ft. tonches the shore. The pictnre gives 
with great force the idea of the reality of in- 
finences which are imperceptible to human 
observation.” 

So much for the description, and, admirable 
as it Is, it falls far short, as Mr. Dalton would 
be among the first to admit, of anything like 
conveying an adequate impression of the vigor 
and strength that are in the figures or of the 
lum{nosity and purity that characterizes the 
color in the pictures. 

In this exhitition of Hunt’s works one 
thing must strike the most casual observer, 
That isthe artist’s wonderful versatility. The 
exhibition {s complete in nearly all branches 
of art, There are works of sculpture, results 
of his early studies. There are landscapes, 
figures, portraits, marine’ views, charcoal 
sketches, and memoranda jotted down in 
pastel. There never was a specialty in art 
big enough to contain Hunt. I know that 
there are some who will ask: “‘ How could a 
man who did so many things do them well ?”” 
I answer: Because all these things belong to 
art, and Hunt was an artist in the biggest 
sense of the word. Get at the bottom of spe- 
cialties in art, and you will generally find indo- 
lence. There was not a fiber of indolence in 
Hunt’s mental or physical constitution. He 
worked because work was recessary for the 
perfection of his work ‘and for work’s sake. 
Sometimes Hunt is called an “impressionist,” 
Just what an “impressionist ’’ is it is not easy 
to define. Judging by the “impressionists” 
that I have known, I should say tbat {t is to 
‘be a man who has begun to climb the arduous 
staircase of art study, and, being weary with 
study, has sat down on the fourth or fifth 
step. Hamerton, who is generally very clear 
and correct in his definitions, says: “The 
impressionists are a new séct, composed, as 
‘all new sects in painting invariably are, of 
young men who have not definitely formed 
their styles.” By this standard, Hunt wae not 
an impressionist. He did not always, to be 
sure, carry his pictures to utmost perfection 
in mere technique ; but. he , never stopped 
short. of the purpose he bad in view, 









press, he stopped. .He might have carried his 
own portrait further in the matter of mechan- 
ical execution; but when. he had given expres- 
sion to what he wished his friends to see in 
that portrait, he laid down his brush. No- 
body who compares that picture with the por- 
trait of Mrs. Ward, beside it, would deny that 
the artist had the ability to carry.the portrait 
to the last degree of technical finish. Let me 
quote a few lines from Hamerton once more. 
He says, touching a school, what I would fain 
say of Hunt. The dead artist possessed “a 
gift which has always appeared to me one of 
the most enviable—that of reducing the nat- 
ural complexity of landscape to a simple yet 
satisfactory expression. People are very apt 
to undervalue this, because the result looks 
easy and has the appearance of having 
cost but little labor; yet, if they knew how 
difficult it is to simplify Nature well, they 
would appreciate a power which makes the 
buman interpreter less the slave of detail and 
more free to seek the expression of higher 
sentiments.’? What the critic here says of the 
German school of landscape artists applies 
with strong force to what Hunt aimed at and 
what he did. He was too great a man to be 
finical for mere nicety’s sake. Thereis work 
in the collection that in detail of composition 
and technical finish might have been carried 
further; but there is no slovenly or careless 
work, Mr. Hunt was a conscientious artist. 
Art was his religious expression ; he worshiped 
God by painting pictures. 

How long might we linger among the works 
of this great man! e have only walked 
hastily through the gallery ; but we have seen 
enough, perhaps, to feel that only the w 
body of the master {s dead—that be lives in 
the work he leaves, and thatthe garlands be- 
fore his portrait will be renewed by loving dis- 
ciples while art has aplace in the old city 
where he labored and which he loved so well. 





Biblical Resenech, 


Dr. OPPERT has put forth an ingenious 
theory as to the island in the Persian Gulf 
from which, according to ancient writers, the 
Pheenicians had originally come. In the cune- 
iform inscriptions frequent mention is made of 
an island or district in the gulf, the Accadian 
name of which is Nituk, ‘the divine land,” 
and not ‘‘the original land,” as Dr. Opper; 
would render it. The Assyrian name of the 
country is now read T{lvun by the French As- 
syriologist, and identified with the Greek 
Tylos, or Tyros, the modern island of Bahrein. 
This island, Dr. Oppert thinks, was the primf- 
tive seat of the Phenician people, and believes 
that if excavations were undertaken in it they 
would lead to important results. Grave objec- 
tions, however, may be urged against the 
theory. In the first place, the first character 
of the Assyrian name of the land in question 
has the phonetic value of dil, not of til, which 
was the value of another character altogether. 
Secondly, the Greek form of Tilvun would be 
Tilyos, or possibly Tilos; certainly not 
Tylos. And, thirdly, the reading Tylos 
rests on the authority of Ptolemy, all the 
other classical writers who mention the 
island having Tyros. That this last is the 
correct reading seems evident from the 
legend, which brought the Tyrians of Phenicia 
from this island of the far east. The legend 
belongs tothe Greek period and appears to 
have no other foundation than the similarity 
of the two geographical names in Greek pro- 
nunciation, It may be added that excava- 
tions have been made in the Island of Bahrein 
during the past year, at the expense of the 
British Museum, resulting in the discovery of 
some cuneiform inscriptions, one of which 
gives us the names of a hitherto unknown 
king and deity. 


..--A paper has been read before the Society 
of Biblical Archwology, by Mr. E. A. Budge, 
on a duplicate copy of an Assyrian text of 
Assur-natsir-pal, discovered by Mr, Rassam at 
Balawat. It is inscribed on two alabaster 
slabs, preserved in a stone coffer, which appa- 
rently formed part of an altar. The impor- 
tant peculiarity of the texts is that the words 
are divided in them by straight lines, a pecn- 
Harity not hitherto met with in Assyrian in- 
scriptions. The discovery would have been 
valuable {n the early days of Assyrian dect- 
pherment ; now, however, it simply confirms 
the established reading and translation of the 
inscriptions. A fragment of an astronomical 
tablet, now in the British Museum, also ex- 
hibits the same peculiarity. The texts transla- 
ted by Mr. Budge recount the titles and con- 
quests of Assur-natsir-pal, and state that’he 
restored the city of Imgur-Bel, now Balawat, 
and built therein a temple to Makhir, the god 
of dreams. Assur-natsir-pal reigned from 888 
to 858 B. C. 3 


....A fine cylinder of Cyrus, written in Haby- 
lonfan cuneiform, has lately arrived at the 
British Museum. He calls himself upon it 
the son of Kambyses, the eon of Cyrus, the son 
of Kambyses, and describes his capture of 








Ba) and the death of Berens Not a 
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When he had expressed. what he wished to ex- 


NDENT. 
Personalitics, 
In connection with the recent banquet to Gen, 
Grant, at, Chicago, Mark Twain tells a story 
of how he attended a “tremendous dinner” 
in London, when the lord mayor, “ or whoever 
was bossing the occasion,” read a list of the 
noble and distinguished persons who were pres- 
ent. Notwithstanding the occasional applause 
when the names of favorites were read, Mark 
became tired of the drawling monotone of the 
reading, and entered tnto conversation with 
the gentleman by his side, who talked most 
pleasantly. ‘‘Suddenly,”” says Mark, just as 
he was giving me his views upon the future 
religious aspect of Great Britain, our ears were 
assailed by a deafening storm of applause. 
Such a clapping of hands I had never heard 
before. It sent the blood to my head with a 
rush and I got terribly excited. I straightened 
up and commenced clapping my hands with 
all my might. [.moved.about..excitedly in my 
chair, and clapped harder and harder. ‘‘ Who 
isit?” I-asked thé) om my right. 
‘‘Whose name did he read?’ “Samuel L. 
Clemens,’”’ he answered. I stopped applauding. 
I didn’t clap any more. It kind of took the 
life out of me, and I sat there like a mummy 
and didn’t even get up and bow. It was one 
ofthe most distressing fixes I ever got into 
and it will be many a day before I forget it. 


...There died in Madrid a few days ago 
Dona Maria Manuela Kirkpatrick, Dowager 
Countess of Montijo, whose principal title to 
fame was that she was the mother of Eugenie, 
wife of Napoleon III. Her history is, besides, 
full of romance. She was the daughter of a 
Scotch merchant at Malaga, who was Ameri- 
can consul under .President Jackson. She 
married the Count of Montijo in 1889, and 
traveled after he died. Her younger daughter 
married the Duke of Alba from a third-floor 
lodging, and Eugenie, the elder daughter, had 
to wait till she could find a match as good. 
She found it in Louis Napoleon, to whom she 
proved a wife worthy of his ambition and of 
the empire he‘triéd to establish. Since this 
marriage the Countess has Uved in a sort of 
splendid half retirement ‘at Madrid and has 
been visited often by her daughter. Eugente 
was sent for to visit her on her death-bed, and 
reached Madrid only in time to hear the news 
of her death from King Alfonsv. On her way, 
she passed through France and Paris, by per- 
mission of the French Government, and spent 
a few hours in the society of her friends and 
the friends of the Empire. She met in France 
nothing but respect, but must have sadly 
missed the admiring crowds and the enthusi- 
asm that used to follow her. 


.. Bishop Potter enjoyed last week the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his consecration as Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York. On Saturday 
religious services were held in Trinity Church, 
where. the Bishop was consecrated. An orna- 
mented silver chalice and paten, lined with 
gold, were presented by Bishop Seymonr, in be- 
half of the clergy whom Bishop Potter had 
ordained, and an address from the clergy and 
laity of the diocese, written by Dr. Osgood, was 
read by Dr: Dix, to which Bishop Potter re- 
plied. On Tuesday evening, at the Academy 
of Music, an address was read from Union 
College, of which the Bishop fs a graduate, 
and an exquisite casket was presented by a 
committee representing the friends of the 
Bishop. Mr. Evarte made the speech of the 
evening, and fittingly said that the occasion 
was only an illustration of the reputation 
which all agreed had attended the life of their 
blameless bishop. 





...-Prince Valujeff, the newly-nominated 
vice-chancellor of the Russian Empire, has been 
prominent at court for fifty years, He early 
found favor with the Czar Nicholas, was made 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and became the 
leader of society. He married a noble lady, 
and then quarreled with her, so that they were 
both sent away. In his retirement he wrote 
able papers against the administration, and so 
distinguished himself that, when Alexander 11 
began his reforms, he was selected to help in 
the work and was made Minister of the In- 
terior in 1861. Abont ten years ago he fell 
from favor; but was restored before long and 
has been influential in the government ever 
since, He is too liberal to suit the views of 
Prince Gortchakoff, and that crafty veteran is 
trying to prevent his appointment. 


..seThe Philadelphia Record tells an inter- 
esting story of the manner in which the wife 
of John Morrissey acted as his school-teacher 
during the whole period of their wedded life. 
‘we hours sine 5a ihe. whens on c0e 
in the ey —were regularly devoted to the 
tocoene rig, ar be boarbed’ to tend 
write and ‘cipher. He wae her pupil till 
final sickness. triad 


«+» @é@peral Grant, being asked on his return 
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Tux subject of electric transmission of power 
is exciting a good deal of interest at present, 
and it is found that by suitable arrangements 
of dynamo-electric machines a given number 
of horse-power can be transmitted to a dis- 
tance of miles even with a loss of not more than 
25 or 80 per cent., more efficiently, in fact, 
than by any other means known at present 
and without requiring a conductor of any pre- 

s dimensions, In a recent lecture at 
Sheffela, Professor Ayrton pointed out (what 
had previously been noted by Professor Hous- 
ton, of Philadelphia) that the condition of 
economy for the current which transmits the 
power is that tt should be of small quantity, but 
high electromotive power, acting upon a@ motor 
running at high speed. This requires that the 
driving and driven engines should each make 
from 700 to 2,000 turns per minute, at least, 
and that the fields of magnetic force in which 
the armatures revolve should be produced 
either by permanent magnets or by currents 
independent of that which transmits the power. 
There is no difficulty in arranging this, by 
providing the revolving armature with two or 
more independent coils of wire: one course, 
which sends its currents through the stationa- 
ry magnets and maintains the strength of the 
magnetic field, while the other coils of fine 
wire transmit their work in any desired direc- 
tion. Since large steam engines produce 
power with a vastly greater economy than 
small ones, it would be, as the Professor 
showed, an economical arrangement, so far as 
fuel and labor are concerned, for a city like 
Sheffield to place large steam engines at a 
central point, and transmit the power, like gas 
and water, to the points where it is needed. In 
his calculation, however, nothing is said as to 
the interest on the capital invested in conduct. 
ors and magneto-electric machines. The pro- 
fessor indicated also how this transmitted 
power could be used to produce light and heat 
with economy, not by employing the trans- 
mitted current directly, but indirectly, the 
motor drivn by the transmitted current driv- 
ing in its turn a magneto machine, with coarse 
wire coils, adapted to the special circumstances 
of the case. The electric transmission of 
power has aiready had several successful 
applications. Perhaps the most remarkable 
experiment {s that of the French engineers 
Chretien and Felix, who laet year plowed 
fields by electricity, They used two Gramme 
machines, which were worked by a steam 
engine, to produce the currents. These cur- 
rents were conducted half a mile or so to the 
motors, which were also Gramme machines, 
one on each side of the field to be plowed. By 
directing the current from one to the other, 
the plows were drawn across the field by 
means of wire ropes. The motors and wind- 
lasses were mounted on wagons, which could 
be moved to any required point, and the ex- 
periment proved an entire suceess in every 
respect. 

....Mars was in opposition on the 12th, and 
is now rapidly receding from the earth. His 
satellites have been continuously observed at 
Washington, and probably elsewhere. They 
have both been seen repeatedly at Princeton 
with the 9}-inch telescope of the Scientific 
School Observatory, a fact which shows them 
to be considexsably brighter than had been ex- 

An extensive series of measurements 
made with the Princeton instrument upon the 
polar and equatorial diametere of the planet 
shows that the polar compression is quite in- 
sensible, far below the value (1-50) stated in 
most of the text-books, but in accordance with 
the results of Bessel and Dawes. During the 
past opposition the planet’s disc was for sev- 
eral days entirely free from phase, a cireum- 
stance rare and extremely favorable to the 
accuracy of such observations, 


.,--England has few colored autumn-leaved 
trees. American species translated to that 
country still carry with them their colored 
characteristics, But this season they seem to 
have outdone themselves, and the sweet gum 
is the center of praise for its beauty by all the . 
London newspapers. On the other hand, in 
our own country the autumn folfage has been 
particularly dull this season. The landscape, 
as a general thing, was more as it generally is 


“in Europe. Those who consider these things 


believe there is much yet to learn about the 
cause of leaf coloration. 


...» Zhe Observatory for October contains a 
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BMissions, - Society in Northern Borneo, In Borneo and Pebbles. 


or 


CHRISTLIEB’S PAPER ON MISSIONS. 


Tue Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift is pub- 
lishing in full the paper on ‘‘ The Present Con- 
dition of Evangelical Missions among the 
Heathen" which was read by Prof. Christ- 
lieb before the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance, at Basle. The first part of the paper 
is given in the November number of the Zeit- 
schrift, and the rest is to follow. It opens 
with a contrasted view of the condition of 
foreign missions at the end of the last cen- 
tury and now, which takes into consideration 
the unfavorable as well as the favorable 
aspects but leaves a large balance on the 
favorable side. The operations of seventy 
societies in Europe and America are included, 
besides those of independent colonial societies 
in Sierra Leone, the Cape Colony, and Aus- 
t -'fa, several small societies, and the Indies, 
‘‘daughter societies,” as the Madagascar and 
the Hawaiian, and the “grand-daughter so- 
ciety"? in Ponape. The present total number 
of native Christian adherents is estimated at 
1,650,000, and notice is taken that the increase 
in the year 1878, put at about 60,000, was 
larger than the whole number of adherents at 
the beginning of thecentury. Of the 1,650,000 
adherents, 810,000 are given to the West In- 
dies, 40,000 to 50,000 to West Africa, 180,000 to 
South Africa, 240,000 to Madagascar, 400,000 
to 500,000 to India and Further India, 90,000 to 
the Indian Archipelago, 45,000 to 50,000 to 
China, and more than 800,000 for the South 
Sea Islands. Four hundred thousand pupils 
are taught in 12,000 mission schools, besides 
hundreds of native-born candidates for the 
ministry in dozens of higher institutes and 
theological seminaries. The present total in- 
come of the Protestant societies is about 
$5,762,000 (or five times that of the Roman 
Catholic Propaganda), of which England con- 
tributes $8,332,000, America $1,666,000, and 
Germany and Switzerland from $500,000 to 
$700,000. 

In his criticism of the methods and activity 
of the different churches in missionary enter- 
prise, Prof. Christlieb has to admit that the 
free churches surpass the established churches 
fn nearly every department, even some large 
established churches being surpassed by 
smaller ones in the same country, asin Scot- 
land. Even in England the efficiency of the 
Episcopal societies does not excel that of the 

g Nonconformists in anything like the propor- 
tion which the superior wealth and numbers 
of the established churches would lead us to 
expect. The English societies stand first in im- 
portance; next are those of the United States. 
In proportion to the strength of the congre- 
gations by which they are backed, the German 
and Dutch societies are surpassed in liberality 
by those of France, Switzerland, and Norway, 
and the Lutherans by some other communions. 
At the head of all, in proportion to the num- 
bers in the church, are the Moravians, whose 
contributions average $1.19 per member, great 
and small, of their community. 

In reviewing the condition of the mission- 
fields, the missions are classified into those 
among uncivilized people, asin the South Seas, 
America, and Africa, and those among people 
having a civilization, as the others. 

Among uncivilized people: 1. Australia. 
The remaining aboriginies are few and were 
once supposed to be incapable of elevation. 
Later efforts give a better account of them. 
The Moravians have two missions in Gippos- 
land, with thriving villages, neat churches, 
and decently-living communities of 175 native 
Christians, whose arrowroot took a prize 
medel at the Vienna Exhibition. The Pres- 
byterian Mission in South Australia makes a 
good report. The Anglicans have schools 
and there are a few colonial missions. 

2. Among the Maories of New Zealand, the 
Church Missionary Society, besides 16 Euro- 
pean missionaries, has 27 native priests and 
220 teachers, with 10,315 adherents, or about 
one-third of the whole population. The Wes- 
leyan missions have been greatly injured by 
wars; but they have some Maori churches. 
The Hermannsburg Mission has three Maori 
Stations, and the Propagation and North Ger- 
man Societies have some mixed congregations 
of natives and Europeans. 

8. New Guinea has been entered in the 
northwest by Dutch missionaries; and on the 
southeast, since 1871, by the London Mission- 
ary Society. 

4. Celebes, the crown of all the Dutch mis- 
sions, has a Christian peninsula of Minnahassa, 
where more than 80,000 out of 114,000 inhabit- 
ants have been converted, forming 199 congre- 
gations, with 125 schools. The newer Dutch 
missions in Java, with the large seminary in 
Depok, show a renewal of activity on the part 
of the churches of Holland; but the churches 
in Amboyna, Ket, and Ana, and the few Chris- 
tians who are left in Timor and Wetter, still 
wait for missionaries. The Rhenish Society 

has missions in Southern, the Propagation 
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Nias and among the Battas of Sumatra the 
Rhenish Society has 25 missionaries and 8,000 
converts, as a wall against the progress of 
Mohammedaniem under the fostering policy of 
the Dutch Government. 

5. The number of communicants in Polynesia 
is reckoned at 36,000, in Micronesia at 15,000, 
in Melanesia at over 30,000, in all over 68,000, 
with 340,000 in the Christian community. 

We are obliged to pass over the review of 
the missions in America, including those to 
the Indians, in Central and South America, and 
in the West Indies, which {s given in detail, 
and concerning which the more important 
facts are generally known, Fora similar rea- 
son, we pass over the notice of the African mis- 
sions, with which the present number con- 
cludes and which has been largely anticipated 
for us in the paper which was read by Dr. 
Means, at the last meeting of the American 
Board. 





School wand College. 


Tue faculty and students of Middlebury 
College have arranged their difficulties. The 
faculty offered to receive the students back if 
they would sign a pledge of submission to all 
future college requirements, The students re- 
plied with a paper asking the faculty to make 
concessions respecting the demerit marks and 
the attention to be given to future petitions 
and to acknowledge that the students had not 
done any moral wrong. The faculty assured 
the students that they would allow certain lim- 
itations in the case of the demerits, that they 
were willing to receive petitions from the 
students and give them candid consideration, 
and would leave the moral question to each 
man’s conscience. 





.-»-A case just tried in a justice’s court at 
Northampton, Mass., involves a question of 
interest relating to the responsibility of facul- 
ties who interfere in transactions between 
students and outside parties in which the in- 
terests of the school may beinvolved. A print- 
er had undertaken to print an annual for the 
students, which the faculty suppressed on the 
eve of publication and before he had received 
more than a part of his pay. He brought suit 
against the faculty for what wae due him. 
They pleaded that the publication contained 
libelous matter, and they could not be holden 
for what they had a right to suppress. The 
justice decided in favor of the faculty. The 
matter may be taken to a higher court, 


....The school of theology of Boston Unt- 
versity has a larger number of additions of 
members for the new term than for two years 
before. Three of the new students are young 
women, making the whole number of women 
in the class five. Eighty new members have 
already been enrolled in the law class, and 
others are coming in daily. The class has 
never before had as many new members. The 
freshman class in the College of Liberal Arts 
has twenty-three members, eleven of whom 
are young women. Some of the upper classes 
have received additions and eight persons 
have been enrolled as special students. 


..+»The Boston School Board have been con- 
sidering a proposition to make the tenure of 
position of the teachers dependent on their 
good behavior or their continuing to do satis- 
factory work, and to provide for pensioning 
them on their retiring. The city solicitor has, 
however, given a legal opinion that no con- 
tract can be made with a teacher for more than 
one year, and the teachers will have to plod 
on in their old, uncertain way. 


....A new library building, named fn honor 
of the late Dr. Bittle, has been completed at 
Roanoke College, Va., and was opened on the 
17th of October. The building is handsome 
and substantial, arranged after the plan of the 
best libraries, is well furnished, and has 16,- 
000 volumes on the shelves, with capacity for 
as many more. Offerings of books are request- 
ed, which may be sent to the care of A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., in this city. 


....-The Young Ladies’Classical and Bible 
College, Binghamton, N. Y., is making ar- 
rangements to provide a free home and educa- 
tion for one hundred more approved candidates 
for missionary and evangelistic work and for 
the daughters of deceased and disabled mis- 
sionaries. The pupils will receive the instruc- 
tion of the regular course of the College, with 
an additional course in theology, medicine, 
and music. 


.---The friends of Lane Theological Sem. 
inary have $18,000 subscribed toward the erec- 
tion of their new hall, and need $2,500 more to 
complete the building foruse. The hall is of 
stone, massive and beautiful, containing a 
chapel, spacious recitation rooms, a parlor, 
gymnasium, and museum. Th. roney now 





asked for isto be applied tothe  nishing of 
the building. 





THE a-teen-a-t almanac multiplieth. 


..--A headlong man isn’t always long- 
headed. 


...-The people of Kalamazoo dislike to be 
called Kalamazulus. 


...-A competing hotel out West says gener- 
ously of another that ‘‘it stands without ar- 
rival.’’ 


-... When the deacons of a church hand 
around the silver contribution-dish, they do 
not expect it to come back nickel-plated. 


....The latest tramp lament is: ‘‘ Yes, mum. 
Wuth 8 million a week ago. Lost it all in 
stocks. Haven’t eat anything for a month.”’ 


.»-“* Puts and calls! I should say so!’ re- 
marked a young man. ‘‘He put me down the 
stairs, and said he'd call when he wanted me.” 


... It is strongly suspected that when Grant 
hangs up his stocking this Christmas there 
will be a determined effort to place the third 
term in it, 


....Jones can’t see why it fs telegraphed all 
the way from England when a horse takes a 
dose of salts. Jones has been reading of some 
racer taking the Epsom Cup, probably. 


....A Young Centenarlan.—Lady (with an 
eye for the picturesque): ‘‘How old are you, 
little boy?” Thttle Darkey: ‘ Well, if you goes 
by wot mudder says, I’s six; but if you goes 
by de fun I’s had, I’s most a hunderd.”’ 


..--Did you eyer notice how carefully a 
teamster protects his hands from contact with 
anything of a contaminating nature? When 
he wishes to place a barrel of ofl or molasses 
upon his team, the first thing he does {s to put 
on his skids. 


.--“*f was at church to-day, and enjoyed it 
greatly.” ‘Ah!’ said his pious landlady. ‘‘I 
am glad of that. I didn’t see you, though. 
On which side did you sit?” ‘Ahem—yes— 
ahem!’’ stammered the disconcerted Jones, ‘‘I 
sat on the—outside.” 


...- A boy was caught in the act of stealing 
raisins in a shop, and was locked up in a dark 
closet by the grocer. The boy commenced 
begging most pathetically to be released, and, 
after using all the persuasion that his young 
imagination could invent, proposed: ‘Sir, if 
you'll let me out and send for my daddy, he'll 
pay you for the raisins and lick me besides,”’ 
This appeal was too much for the grocer to 
resist. 

...“*Didn’t you ’splain to me dat if I set- 
tled up dat account you would give me a 
Nowauce?’’ said the darkey to the merchant, 
‘Yes, [ did say so, Sam,’’ said the merchant. 
“Tf you are ready to settle your bill now, I will 
make a good allowance,’’ and the merchant, 
waited for the colored individual to pull out 
his pocketbook. ‘ Well, sir, I hasn’t got the 
money jus’ now; but I thought I’d come in 
and get de "lowance. My wife wants a shawl.” 


..-.-Here isa scene that occurred at the 
registry of women as school voters at Lowell, 
Mass. ‘* Where were you born?’’ asked the 
registering alderman of a woman. ‘My birth- 
place, sir, is identical with that of the great 
statesman who subsequently resided and died 
at Marshfield, in this state!” ‘“‘Where was 
that, please ?’’ faintly breathed the paralyzed 
functionary. With a glance of withering scorn 
she sneered: ‘‘There! I thought you wouldn't 
know !”” and passed on exulting through the 
petty formalities that remained. 


....Three old gentlemen are sitting around a 
table on a steamboat, waiting to get another 
party to a game of cards. Presently they espy 
a nice-looking young fellow. One old party 
goes up to him and says: “ Pardon me, young 
man. We want somebody to join us in a game 
of cards. Would be happy to have you with 
us.” Thanks. I never play cards.”’ ‘Take 
a drink with us.” “Thanks. [ never drink.” 
“Well. Have a cigar.” “Thanks. I never 
smoke.” ‘Eh! Now I rather like that ina 
young man. Come into the cabin and I'll in- 
troduce you’ to my wife and daughters.” 
‘“‘Thanks,” said that demure young man. ‘I 
shall never marry.” 


....In the grammar department of a public 
school the teacher ended a talk with her class 
on mythology by reading to them: ‘ Vul- 
can, smith, architect, and chariot-builder for 
the gods on Mount Olympus, built their 
houses, constructed their furniture.” The 
following day the subject of the preced- 
ing day was giyen for a language les- 
son, and, as no mention was made of 
Vulcan, the teacher asked the class who built 
the houses for the gods on Mount Olympus. 
Fora while the children seemed lost in pro- 
found thought, when suddenly a gleam of in- 
telligence illuminated the face of one little 
girl, and she replied: ‘‘I can’t think of his 





first name, but his last name is Smith |” 
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Ministerial Register 


BAPTIST. 
ane epg W., ord. at Newton June- 
on, 

CRANE, D. M., Northampton, Mass., died 
recently. 

GREEN, 8. H., Cazenovia, N. Y., accepts call 

to Calvary ch., Washington, D. C. 

HAW'IHORN, J. B., D.D., New York City, 
accepts call to First ch., Richmond, Va. 


JOHNSON, C. H., South Seaville, N.J., called 
to Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y. 


MASON, A. F., acting pastor E Street ch., 
Washington, D. U., called to pastorate. 


om, D. D., ord. at Springfield Center, 


QUINCY, W. J., ord. at Morris, N. J. 


RADDICKS, A. D. G., ord. pastor of First 
ch., Annapolis, Md. 


RICKERSON, F. D., becomes pastor of the 
two united churches of Springfield, Ill. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, Groras B., ord. at Northboro, Mass. 

ALDEN, E. J., ord. at Woodstock, Mi. 

_—" J. A., removes from Odell to Chenoa, 
1, 


ANDREWS, C. E., of Bangor Seminary, sup- 
plies at West Bangor, Me. 


ATKINS, Doane R., Westbrook, talled to 
Brimfield, Conn. . 


BARTLETT, ¥. H., Bristol, N. H., supplies at 
Breckenridge and Wahpeton, D. T. 
ee J. 8., called to Kingston, 


BATCHELOR, Warp, ord. at Morrisville, N. Y. 


BRADSHAW, J. W , Batavia, Ill., accepts call 
to Rochester, Min 


BRONSON, G. F., Clinton, Wis., supplies 
Odell, I. 


ee H. M., Macomb, II1., called to Parsons, 
an 


BUSHEE, W..A., called to Brookfield, Vt. 

BUSSER, 8. E., supplies Morton, Ill., one 
year. 

COCHRAN, F. C., supplies Onarga, Ill. 


COLVER, A. W., Burlington, Ia., called to 
Woodbury, Conn. 


DIKE, 8. W., Montpelier, Vt., called to Royal- 
ton. 
=. E. L., accepts call to Shopiere, 


DURFEE, Carvin, Williamstown, Mass., died 
last week, aged 82. 

FAIRBANK, Joun B., Farmington, M11, 
accepts call to Spring Valley, Minn. 

GATES, M. A., 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., recovering 
from severe injuries received by a fall last 


summer. 
GOODELL, Isaac, New Baltimore, removes to 
Grand Ledge, ich. 


HALL, R. T., inst. at Mt. Vernon, O. 


HANNA, J. A., inst. over East Church, New 
Haven, Ct. 


HILL, EseEn L., accepts call to Olney, Ml. 
HOMER, J. I., Kewanee, supplies at Neponset. 
Tl. 


HULL, J. 8., Dassell, Minn., dismissed. 
JENKINS, O., supplies Morristown, N. Y. 


JONES, Caries, Saxonville, supplies at 
Tolland, Conn. 


JONES, R. G., D.D., inst. at Petaluma, Cal. 


McCLELLAND, P. F., Northport, supplies 
Leland, Mich. ° 


MOoGINLEY, W. A.., inst. at Portsmouth, N. H. 


PATCHIN, Joun, Olmsted, O., accepts call to 
Grass Lake, Mich. 


raat. L. H., accepts call to Gordon City, 


ROBERTS, James G., D.D , Kansas City, Mo., 
oceepte call to Church of Mediator, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

RUDDOCK, A. C., accepts call to Appleton 
and Ortonville, Minn. : 

SCOTT, A. J., inst. at Evanston, Il. 

SMITH. erase, Oberlin, called to Bruns- 
wi . 


STEVENSON, J. O., Ellsworth, Conn., called 
a. 


to Shenandoah, 

WE, CHares E., Saco, Me., denies that 
STO has been called to Milton, N. H. 
WOODWORTH, L. 8., Campello, accepts call 

to East Providence, R. I. 

WRIGHT, N. 8., accepts call to Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ALLEN, Ernay, D.D., died recently at New- 
port, Ky., aged 84. 

APPLETON, J. Hervey, ord. in this city as 
deacon. He was formerly a Baptist, min- 


ister. 

BRITTAIN, Wr1u14M, accepts call to Tiffin, UO. 

CLOAK, Grorce WaAsHINGTON, died recently 
at Bonn, Germany, where he was finishing 
his education. 

LINDSAY, Joun .: accepts call to St. John’s, 
G wn, D. 


MURPHY, WILLIAM, 6 as ase’t min. Ch. 
Ascension, Baltimore, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BICKFORD, L. P., resigns charge Free Baptist 
ch., Westford, Conn. 


BRAND, A. G., resigns pastorate Free Baptist 
[ n 4 
CARP 13 Lucten B., Methodist Episco- 
al, Baltimore, Md., died recently, 
DASHIELL, R. L., D.D., Methodist mission 
secretary, dangerously ill at Roseville, N. J. 
> Mo resigns pastorate Free Bap- 
h., Raymond, O. y 
PERKINS, Cuarzes 8., inst. over First Free 
Baptist ch., Boston; Mass. 
SHAW, SamozL, Free Baptist, Washington, 


86. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 




















The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 14th. 


THE HEAVENLY CITY.—Rev. xx, 21— 
xxi!, 5. 


Norgs.—This lesson is a description of the 
New Jerusalem, which is represented as the 
seat of Messiah’s Kingdom when he returns to 
set up his Kingdom on the earth. The city is 
represented as being not in Heaven, but on 
earth ; but in an earth that has been all made 
anew. All this is not to be taken literally, 
* but figuratively, as representing under gor- 
geous figures the glory of Christ’s Kingdom 
when everything shall have been put under his 
feet. “‘ Twelve gates.’’—Because there were 
twelve tribes. Three gates on each side, as in 
the camp of the Israelites in the wilderness. 
“Transparent glass.’"—To show that it 
was something more beautiful than the purest 
gold. ‘The temple.” —The figurative char- 
acter of this description is seen in the fact 
God and Jesus Christ are said to be a temple, 
and in the very next verse a lamp to light the 
city. ‘The nations.”»—The various nations 
of the earth which, as in Isaiah lx, are repre- 
sented as all righteous and haying Jerusalem 
as their capital. “River of water of life.”— 
This figure is taken, with modification, from 
the xlviith chapter of Ezekiel, as most of the 
imagery is modified from that in the prophet. 
“In the midst of the street of tt.”—The river 
seems to have run directly through the broad 
street..: ‘Tree of life.’*—That is, trees ; all 
of the kind call tree of life. There is no tree 
from which could come death, asin the first 
Eden, only these trees of life. “* Tioelve 
manner of fruits.""—The words “‘manner of” are 
in Italics, and not in the original. The mean- 
ing, rather, is twelve crops of fruit, fresh fruit 
every month. **No more curse.””—Man had 
hardly entered the first Eden before there came 
acurse. It shall not be so in the second Eden. 
“Shall see his face.’’—Moses was told 
‘‘No man can see My face and live.”’ All his 
servants can see his face there. 

Instruction.—Why had the city twelve gates? 
80 that people may come into it from all direc- 
tions. It is not simply from the Jewish nation, 
nor from your denomination, that Heaven will 
be filled; but from every tribe and people 
those that fearthe Lord and work righteous- 
ness shall come to Heaven, and find a gate open 
before them, through which they may enter 
and worship before the Lamb slain for them, 
even though they knew it not. 

No picture is too bright, words quite fail to 
describe the beauties of the New Jerusalem. 
The gates must be of a single pearl. Gold is 
not fine enough to describe the streets. They 
areof gold to which is added the beauty of 
crystal. We may imagine Heaven as glorious 
as we please; but the reality will exceed all 
our anticipations. 

All the beauty and all the glory of the New 
Jerusalem come from God and the Lamb that 
sit on the throne within it. They are its tem- 
ple. They are its light. In Heaven all our 
joy will be in God, and in his Son, whose char- 
acter and whose society will be our endless 
delight. 

The great distinction of the New Jerusalem 
is that itis all holy. There is in it nothing to 
offend, nothing that defileth, no idolatry, no 
selfishness, no falsehood. All there is true 
and holy, and loving, and, therefore, it is fair. 
And the glory of the kings and of kings which 
shall be brought into it is all of their pure and 
loving and holy service. 

If there is in Heaven no sin, then, of 
course, there is no more curse. Sin has been 
the great curse of the world. Think how one 
sin, like drunkenness, has been a curse to the 
earth. Think how different the world would 
be—how much more prosperous, and happy, 
and industrious—if there were no more oun 
enness. Then think how much curse comes 
from theft or from falsehood. Suppose no- 
body wished to take his neighbor’s goods; how 
much anxiety and misery and how man 
prisons would besaved. If everybody told the 
truth, how_much more blessed the world 
would be. In Heaven there will be nosin and 
so no curse. 

But there has been sin on the earth, and, 
therefore, the curse is begun and its results 
continue long after the sin is repented of and 
forgotten. Even after conversion we need 
more grace; and therefore it is that the tree 
of life is in the city and its leaves are for the 
healing of the nations. Even the pangs of 
their past sing will be forgotten. 

Would it not be a good thing now if men 
would carry in their heads the name of 
God and the Lamb? It would-be a fine thing 
if Christians, when away from home, where 
nobody saw them that 3 
be recognized as those who profess godliness. 
Perhaps they would thus be kept from yield- 
ing to some temptations, 

“ They shall 
































The bliss of Heaven is endless, 
reign forever and ever.’’ They will sin no 
more, have reached the blessed necesai- 
ty of obedience. There will be no anxious 
fighting ‘temptation. See God so 
near Will keep them from it, and their bliss is 
forever and forever sure, Would it not 
well if here on earth we should try to keep 
in mind that God’s name is marked on 
foreheads, and that he is ever with us, 80 
here we may also live pure and holy lives? 








o 
Literature. 
—_— 

The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guideus in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
CONTROVERSY. 


WE have before us some volumes on the 
controversy between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. he King’s Highway, by the 
Rev. Augustine F. Hewit (New York, 
Catholic Publication Society), aims to show 
that the Catholic Church is the way of sal- 
vation, as shown in the Holy Scriptures. 
It is intended to influence not High Church- 
men, on the one hand, nor skeptics, on the 
other; but ‘‘ Evangelical” Christians to be- 
come Roman Catholics. This aim gives a 
direction to the writer's argument some- 
what different from that usually followed 
in work of the same general purpose. It 
is a very good exposition of the Roman 
doctrine of the nature of faith and of the 
sacraments. The author evidently en- 
deavors to be fair, though sometimes the 
inherited controversial spirit rather gets 
the upper hand of him, as when he charges 
that ‘‘a firm and decided Calvinist will 
not even pay attention to the inspired 
apostles themselves,” etc., etc. 

Ritualism is ‘‘ A Gentle Remonstrance,” 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. Ewer, of this city, 
by the Rev. A. J. D. Bradley, B.A., form- 
erly rector of the P. E. chapel of St. Sacra- 
ment, in this city, and an associate of Dr. 
Ewer’s, but now a Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astic in Liverpool. The little volume is 
certainly entertaining. What it lacks in 
weight of argument it makes up in velocity 
of declaration, and those who are familiar 
with the lofty contempt of facts displayed 
by Dr. Ewer and others of his school can- 
not but be amused to see him ‘‘set down” 
by an opponent who reasons so vigorously 
ina similar vein. ‘‘ Schismaticism” is a 
new word to us. ‘“ Lay-gentleman” is fully 
up to ‘‘sales-lady” for urbanity. Nor did 
it ever before occur to us that an argument 
for the primacy of Peter could be drawn 
from the text ‘‘Now, the names of the 
twelve apostles are these: First Simon, 
who is called Petzr.” But the little book 
is lively and entertaining. 

The Faith of our Forefathers, by the Rev. 
‘Edward J. Stearns, D.D. (New York, 
Thomas Whittaker), isa review of Arch- 
bishop Gibbons’s ‘‘Faith of our Fathers.” 
It contains many keen thrusts at the Ro- 
manists, but shows altogether too much of 
the spirit of controversy. It would strength- 
en the anti-papal convictions of a Protest- 
ant; but would do very little toward en- 
abling one to get a clear conception of the 
ideas of the wisest of the Romanists, or 
toward leading such aconscientious Roman- 
ist to see just where he errs. 

Rather in the department of religious 
philosophy, we have before us, under the 
title of Science and Religion, five lectures on 
the reasonableness of Christianity and the 
shallowness of unbelief, delivered at Syd- 
ney, Australia, by the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Vaughan, and reprinted in this 
country by John B. Piet, Baltimore. After 
the introductory lecture (a general state- 
ment of the reasonableness of belief in God) 
follow four: on Man, showing that he 
is rational and religious; God, argu- 
ment for his existence from physical 
nature and the consensus of mankind; 
Denial, the shallowness and fatal con- 
sequences of atheism; and Faith, the 
necessity of papal authority. By Chris- 
tianity Dr. Vaughan means the Roman 
Church (p. 14), and by faith he means sub- 
mission to this Church and its papal head, 


all of which is natural enough. Leaving | 


aside this sectarian feature of the book, it 
has some good remarks on man’s religious 
nature; though there is nothing in it that 
has not been lately said elsewhere and often. 
One feature in it, frequently observable in 
modern apologists for religion, is to be re- 
gretted—namely, its undercurrent of fear of 
and antagonism toward science.. Our re- 
ligious people have yet to learn to be warm 
friends and advocates of science; to be 
scientific, in ‘the: true, broad sense of ‘the 
term; and to look calmly at all facts, 
theories, and hypotheses, confident of the 
final success of the truth. 





Mary L. Waarary, an English missionary, 
writes Letters from Egypt, upon the ancient and 
modern Egyptians, their food, their gardens, 
village and town life, superstitions, etc., with 
a closing letter upon the school which she her- 
self started many years ago, when spending a 
few months in Egypt for her health, and which 
since then she has developed into noble propor- 
tions. The little book has been reprinted by 
Dodd & Mead, N. Y., and forms one of their 
“(Hearthstone Library,” selected for Sunday- 


school and family reading. Mildred at Rose- | 


land, by Martha Finley, also Dodd & Mead, is 
a very unfinished story, intended as a sequel to 
“Mildred Keith,” and has no more literary 
merit than have the other stories of the ‘‘ Elsie 
Series.” The same publishers also issue Jn 
Prison and Out, another of Hesba Stretton’s pa- 
thetic stories of child-life among the London 
poor. Hesba Stretton’s stories are deservedly 
popular in our Sunday-schools and this is better 
than some of her later books.———The Live 
Boy, by Edwin A. Johnson, D.D., is made up of 
a series of letters from the boy Charley to his 
uncle, in which he tells of the formation of the 
‘Improvement Club,” and what mistakes it cor- 
rected and what good resolves it strengthened. 
The book is full of good hints for boys and 
girls and fs published by Nelson & Phillips, 
New York.——Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, publish Belle and the Boys, a bright 
little story by Mrs, Caroline Fairfax Corbin, 
which enters very shrewdly into the feelings of 
the children and shows how the young girl 
who was left for six months in charge of her 
brothers and baby sister learned to manage 
them successfully by carrying out their 
mother’s parting injunction to “try a flank 
movement”? when everything else had failed 
and argument and persuasion had proved un- 
availing. The history of these “flank move- 
ments” gives the interest to the story, as well 
as her application of the syllogism that, 
‘whereas if a man is good he will be happy, 
if a boy fs happy he will be good.” The 
picture of Dan in the old oak has some amazing 
pigmies at the foot of the tree. Sibyl and 
the Sapphires (American Sunday-school Union) 
filustrates very cleverly the foolish romantic 
friendships which are so apt to be formed 
in girls’ boarding-schools. Clara F. Guernsey’s 
stories have generally a fair proportion of 
human nature in them, and this, showing as it 
does the weak as well as the strong side of its 
heroine’s character, proves no exception to the 
rule. Bible Children is the name given to a 
series of sermons for young people, founded 
upon the history of various children of the 
Bible record and preached by the Rev. James 
Wells, M.A., author of ‘* Bible Echoes.”’ Each 
sermon contains a good blackboard summing up 
of the story, such as would be serviceable for 
Sunday-school use. ———~ L. T. Meade, like 
Hesba Stretton, succeeds best in stories of child- 
life in the poorer London alleys. Dot and Her 
Treasures is written in a sweet spirit and ends 
more satisfactorily than does the other story 
of London poor which we have noticed 
above. This book, as well as Bible Chi'dren, 
comes to us from England, through Robert 
Carter & Brothers. Two other English 
books are, first, Little Hinges, by Madeline Bo- 
naria Hunt, with illustrations by M. E. Ed- 
wards, which teaches in avery. plain fashion 
that little disobediences and rudenesses on the 
part of a child may sometimes bring much evil 
to others than the wrong-doer—in fact, that 
great things often turn on “little hinges,’ 
although it seems hardly fair to make all the 
misfortunes of the household hinge upon poor 
little Charlie’s naughtiness ; and, secondly, A 
Man Hvery Inch of Him, the story of Frank 
Fallerton’s school-days, by J. Jackson Wray, 
which seems too much as if the author were 
making an effort to write down to the compre- 
hension of his readers and to moralize for 
their benefit. Cassell, Petter & Galpin are the 
publishers, Circled by Fire, by Julia 
MeNatr Wright, and Rosa Leighton, by Mrs. M. 
F. Martin, are temperance stories of very ordi- 
nary merit; and Temperance Stories and Sketches, 
“‘flustrated with pen and pencil by E. Cars- 
well, for young abstainers,”’ is shocking as to 
illustrations and nearly as bad as to literature. 
Roberts Brothers issue some very bright 
and entertaining Letters from a Cat, published 
by her mistress, so the title-page assures us, 
for the benefit of all cats and the amusement 
of little children. This book shows, better 
even than did ‘‘ Nelly’s Silver Mine,’’ that its 
gifted author, “‘ H. H.,” can write as well for 
young people as for their elders, Perhaps she 
will be pleased to learn that Tux Inperznp- 
ENT’s copy of the book goes to-morrow in a 
box to the Western frontier, sent toa home 
missionary’s little girl. Seventeen illustra- 
tions in Addie Ledyard’s characteristic style 
must add much to the value of the book in the 
eyes of the little folke,——The object of 
Light in Dark’ Places, by. Henry, 8, Drayton, 
seems to be twofold: to advoeate the use of 
unleavened bread and to enforée the teachings 
of phrenology. The book has no. literary 
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wn nursery rhymes, by 
L. A. Gobright, from the same publishers, 
is yet more shocking in its illustrations 
and weaker in ite text; but, however un- 
grammatical he may be, its author is soundly 
moral withal, as witness the closing stanza of 
the poem upon the couple who “‘fell out ’’ be- 
cause one had money and the other none: 
“If "twas her own, she had the right 

To him refuse the pelf; 

And if he wanted some, he should 
Have earned it for himself.” 


---. Would that all tourists could journey as 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr., does and write about it as 
delightfully ashe. Would that every book of 
travels were as charmingly executed as the 
Tyrol and the Skirt of the Alps. It is a 
common thing to “do” the Tyrol, after the 
Swiss Alps or Northern Italy, with ita lakes of 
unparalleled beauty; but it is a very uncom- 
mon thing to tell the story of such a doing as 
cleverly as appears in this volume. Next to 
visiting the picturesque vales and mountain- 
sides of the Tyrol themselves would be read- 
ing Mr. Waring’s account, through whose clear 
and graphic descriptions one may fairly view 
the scenes presented. An illustration, too, at 
every turn compels the reader to look out 
upon the landscape or the street, as the case 
may be, precisely as the camera beheld the ob- 
ject. We like the author’s rare perception of 
what is most fair in Nature and richest in yleld- 
ing enjoyment, together with his keen insight 
into what is new or worthy of note in human- 
ity... We feel sure a large number of readers 
will find unusual pleasure in following this 
author in his voyage among these renowned 
mountains and lakes, in his elegant style, in his 
genial humor, and in the warp of history that 
gives interest to the places described. The book, 
in paper, print, illustrations, and cover is 
brought out in Harper’s best taste and we 
have reason to be pleased with it as a speci- 

men of American art, 


..-eThe second series has been begun of 
Thomas Mechan’s The Native Flowers and Ferns. 
It is now issued by a special company, called 
The American Natural History Publishing Co. 
The character of this series is the same as that 
of the first one, which was so excellent and 
popular. Each of the parts, four of which 
have come to us, has four excellent colored 
lithographs of plants, accompanied by a few 
pages of familiar description and explanation 
in Mr. Meehan’s very pleasant» style and 
characterized by his minute botanical accu- 
racy, Among the wild plants figured are 
three kinds of pitcher plant—the Lilium Can- 
adense, the Oypripedium acaule,the Hngelman- 
nia pinnatifida—and four different ferns, of 
which the walking fern is the most striking. 
The pictures are very correct, and we hardly 
notice anything to criticise, unless it be the 
high color given to underground parts, like 
the bulb of the Liliwm Canadense and the 
roots of the Cypripedium acaule, which’ we do 
not remember to have found of any other 
color than white. We ought hardly to men- 
tion, perhaps, that the touch-me-not looks 
more clouded than spotty, vor that one or 
two misprints have escaped the careful editor, 
such as “‘ Phaceleas” for Phacelias and obtu- 
swn for obtusa, The series is choice and ad- 
mirable, and very cheap, considering how 
good work Messrs, Prang & Uo. have put { 
the colored plates. 


..+-The Voice tn Pratse is not a treatise on 
cultivation of the voice in sacred music, as its 
title might imply to some ; but a collection of 
original and selected pieces for quartette and 
chorus choirs. There are 89 pieces, many of 
which are from classical composers. The 
editor, J. G. Barnett, Mus. Doc., Yale College, 
inserts three of his own compositions, which 
are worthy productions in worthy company. 
(¥. A. North & Co., Philadelphia.) 


» «+» Oddmentsof Andean Diplomacy, by Helper, 
is a book that will pay nobody for reading it. 
It is a senseless rigmarole, in which the general 
public can by no possibility feel any interest, 


The greatest wonder is that it was ever writ- 
ten or published. We do not think it worth 


the paper, and, hence, it with no fur- 
ther comment. 
. ++ Gospel Songs and other Poetical Pieces, hy 


Wm. T. M’Auslane (Glasgow, Charles Glass & 
Co.), contains two or three very sweet and sim- 
ple hymns, like “One with Jesus,” or the 
‘New Year Hymn, » Penitence, and 

»” which are well worth preserving, 
The other poetical pieces are of small account, 


....The Rev. John E. Todd’s memorial ser- 
mon on the death of Dr. Joseph P. Thompson 


has been lished. Dr. Thom came from 
the eg omen which Mr. Todd’s 
ae A was | yaar) Ad himself one of - 
Church of the Redeemer in New Haven. 


-eeed, Ogilvie & Co., of this city, are issuing 
‘a “Sunday Library” series, which shall con- 
tain ‘ moral in each num- 
ber.” * wy ot Mumbers faclude Sheer oF. 
oy L. 0. E., and Bede's Charity, by 
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Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the 
Uaty ersity of Dublin, Royal Astronomer of 
Ireland. 18mo, pp. xii, 170. The same.... 0 60 
The Magazine of Art. Illustrated. Vol. IT, No. 
i ovember, 1879. 4to, pp. 40. London, 
Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petter, Gal. 
pin & Co We eV ed di covebdsoosccncdebeceevcboucvones 0% 
The Native Wild Flowers and Ferns of the 
United States. hromo lthograr Meehan. Tiua- 


Parts 
. 16 each, with plates. 
Philadelphia 4 eoetoats Natural | Hinory 


blishing Co: a. (Limited, ral sateen 060 
The ‘tossed Works of a - 8 Wadswort! ra 
ys Diustrated. tg tS oe dto, 
RP, Bf oe Boston ; ow 


Morning cc or, Names of Christ for his Lit- 
tle Ones. wy ® Frances Ridley pe Hen: 
24mo, » PP New York: 


Cuttty Ouse anf Dressmaki From the French 
©, Saas , with numerous 


me. eentie’ bsde0 a Tighe 

onterd prior to 1718, sige George F. Donicle, 
with an Introduction tion “by er Wend 
peimes. i2mo, pp. 168. Boston: Estes & 


The American Art he we A Journal devoted 


ology of Are Art, “to, 0, DP. a0 Boston hee York, 


PI rg ena ays =. or I and IL a 
Introd otes, an by 


ot ontaey. 
Gital eet mie ed 
Ti and xitt Bae oetoe Gina & pase 


Shaker Sermons: Scripto-Rational. 
the substance of Shaker Theo 


and tearty x) 
forth. Bis! ut! 
FY... ova >. Bt Reds Maho i: bert fares 
Pe. m gee bdeckboe’d Pee Secdderd _ 
nd selected compositions for ption of original 
chorus choirs, specially adapted to the varied 
requirements of divine service. By James 
@ Barnett (Mas. Doc, Yale Col), ato pp. 164. 
Philadelphia; F. A. North & Go,.......+5....+. 1 


Prairie pave; or, The Girls and Boy 8 of 
By M 7b. ‘Sleight, Author of “ Puipit 
Fasel,” se pp. v, 426. ‘New York : 
EP Duta SOer wee 1 


Proofs fro selene Monthly and St. Nicholas, 
dto, Toe | plates. New York: Scribner & Co... 10 00 


The AL be, coepeaty with Heatheniam. 


Sd mamear ot Yea Mertens Dinas ee 
and member o © Supreme Co! t n 
Hanover. Edited an a transla with the 





author's sanction, “trom the third German 

edition by Egbert ©. Smyth and C. J. H. 
Ropes. 12mo, pp. 508. The GRID. 20000 cccens 200 

Along. ee Way. By Mary Mapes Dodge, Small 
190°” The sa: me. ée 49 bodvtcowsvedicces 1 00 


ee, pin Charmer French t meseles. 
Translated from ‘the oe) Me. 
Hauteville. With 68 E 


by A. Marie. 12mo, pp. aie pcecene 

The Original Lists of Persons of Quali Em. 

Herving men Sold for erm: of Years; Ap" 
rving-men ora Term ‘ears ; 

; Mai Preated ; 


their ieen es, the Localities where they former- 
ly Lived in the Mother Country the’ Ships in 
which they Embarked, and ot terest- 
tng Barticu ars. m M88. the 
Fable Baten? Sse Enel et oe 
Public 0) 

John Camden Hotten. Second so 


a “Persepe and Moods, with other New 
Poems, By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. 12mo, pp. 96. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co.............. 1% 

The Pilgrim's Progress from this world to that 

which is to come. Delivered under a simili- 
tude of adream, By John Bunyan, Witha 

Memotr of Bunyan and Macaulay ‘8 Essay on 

the m's Progress. Freely illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 486. The same,.,.........ssecees eee 

Her Lover's Friend, and pei Poema, an ae ra 
Perry. Small dto, pp. 188. The sam 


Art in the Nursery. Pictures for Baby. to D 


ton: D. Lothrop & Co. .... 2... ..ccescseenees 


Tales i ola arp ae and Illustrated 
a A en ty Vow y pp. 199. Philadel- 
puia: & Co 


ewe eeeene 


Lippincott & Co,......0.csesessse0e 1 
In Berkshire with the aed Flowers. 
and Dora. Read Goodale, hor Er 4 
mt l by W. Hamilton Gib- 





son. {Small 40, Dp. 02. New York: G. P. 
Pir obasecetssnechosensestdhvevansesne 8 00 


Tae oa A Comes pea cienenine y George 
Meredith, Soear of “Evan ee 
id) ge ny tatrotherns” 015 
pp. . New York; Harper ers,..... 
The Betis of Penraven. A Navel. By B. L., Far- 
Jeon, author of “ — 
a Few Month rt New ‘Guinea. 





al ‘the great Premiums offered 
by * ‘The Independent” will posi- 
tively be withdrawn December 


S3ist. Thousands have already 


sent us their orders for Worcester’s 
great Unabridged Pictorial Dio- 
tionary, and other thousands and 
tens of thousands should have it, 
After the 31st of December it will 


be too late. Send your orders im-| 
mediately. See full particulars on |: 


26th page. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


For Advertisements of Newspapers and Pe 
rtodicals see pages 12 and 19. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Square , printed on fine super-calen: 
Wea i ae cee 


6 
Gem ke.” “ One ot @ pretti- 
cco for presentat’ t A 
ty little volume, 


hat we have seen. 
brimful of happy suggestions.”’ 


*.* Copies mailed upon receipt of price. 
T. WHITTAKER, 2and 3 Bible House, N.Y. 


Encouraged by the success which has at- 
tended the issue of 


THE MAGAZINE OF 
ART 


and the appreciation with which it has been 
aniversally received, the proprietors have 
determined, with a view te enabling the Ed- 
iter te add fresh features of interest (as well 
as to strengthen and extend those which have 
already met with such signal approbation) TO 
PERMANENTLY ENLARGE THE MAGA- 
ZINE, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE, 
commencing with the November part. 








PRICE, 25 cts. Yearly Subscription, $2.75. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


CASSELL, PEPPER, GALPIN. & Gt, 


LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. — 


A a ne ae 


Two , Beautiful Volumes for the Holi- 
day Season of 1879—80. 


The Homes of America, 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND THREE ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS ON WOOD. 

Edited by Mrs. Manrina J. Lams, author of “ The His 
tory of the City of New York.” 

“The Homes of America” isa superb holiday vol- 

ume, of quarto size, exquisitely printed on toned 

paper, containing engravings of the highest art char- 

acter, illustrating the homes of Americain the Colo- 

nial, the Later, and the Modern Periods. I¢ will have 

@ leading place among the holiday books of the 

season.” 

Quarto. In cloth, extra gilt, price, $6.00. 





Landscape in American 
Poetry, 


Milustrated from Original Drawings by J. Arrieton 
Brows. Descriptive Text by Lucy Larncom. Large 
octavo. In cloth, extra gilt, price, $4.00. 

The illustrations in the volume are of remarkable 

freshness and illustrate, se far as practicable, the 

actual scenes described in the verses of Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, and others of our poets. 

The engravings, therefore, apart from their striking 

and artistic beauty, have associations that add greatly 

to their value and interest, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, to 
any address in the United States, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
eticts — BIBLE GALLERY.” 

from the 
Ee ae ae 
panes ae eh Se ae 
eee ever epublished 
Large Quarto. cloth Fal ‘le 8.00; Morocco, Full 
“THE WANDERING JEW.” 





aaeante cet erat. 
oe on ‘heey tuted ‘paper 


nema $5.00; . Morocco, Full 





The Fitie. Art Publishing Company, | = 


NO. 67 part PLACE, NEW poole 
all Booksellers, or 











HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Morocco; its People and Places. 


—By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated by 
€. Rollin Tilton, with nearly 200 original 
illustrations. Extra. crown 4to, cloth, 
$7.50. In this handsome quarto volume 
the manners and customs of the people of 
Morocco are fully described’*by an intelli 
gent traveler and profusely illustrated. 


Character Sketches from Dick- 


ONS.---Consisting of Six Fac-simile Re- 
productions (large. folio size) of drawings 
by Fred. Barnard, executed in chromo- 
lithography. In portfolio, $6 per set. 

The subjects are: Mrs. Gamp, Alfred 
Jingle, Bill Sikes, Little Dorrit, Sidney 
Carton, Pickwick. 


Magazine of Art Gift Book, 
‘‘comprising vols. 1 and 2 Magazine of 
Art,” containing about 400 illustrations and 
three etchings. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 
fall gilt sides and edges. $4. 


Animal Life, Described and Il- 


lustrated, ---By E. Perceval Wright, 
D., F.L.8., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Dublin. Profusely illustra- 
téd. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, $5.00. A 
complete popular natural history, embody- 
ing the latest scientific researches and 
abundantly illustrated. 


Pleasant Spots around Oxford. 


—By Alfred Rimmer, author of ‘‘Ancient 
Streets and Homesteads.” Extra ng 
4to, cloth, gilt side and edges, $6; full 
Turkey morocco, $12. With numerous 
original wood engravings. 

A variety of interesting historical and 
personal sketches enliven the narrative, pre- 
senting a rich store of instruction, as well 
ag entertainment. The volume is brought 
out with great typographical beauty and 
forms a highly ornamental gift-book for the 
holidays.— New York Tribune. 


Familiar Wild Flowers.---risurea 


and Described. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.8., 
F. 8. A., Art Master at Marlborough 
College. The initial letters and de- 


(December 4, 1879. 


tigns by. vikions artinte, Forty béauti- 
aly colored plates. 12mo. Richly bound 

in cloth, gilsiediges, ——— 
designs on cover, $5. 

The binding is of the most ou, char- 
acter; not gaudy, but perfectly chaste and 
lovely. Within are given forty full-page 
illustrations of wild flowers, superbly col- 
ored after Nature, and accompanied with 
brief and interesting description. We pre- 
dict for the book a wide popularity.—Bos- 
ton Home Journal. 


Great Painters of Christendom.-- 
From Cimabue to Wilkie. By John Forbes 
Robertson. 280illustrations. Royal quarto, 
448 pages, cloth, elegant gilt edges, $20; 
full Turkey morocco, antique, $80. 

The lives and works of more than a hun- 
dred painters of the schools of Italy, Spain. 
and the North, and of France and England 
in more recent times, are intelligibly to’ 
with reference to the results of the latest 
investigations and the conclusions of mod- 
ern criticism.—The Nation. 

‘Great Painters of Christendom” is one 
of those massively magnificent works which 
keep their freshness and beauty irrespective 
of times and seasons. Altogether the vol- 
ume is a superb cyclopedia of art biogra- 
phy.—The Literary Wor World, 


The Perfect | Shakespeare.--- 


The Leopold Shakespeare. Dedicated by 
permission to H. R. H. Prince Leopold. 
With about 400 illustrations. 1184 pages, 
small 4to. Cloth, $4.50; half calf, $7; half 
morocco, $10; tree calf, $10. 

Mr. F. J. Furnivall, the ardent founder 
of the new Shakespeare Society, in the in- 
troduction, freely disburses his special 
knowledge in minutely describing the 
career of Shakespeare and showing in their 


‘true colors the man and his time. Zhe re- 


sult'is well worth the cost of the volwme,.—The 
Nation. 

This is decidedly the most interesting and 
valuable one-volume Shakespeare which 
has yet appeared.— New York Tribune. 


If not for sale by your booksellers, will 

be sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & C0., 
596 Broadway, New York. 

* Send for new Catalogue. 





For the Study of Art — 
book so well fills the need” 
“Imbke’s History of Art.” 
Mr. Charles C. Perkins says 
of it: “It is the only book of ts 
ind from which those who aim 
at general culture cam obtain a 
sufficient idea of one of the 
broadest fields of human activity, 
concerning whach every one now- 
adays is expected to know some- 


thing.” 
Lubke’s History of Art. 


4 New Translation from the Seventh German 
Edition. 


Hiited, with Notes, by CLARENCH OOOK. 


Two vols., 8yc, with nearly 600 illustrations, 
Cloth, gilt tops or uncut, $14. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 
_ NINTH VOLUME.NOW READY. 
“For Specimen Pages address 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, — 
"SE ei, 'S WEEKLY, and 


A cag 





. & ana 
=o Pa ie ase Sorat at tigs 
Coie ate 





For Children ! 








“The Warsery.. 
sens hmneesons 


Encyclopedia Britannica. | 


ay 


oth gilt. Beautifully printed............... a 
A Guide to Family Devotion. By Rev. 
Alexander Fietc! tehey, D. eae 
with 10 steel plates. in cloth, et gilt edges igs do 6 00 
D’ Aubi 4s His Re, 
ation oo the 8 reteset ounre. 
ty. Svols. Brown cloth. ye sieeceeee 460 
D’ Aubigne 4g History of Pole; 
pig tg in th y rote CALVIN. 
| Bay 9 Brown — 


Dr. McCosh’s Works. 5 vols, Bv0, uni- 
form. New and neat edition 


Pebbles m Brook, Richard 
| hae Ti D. 6 mo A ened apeanees? 12 


Was on Right? tenn Welton, a0 au- 


GAB oo cccccccccccccccccccvccoecs 8 50 


| ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 BROADWAY, New York. 
Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 





South Kenan 
free on rece! fans cane 








my fopular, Bn single 
< 
y “E. B. TRE at Aer, 805 Broadway, NewYork. 


WEBSTER'S GREAT SPEECHES. 


One Large Volume. $3, 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.... . .84 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year....... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year......... 400 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.. 1 60 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Hanren’s Wamkty.......{ One Year hate detited $10 00 
HARPER'S BAZaR,........+ 

FLanr en's WINE -++-- LOme Year....ceseeeeees 700 
HARPER'S BARAn en .-7. {OMe Weaws..v.s.0seces 700 
eS MEET .00+00 fone Year.......2..-:++ 700 


ae nee’s Weng) {For Year 1880 only. 6 00 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. 


Each one of these publications, in its peculiar field, 
has no superior in America or Europe.—N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce. 

Each is pre-eminent in its own department. They 
present an illustrated history of the world, the equiv- 
alent of an assorted library of fiction, useful informa- 
tion, and general literature.—N. Y. World. 





Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





2" HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York k City. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


Have Now Ready: 


The Print Collector. 


An Introduction to the Knowledge Neces- 
sary for Forming a Collection of Ancient 
Prints. By J. Maberly. With an, 
Appendix containing Fielding’s Treatise 
on the Processes of Engraving. Cata- 
logues of the Hiched Works of Rembrandt 
and of Ditrer’s Etchings and Hngravings, 
and a Bibliography.  Hdited, with notes 
and an accoumt of contemporary etchings 
and etchers, by Robert Hoe, Jr. 1 vol. 
8v0, with numerous fine illustrations, ele- 
gantly printed and bound, $6. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 


This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR'S HAND-BOOK 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880. 


By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 


aided by experienced writers and Sunday-school 
workers of 


SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 


Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub-topics, 
Blackboard Illustrations, making it the 


BEST COMMENTARY and LESSON HELP 


for Scholars and Teachers who wish to have their aids 
to study in the most usable and durable form. 


SECOND SERIES. Part L.—Janvary To Jury. 
STUDIES IN MATTHEW. 
Part Il.—JULY TO DECEMBER. 


STUDIES IN GENESIS. 


t@ Bound in boards, in two parts. — of each 
ay 10 cents; 100 tw bound 
one volume. Price, 20 cents; 100 copies, 15. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY THE 


American Sunday-School Union, 


1192 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
8and10 Bible N.Y. 
3 Randolph St., Chicago, 


Catalogues 0, Pooks and Spesiuans Papers 
sent froe foany address. od 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


If ‘you. want a good Pen send for 


No. 100, School. No. 300, Extra Fine. 


No. 200, Commercial. No. 400, Round Pointed. 
ape Card, by Mail, 10 cts. 
ple by Mail, $1.00. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 
BOOKS. New racinut ‘tree by mail on 


*500 Broadway, New’ York. 
R, CARTER & BRO6., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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COMPLETION: OF “PICTURESQUE EUROPE:” 


NOW READY, 


Complete in Three Magnificent Volumes, 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE, |. 


Se 


63. Exquisite Steel Plates 


AND NEARLY 


1,000 Original Illustrations on Wood, 


from Original Drawings made expressly and exclusively for this work by Brmxer Fostsr, 
Harry Fenn, J. D. Woopwarp, P. Skrnton, S. Reap, W. H. Boor, and others. 


Edited by BAYARD TAYIOR. 


‘6 Nothing on so grand a scale has been planned before; nos anything, so far 
as we know, so well executed.’?— London Spectator. 


North Watea, 
Warwick and Stratford. 


The Sough Coast, from Margate to Portsmouth. 
The Forest Scenery of Great Britain. 


The Dales of Derbyshire. 


Edinburgh and the South Lowlands. 


Ireland. 
Scenery of the Thames. 


The South Coast, from Portsmouth to the Lisard. 
English Abbeys and Churches. 


LIST OF ARTICLES. 


The Channel Islands, 

The Pyrenees. 

Rome and its Environs. 

The Berhese Oberl@nd. 

The Rhine, from Boppart to Drachenfels. 
Spain (North and Old Castile), 

Auvergne and or 


The Lake of Geneva. 





The Land's End. The Frontiers of France (Kast and:South), 
Old English Homes. North Italy. 

The West Coast of Ireland. Norway (The Sogne Fjord, Nord Fjord, Romsdal). 
Border Castlés and Counties. Spain (Cordova, Seville, and Cadiz). 
Cathedral Cities. e Frontiers of France (West and North 
The Grampians. Calabria and Sicily. 

Oxford. The Black Forest. 

The West Coast of Wales. Sweden. 

Scotland, from Loch Ness to Loch Ei). The Tyrol. 

The Lake Country. Gibraltar and Ronda. 

Cambridge, Dresden and the Saxon Switzerland. 

The South Coast of Devonshire. Eastern Switzerland, 

South Wales. 

North Devon. Belgium. 

The Isle of Wight. The High Alps. 

Normandy and Brittany. Granada and the East Coast of Spain. 
The Italian Lakes. Russa. 

The Passes of the Alps. The Jura. 

The Cornice Road, Athens and ita Environs, 

The Forest of Fontainebleau. Holland. 

The Rhine. The Danuve. 

Venice. 


‘¢ PICTURESQUE EUROPE”? makes a superb gift for a clergyman, a Sundays 
school superintendent, or others for whom something exceptionally rich and elegant 


is desired. 


‘*PIOTURESQUE Europe” is sold only by subscription, and is published in 60 parts, royal 


quarto, at 50 cents each, and in three volumes, bound in full or half morocco, 


Price, in half 


morocco, $48; full morocco, $54; morocco, extra gilt, $57. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, Vew York. 


AGENCIES IN OTHER CITIES 


: Boston, 6 Hawley Street; Philadelphia, 922 Chestnut Street ; Baltimore, 22 Post- 


office Avenue ; Pittsburgh, 1034 Sixth Street ; Rochester, 42 State Street; Cincinnati, 200 Main Street ; Chicago’ 
61 Washington Street ; St. Louis, 32044 North Third Street ; New Orleans, 20 St. Charles Street; San Francisco, 


207 Dupont Street. 





THE MACKINNON PEN. 






It 


service. re 


or.addregs the 


instrument,” 
Pg that wh 


tou dy or peateman. 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument 


for Desk or Pocket. 


> Writes seventy-five pages of foolscap with one filling, on any 
» paper, with any clean writing or copying ink. 

Tux Pornt is as smooth as diamo 
in shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft Jead-pencil. 


can be polished, is conical 


CLEANLINESS. 


cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot escape, 
“except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is § 
"HERMETICALLY SEALED. , 


DURABILITY. CHEAPNESS. 


Report No. 1186 of ~ Franklin Institute of Philadelphia reads: 
Seg point of the Pen is ACTUALLY A RING OF TRIDIUM (diam 


” * 
It is at scp MIN and useful, and’ or ae 
@ 


18 NOT seras. ve of the 


penne s| 
“Our ‘use .of it 


Coe eopli with a: 
aa ng more appropriate as a. gift . 


i rapternteer omer Ameren ' oe Pen, ae there wy 


All-who wish:to avoid,.the ann mmon writing 
Spey ayn pit hewn Sexe ” ot thelr stationers, 


senmentonmaty = &. os 


Broadway, Ni Y. 





“me yiaee aae 


Ricuwesg ayp Bxeavry.” 


SESR Ne Hee 
FOR. 1880, 


LPPINGOTPS MAGAZINE 


A Profusely Illustrated Monthly of 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE; AEM, 
AND. TRAVEL, 


sen meget mate Dovageene tena 
ioe eden spas the ore 


of 
ee ss supply Ay thelr < 
the Best and Most Attractive Reading, 


rian i Oa a a ara 
a Highly Interesting Serial Story, 
ADAM AND EVE, 
or te ea Sec RLY Po.” “Ber 
TO BE COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
p | AND Az 
roy amt bua oped 
Llustraied Articles Treating of Life, 
Travel, and Subjects of Interest. 
SRE wil Rppeat on tine fo times WRIT- 
Vv 
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rion receipe of 80 Canta. se | 


J.B LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


“ 'Tutls SPLENDID MAGazIne SHOULD BE FOUND In EVERY 
READING FamILy.”— Germantown Telegraph. 


ySanly Feubeer Bueerpton, M00) Blugle Nember Number, 85 Cents, 
Was 
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J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
80 East 14th St., near University Place, New York. 


SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES — 





petent WITHOUT CHARGE, 
Goce with positions. Applica 
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ay 
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BUFFORD’S : 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 
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Religions Jutelligener. 
THE FRENCH EVANGELICAL FREE 
CHURCHES. 


Tae Union of Evangelical Free Churches 
stands for the Congregational Churches in 
France, It insists on the exemption of the 
church from the support, control, and in- 
terference of the state, and on the inde- 
pendence of individual churches in internal 
action and government. Its ministry in- 
cludes some of the best known and most 
eloquent French Protestant preachers, as 
E. de Pressensé, also distinguished as an 
author, and Pastor Fisch, conspicuous in 
the Evangelical Alliance and an active 
laborer for the extension and unity of Pro- 
testantism. The churches of the Union are 
not large or strong. Many of them are 
mission churches, struggling amidst un- 
friendly surroundings. Its treasury is poor, 
for it does not receive any support from the 
state, as do the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches, and the financial question is 
often the most difficult one to handle. It, 
nevertheless, labors with a stiff energy to 
spread its principles, and sustains a credit- 
able domestic missionary work among 
Roman Catholic populations. The Oom- 
mittee of Evangelization, which isappointed 
and governed by the Synod, has established 
stations at more than a hundred different 
places, in the supply of which 24 agents 
are employed, at an annual expense of 47,- 
000 francs. The sixteenth meeting of the 
Synod of the Free Ohurches was held at 
Nimes, in October. The opening sermon 
was preached by Pasto® Hailard, of Paris, 
from Gal. v, 1, who made a presentation 
and vindication of the principles of the 
churches of the Union. ‘“The liberty spoken 
of in the text,” said the preacher, “‘ is liberty 
to do what God wishes; that is, liberty un- 
der the sovereignty of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
To say that the Church depends upon 
Christ is to say that it is independent of all 
power foreign to the faith, whether that 
power be a dominating clergy, the state, or 
the unbelievers who are admitted to the 
right of members within the bosom of the 
Church. The full adoption of this princi- 
ple would open a new era of power and 
progress to French Protestantism. French 
Protestants, only a handful at the most, 
are not united as they ought to be and 
might be. The singular spectacle is pre- 
sented intheir church organizations of men 
having the same convictions on matters 
of faith and discipline being separated; 
while others, who have opposite convictions 
on these same matters, are crowded within 
the bounds of the same religious society. 
We of the Free Churches, who seem to con- 
stitute another division, do not make it. 
We have not separated ourselves because 
we love dissent, nor because we are indiffer- 
ent to the glorious past of Protestantism; 
but because the faith is compromised by the 
alliance with the civil society and by the 
deplorable association of believers and un- 
believers, The only ground of union is lib- 
erty. If the separation of church and state 
was accomplished, the artificial union of 
believers with unbelievers would be broken 
up, and the real bond of union would be 
apparent to all. Then it would be seen 
that we have labored neither for division 
nor fora chimera. If we could exhibit our 
unity through our faith, we would have s 
new power in France. To this end, we 
must show that religion is for us Protest- 
ants a matter of faith, not of custom. Why, 
when atheists and materialists ask only for 
liberty that they may conquer, should we 
men of faith require the support and pro- 
tection of the strte to help us to triumph?” 

Pastor George Fisch was chosen presi- 
dent of the Synod. The financial question 
seems to have had the most important in- 
fluence upon the decision of matters into 
which it entered. Two annex congrega- 
tions had separated from the parishes with 
which they were connected; and démanded 
admission as independent churches. One 
made a good financial showing, and was 
received; the other did not make so satis- 
factory an exhibit, and its application was 
“adjourned.” Certain stations in the de- 
partment of Saone-et-Loire did not seem 
to give sufficient return in results for 
the outlay upon them. A proposition 
to discontinue them was discussed, and 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


| Evangelization, | This committee was | cessfully established parochial schools without 


advised, ih order ‘to’ avoid “interference 
with other Evangelical churches, to estab- 
lish new stations only in Roman Catholic 
neighborhoods, or in such neighborhoods 
as had not been occupied with any similar 
work of evangelization; exceptions being 
allowed for churches in the course of 
formation. The question which excited most 
interest was upon the establishment of a 
common fund of all the churches of the 
Union for sustentation. M, Pozzy, the 
mover of the proposition, in supporting it, 
pointed to the success which had attended 
the institution of similar funds in the Can- 
ton of Vaud, in Scotland, America, and 
England, where the Congregationalists had 
recently adopted a general financial scheme, 
with satisfactory results, and showed that 
the cost to each member of the Church 
would be trifling. Others thought that some 
of the weak churches would be put in 
danger, if the scheme were to succeed; that 
it would be a step toward centralization 
and would work disastrously. M. Pozzy 
wished the Synod to approve the principle 
of substituting this fund for the Central 
Fund, and, reserving opinion on the prac- 
tical application of it, to refer the subject 
to # committee fer examination. The 
Synod, however, declined to express an 
opinion on the principle; but appoint- 
ed a committee to investigate the sub- 
ject and procure facts for the guid- 
ance of the next Synod. The churches 
were requested to take collections every 
year for the Central Fund, and meas- 
ures were instituted for the examination of 
the finances of each church; churches re- 
fusing to submit to the examination to re- 
ceive no aid from any of the funds of the 
Union. Some of the beneficiary students 
of the Synod having become ministers in 
churches not attached to the principles of 
the Union, the committee of studies was 
advised, in case of such changes hereafter, 
to examine into the circumstances and 
motives, and, if it think best, to require the 
beneficiary to pay back the sums that may 
have been advanced to him. The accept- 
ance of candidates will hereafter be made 
conditional, according to. this determina- 
tion. A general preference was expressed 
for the seminaries at Lausanne and Neu- 
chatel, where Free Church principles are 
taught and put in practice, over that at 
Geneva, where they are not cared for as 
theological schools, Two preachers were 
ordained. 





A REPORT was sent out last week from 
Boston that a Catholic synod had been held 
over which Archbishop Williams presided, and 
that the Archbishop expressed approval of 
the course of Father Scully, and instructed all 
the priests, come 80 in number, to follow 
Scully’s example. The report, however, is de- 
clared to be inaccurate. The Advertiser prints 
a letter from a priest, which it pronounces “a 
trustworthy statement,’”’ containing a denial 
and some account of the meeting. It was 
not a synod, he says; but one of a series of 
ministerial meetings for the discussion of 
theological subjects. The Archbishop took 
advantage of the occasion to express his views 
on the school question. He said schools in 
which religion was taught were to be preferred. 
Catholic children ought not to attend any 
school in which they were in approximate 
danger of losing their faith in consequence of 
attacks made on their religion; but, in his 
opinion, there were no such attacks made on 
the Catholic faith in the public schools, and, 
consequently, the children may attend them 
when superior schools are not provided for 
them. The only new thing the Archbishop 
said was ‘‘that no priest could denounce 
people or publicly refuse them the sacraments 
of the Church for refusing to send their chil- 
dren to parish schools. Thathe andhe alone 
was competent and had authority to pass on 
such controversies. That parents were not 
obliged to send their children to such parish 
schools as gave a secular training and educa- 
tion inferior to that given in the public 
schools.” Father Scully’s name was not even 
mentioned, and it is ‘“‘hard to believe’’ that 
Father Scully told his people that ‘the 
Archbishop applauded his course and in- 
structed the eighty prieste there assem- 
bled, on their return to their several 
parishes, to go and do likewise.” The truth 
is, the Archbishop does not wish any priest in 
his diocese to follow Father Scully’s example, 
“Were it necessary,” adds the priest-corre- 
spondent, ‘‘to held up any priest’s conduct in 
this matter for an example, he would be more 





finally referred to the Committee of 


likely to select for this purpose some one of 





the many priests of the diocese who have suc- 


alienating the affections of his own people, 
without creating bitter feelings of enmity 
among the different classes of society, and 
without earning, as Father Scully has, the 
cordial and universal condemnation of every 
priest in the Archdiocese of Boston.” He says, 
in conclusion : 

“ The public should not, then, be any longer 
led astray in this matter; nor should Catholic 


Rkchocecahben oiete fucubole” as if our 
t to-establish private schools had been 


the organ of the Pope in this country, or that 
he has been selected as the vanguard of the 
great Papal — destined to attack and de- 
molish the public schools. Should the old 
gentleman of the Vatican ever entertain such 
nefarious and, therefore, impossible design, 
God forbid that he should ever select means 60 
inadequate and so opposed to every dictate of 
common sense and common prudence.” 
Father Scully has abolished the Sunday-school 
in his parish, in order to remove the excuse of 
parents for sending their children to the public 
schools. 


...-French Protestants are rejoicing over 
the fact that a Protestant assembly has been 
permitted in the halls of the Palace at Ver- 
sailles. Through the request of M. Favre, 
whose wife is a Protestant, the minister of 
worship granted to Pastor Bassa, of Versailles, 
the privilege of holding religious services in a 
part of the Palace while anew church is being 
erected. The first service was on Sunday, 
November 2d. A large audience assembled, 
and M. Vernes, president of the Paris Con- 
sistory, passed through, carrying the pulpit 
Bible, followed by M. Bassa. At tie end of 
the Court of Honor, in the great hall, the pul- 
pit was erected. In this room Luther's chorale 
was chanted and the Gospel was preached. 
Near by was the room in which Louis XIV 
breathed his last,and above was the room in 
which he signed the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. M. Jules Favre, ina note to Pastor 
Bassa expressing his pleasure at the public 
thanks given him, says: 

“‘T love your church because it defends and 
represents true liberty of thought on matters 
of religion. I love it in itself. Permit me to 
add that I love it also in you, its worthy pastor, 
and the eloquent defender of those high truths 
of which it isthe palladium. I love it lastly 
because it isthe church of my dear wife, and 
I should be a monster of ingratitude if Y was 


not grateful to it for having guarded for me 
such a treasure.” 


....In reply to a letter of inquiry from Bishop 
Schroeder, of the Norwegian Lutheran Mission 
in South Africa, Sir Garnet Wolseley writes 
that “‘ erroneous impressions which have gone 
abroad in Natal as to the position of mission- 
aries in Zululand under the recent settlement 
of that country.”” He says: 

“ This position is the same as it was former- 
ly, with this exception, that, whereas formerly 
the missionary had to deal with an arbitr 
and despotic monarch, possessing a large an 
powerful army, the missionary wishing to 
settle in any icular district has how to deal 
with the chief of that district, who has no 
longer an army at bis back, who has solemnly 
promised to rule justly, not to take human life 
without trial, etc., and whose actions will 
always be under the surveillance of the British 
residents among the thirteen chiefs. It is 
possible there may at first besome in whom the 
native dislike to missionaries may be so strong 
that the r+) to having missionaries 
in their districts ; but it is almost certain that 
many of them will taise no objection. Indeed, 
as almost all the missionaries who have hitherto 
worked in Zululand have been traders, it may 
be felt by the chiefs to be very convenient to 
have such a respectable class of traders to deal 
— Although the a dislike their aoe 
in maya e convenience whic 
the’mission stations will afford them.” 

The letter does not at all reassure the mis- 
sionaries and it is severely criticised for its 


slurs. 


..+eThe Philadelphia Presbyterian contains an 
account of the meeting in that city of the gen- 
eral committee on the Presbyterian Council of 
1880. Dr. Boardman, chairman of the ecommit- 
tee, presided, and a report was heard from Dr. 
Schaff, who acted in the capacity of represent- 
ative of the general committee while he was 
abroad the past summer. Dr. Schaff told the 
committee he had no doubt “‘ that we can get 
as many and as great men in Philadelphia next 
year as we are willing to take care of.” They 
are anxious to come if they are invited by the 
American committee and furnished with free 
transportation. Dr. John Hall said the Coun- 
cil was ‘‘no experiment.’’ The “‘ 
were amazed at the ability which gathered in 
that Council of 1877. They said we were more 
pronounced and Evangelical than they were in 
Scotland, where they think they havea special 
right to stand up for Evangelical doctrine.” 
A collection for expenses was taken at the 
meeting, and between $5,000 and $6,000 was 
subscribed. The Presbyterian has no doubt that 
the necessary funds can be raised, and that 
many “Bresbyterian families will open their 
houses for the reception of guests. 

...eThe Evangelical Alliance deputation to 
Austria has been courteously .received by the 
‘Emperor, Who promised that the* complaint 
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of persecution of Protestants in Bohemia 
should be investigated. Lord Salisbury di- 
rected the British ambassador to further the 
objects of the deputation. The Moravian, 
commenting on the very remarkable resolution 
of the Lutheran and Reformed bodies of Bo- 
hemia, denying intolerance and persecution, 
says: 

“The experience of the missionaries of our 
Church is just the other way; and they are 
compelled to endure the most tyrannical in- 
tolerance, not only at the hands of the Roman 
Catholic priests, but of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed pastors. . Our missionaries can 
only hold religious services in their own 


houses, and person who attends must be 
furnished with a card of invitation. ae 
The state’s attorney in Prague declares openly 
that it is not even legal to say grace at table, 
if a stranger is present.” 


...-M. Jules Ferry delivered a speech at the 
opening of the Protestant Faculty of Theology 
of Paris, which is under state domination, in 
which he paid a compliment to Protestantism. 
He said: 


“Protestantism has been in modern history 
the first form of liberty. Our political Dg 
is also yours. The volution of 1789, of 
which our Republic is the logical development 
and necessary conclusion, was partly effected 
for you. It is the date of your definitive 
emancipation. We greet you, therefore, asa 
friendly power, as 4 necessary ally, who will 
not be wanting either to the Republic or to 
liberty. You may count upon us, as we count 
upon you, sure of meeting from us at all times 
not merely justice, but profound sympathy.” 


+--eIt is reported from Rome that the Pope 
is busily preparing for a consistory, to be held 
in the middle of December, at which an allo- 
cution will be delivered, ‘‘ reviewing the con- 
dition of the Church and supplying a narra- 
tive and explanation of Leo XIII’s adminis- 
tration during his pontificate.” Another long 
encyclical is also in course of preparation on 
the subject of education thoughout the world, 
“from which,’’ to quote again from the cor- 
respondent of the London Standard, “‘a great 
amelioration of the intellectual and moral 
characteristics of the priesthood ’—whatever 
this may mean—“‘ is expected.”’ 


-». Seven Belgian priests have gone to the 
length of prohibiting children attending the 
communal schools from entering their 
churches. The minister of justice has, in 
consequence, issued a circular calling atten- 
tion to the existence of laws making the 
churches free to all. A priest having refused 
to perform the marriage ceremony for a Cath- 
olic girl, because she teaches in a communal 
school, the Pope bas, on appeal, ordered the 
bishop of the diocese to allow the marriage. 


...-A political compromise has been agreed 
upon between the school-board candidates of 
Birmingham, England, by which the Bible is to 
be restored to the schools of that city. The 
Conservatives offered to withdraw three of 
their candidates if the Liberals would promise 
to restore the Bible to the schools. The 
promise was made. 


.-.-At the election recently of a new Swiss 
council of state, M. Carteret and his party, 
who promised to continue the war against 
Ultramontanism and favor the Old Catholics, 
succeeded in gaining only three seats out of 
seven. 


.»++The places of five Old Catholic priests in 
Germany have become vacant by various 
causes. Three Roman Catholic priests have 
been accepted out of six who offered them- 
selves for the positions. 


...-From a list of priest-associates of the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, it ap- 
pears that there are no less than 26 members 
of the Confraternity among the Episcopal 
clergymen of Canada. 


--.eThe ‘peace commission charged by the 
General Synod with the task of harmonizing 
the differences of the two parties in the Re- 
formed (German) Church has been in session 
at Harrisburg. 


e.eeThe death is announced of the Rev. 
James Tripp, rector of Spofforth, England, in 
the ninety-third year of his age. Cardinal 
Manning was formerly his curate. 


...-Cardinal Deschamps, of Belgium, denies 
a report that the displacement of his coadjutor 
was on account of their disagreement on the 
school question. 

It is said Cardinal McCloskey has asked 
and received permission to erect three new 
bishoprics in the United States, to be under 
his jurisdiction. 

.«eeRev. G F. J. Fry, D.D., the oldest 
member of the Lutheran Synod of Pennsylva- 
nia, died recently, at the age of 83,in Ham- 
burg, Penn. 

.»eeThe party of the Center in the Prussian 
Diet will oppose any further state pay to the 
Old Catholic bishop. 

...-M. Littre, the French Positivist, is about 
to return, it is said, to the Roman Catholic 
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a Mews of the Week. 


AN important case, involving the title to 
all the property upon which the city of Lead- 
ville stands, has been decided in the U. 8. Cir- 
cujt Court for Colorado, in favor of squatters. 
The decision creates surprise, as it will enable 
people to ‘jump upon” and hold much vala- 
able property the title of which was supposed 
to have been settled beyond dispute by patents 
from the United States. The case involves 
millions of dollars. Capitalists are greatly ex- 
cited at the danger of losing their property in 
Leadville and its vicinity. 


. Private letters, dated Chihuahua, Mexico, 
Nov. 14th, say that the Indians have been com- 
mitting depredations one hundred miles west 
of El Paso, Texas. A party of fifteen men 
went in pursuit, and followed the trail to the 
Candeleria Mountains, where the Indians am- 
bushed them, killing all but one ortwo. The 
Indians were armed with Sharp’s rifles. 











.-It is reported that during the present 
session of Congress an effort will be made to 
have General Grant appointed Captain-General 
ofthe Army. A bill with that end in view has 
been prepared, and it is believed will be pro- 
posed by certain Democratic members. 


..The secretary of the National Assoctia- 
tion of Iron-workers, England, has issued an 
address to the British fron-workers, caution- 
ing them not to emigrate to America until as- 
sured of work, as hundreds of tron-workers in 
this country are unemployed. 


.-The Chilian army has achieved at 
Iquique a victory which gives them control of 
the Peruvian coast from Pisagua southward. 
It is probable that 21,000 men were engaged. 
The Peruvian corvette ‘‘ Pilecomayo” has been 
captured by the Chilians. 


.-Mr, Gladstone, in a speech at the Corn 
Market, Edinburgh, on the 29th ult., de- 
nounced the management of the national 
finances and the attitude of the Beaconsfield 
ministry toward Bulgaria and Roumelia. 


..-- It is said that Russian foreign affairs are 
to be taken out of the hands of Prince Gortscha- 
koff, and entrusted to Prince Walujeff, who is 
to have the title of vice-chancellor. Walujeff 
is believed to be a friend to Germany. 


--The Post-office Department has made 
arrangements to place international postal 
cards onsale on the 1st of December. The 
price will be 2 cents and they may be used to 
any country of the Postal Union. 


.-The Duke of Cumberland is becoming 
reconciled to the thought of renouncing his 
claim to the throne of Hanover, and accepting 
in lieu of it a guaranty of the succession to 
the Dukedom of Brunswick. 


..8o much ice had been formed in the 8t. 
Lawrence on the 24th as to necessitate the 
speedy departure from Montreal of all sea-go- 
ing ships. 


.- The first session of the French Assembly 
held in Paris since 1870 was opened there on 
the 27th. M. Gambetta advised tranquillity. 


...-The revolution in 8t. Domingo has re- 
sulted in giving to New York two rival con- 
suls from that republic. 


..The Archduchess Marie Christine, the 
future bride of King Alfonso, has arrived at 
Madrid. 


--The trial of the political prisoners 
arrested in Ireland has been begun at Sligo. 


.- The Chippewa Indians are greatly pleased 
with their success in raising sorghum. 


.. Very few women have registered for the 
municipal election in Boston. 


..The Kellogg-Spofford inquiry has been 
in progress at New Orleans. 


..-Everything is again quiet at the White 
River Agency. 
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GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought to 
be a too trifling matter to claim attention till 
it gets such a hold on the lungs as to imperil 
the life of the consumptive patient. Then and 
not until then do many think roca By of re- 
lief, when it often comes too late t fool- 
ish "negligence, we say, when a 25-cent bottle 
of Madame Porter's hk Balsam wil give 
ease. 
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NEW PUATISM ELECTRAO DisKe ee 

7 Very convenient shape; increased pow- 

er; relieves and cures the most severe 

RNEUMATIC PAINS, Invaluable 
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HUMORS OF THE SCALP. 
LOSS OF HAIR. 


Loss of Hair in thousands of cases is due entirely to 


properties that enable it to cure all itching and scaly 
diseases that inflame and trritate the scalp and hair- 
glands and tubes, causing premature baldness. 
Medium doses of the CuTicurna RESOLVENT will purify 
of] and sweat-glands of the virus of scrofulous 
humor of the blood and insure a permanent cure, 


SALT RHEUM AND DANDRUFF 


Cured, that several Physicians had failed 
to treat successfully, 


HUMOR OF THE SCALP, 


that was destroying the Hair, cured with one 
box of CUTICURA. 


Messrs. Weexs & PoTTer—Gentlemen:—I want to 
tell you what Curicura has done forme. About ten 


eau ’ Mas. 0. J, ROOT. 
Cutcago, ILL., Nov. 18th, 1878, 
We know the above to be true. 


MARY E. TOWNSEND, 412 W. Jacuwon 87. 
Murs. C. A. GRAY, 9 841 FuLTon St 


SCALD HEAD 


fer Nine Years Cured, when all other 
Remedies failed. 


last I ha’ True using your Cuticura f  Seald Heed; 
we A or Scal 

and it has cured me, hen all medicines that I have 
taken for nine years ars did me no good. I am now using 
it as a hair dressing ; but my head is well. [t keeps the 


= condition 
H, A. RAYMOND, 
Auditor Fort Wayne, Jackson, and Saginaw RR. 
Jackson, Micu., Dec. 20th, 1878. 


The CuTicura REMEDIES are prepared by WEEks & 
Porter, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., and for sale by all Druggiste 
and Dealers. Price of CurTicura: small boxes, 50 
cents ; large boxes, containing two and one-half times 
the quantity of small, $1.00. ResoLvent, $1.00 per 
bottle. Curicura Soap, 25 cents per cake. By mail, 
80 cents; 8 cakes, 75 cents. 





Lil Justentty they banish Pain 
co Ne@ nd Weakness, rouse the dor- 
WOLIAC FMB cuecTee mant Muscles’ into new lite, 
PLA ERS stimulate the Liver and Kid- 
ST neys, cure Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Bilious Colic, Cramps and Pains, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Weak Spine, Weak and Sore 
Lungs, Coughs and Colds, Weak Back, Ague, and 
Liver Pains. 





THE BEST TRUSS EVER MADE. 
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Co., 683 Broadway, New ian City. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW ANTHEMS. 
CHRISTMAS, 1879, 















SOAP 
ONE CENT A POUND. 


ONTA AND BORAX 
eke ser aad ie niece water cen morgan 


Racing ah pine, es SURE WTASAPT Soe 
HURD’S 


AMMONIA AND BORAX SOAP 


is Beautifully White and Perfectly Pure 
and can be ibe need for. all weep ts the 


tions for varied uses. 
We will eon wy. express, at our 
= 
Regfatcred otter, a iether, at RIAL Box, cot re i eler, 
weighing three 
HURD cuaneaa roomeaut, 
149 Reade Street, New York; 
111 South Water Street, 


The Largest and and Cheapest 


POPULAR SAGREL R SACRED SONGS 


NOW Ww READY: 


“Gospel Hymns Combinet,” 


Containing Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, 
Gospel Hymns No, 2,and Gospel Hymns No, 
3in one , all duplicates being omitted 


Gospel Hymns Combined 


MOODY AND Avg 0 Sl 


MUSIC Edition, in 
t 
Ree URE pce er ts 


2 cents per copy additional | 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Tome oxvacta 00., 
66 Wust 4rxH 81., 


%6 East Ninta 81., 
CINCINNATI. 


~ Popular Music Books, 


Temperance Jewels, mgs of the best 


oe of the best 
(Nearly ready.) 


The Sweetest school 


White Robes. Song Book ever made. 30 cts. 
Gem Gleaner. “cr church service. 81. 


sor Obureh 
Prodigal Son. * Suman te Musical Boct 
American Glee Book, ® 

Emerson's Vocal Method. 

Dr. of Alcantara. Png opr. ort Ma 


and easy to give. $1.50. 
§27" Specimens of these or any other books, or any 
plece of Sheet Music, mailed anywhere, post free, for 
the retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


+* X-Mas «o 


Church & Co.’s 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS 


for 1879. 
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“— Caper Sent bP Sar, "3 cents 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
or 805 Broadway, N, Y. 
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No more Premiums after. 31st 
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Sansom 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


A MOF CELEBRATED Casus in Great Britain 
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octavo " t tells yo 
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GENTS WANTED For A TOUR 


ROUND THE WORLD 


BY GENERAL GRANT. $3, 
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NOTIC ES 


t” Ail communications for the Ha tcrial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Colmmas of his journal 
shoud be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

7 Ail communications fot the Commercial De- 
parvment to the Commercial Editer,en4 a!) business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

ta” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intendéd for insértion 
must be authenticated by the name, and address of 
the writer; not rily for publicati but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

I@” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

{@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT vannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; Otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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THE PERESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


THe President’s Message, besides the 
asual items of information, contains 
several special suggestions that deserve the 
serious attention of Congress, After con- 
gratulating the country upon the successful 
resumption of specie payment, the Presi- 
dent sounds a note of warning in regard to 
the coinage of silver dollars, and recom- 
mends that it should be suspended until 
an international monetary congress can be 
held, and some agreement, if possible, be 
reached between the United States and the 
leading nations of Europe as to the relative 
value of gold and silver when used for 
coinage purposes. The continued coinage 
of these dollars will, as the President 
thinks, in the end and at no distant day, 
lead to an outflow of gold and make the 
United States practically a silver country. 
There is no doubt of this result, unless 
silver should in the London market rise to 
about sixty pence per ounce. The very 
least that can be done as a remedy for the 
blunder of the Silver Law is to suspend its 
coinage requirement and then wait to see 
what the future will disclose. This isa 
great country; but it is not great enough to 
manage the silver question independently 
of other countries, 

As to the legal-tender notes, the President 
is equally sound in his judgment. Conced- 
ing that such notes may be constitutionally 
issued, as a War measure, when demanded 
by an imperative necessity, he is of opinion 
that there is now no emergency which justi- 
fies their continuance as a circulating me- 
dium; that such continuance exposes our 
financial system to serious perils ‘in the fu- 
ture; and, hence, that these notes should 
be paid and retired as rapidly as possible; 
without disturbance tothe money market. 
Here the President is entirely right.: A 
government currency, issued by the govern- 
ment and redeemed or repudiated by it, 
thus making ite treasury virtually a bank 
of isaue and submitting to the arbitrary de- 
cree of legislation the question of volume; 
ts shown by all experieace to be a danger. | 
ous factor in any financial system. 


THE INDEPENDENT. i 


The BYRedf "aso wasereiein making 
provision Yor the payment of.the public 


debt. To this end he recommends tat | ely 


the existing laws be maintained. which 
provide: for a sinking fand that will 
within a specified time be.sufficient to 
liquidate the whole debt. “The true 
theory, when contracting a debt, is to pay 
it as soon as possible; and the machinery of 
4, sinking fund. is a most admirable con- 
trivance for this purpose. This is a good 
theory for municipalities and states, and 
the President thinks it just as good for the 
United States, 

We especially commend what the Presi- 
dent says in regard to the question of Mor- 
mon polygamy in Utah. Congress ‘in 1862 
passed a law which made polygamy a 
crime;.and yet that law, for. the want of 
sufficient means for its vigorous execution, 
has utterly failed to stop the commission of 
the offense, This facthas been obvious for 
years, without anything being done by Con- 
gress to givoeffect to thelaw. The President 
proposes that the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories who are guilty of polygamy shall be de- 
barred from all the rights of citizenship in the 
territory. Utah has already sufficient popu- 
lation to become a state; yet it should not 
be admitted into the Union until this ques- 
tion of polygamy is thoroughly disposed of 
by Federal authority, Once in the Union, 
the question would be absolutely remitted 
to its own authority; ‘and there is no doubt 
that polygamry would be legalized and ‘per- 
petuated, since Mormons would form the 
majority of the people. Any pledges in 
advance to the contrary, as a condition of 
admission, would be very speedily broken. 
The true, policy is to blot out the evil before 
making Utah a member of the Union, 
and earnestly is it to be hoped that Con- 
gress will'at once take efficient steps to this 
end, 

We say amen most heartily to what the 
President recommends in regard to civil 
service reform, and also agree with him in 
the opinion that the management of our 
Indian affairs had better be left with the 
Interior Department of the Government. 
The whole Message Is eminently creditable 
to its author. When the heat of party 
strife shall have .passed away snd the 
administration of President Hayes shall 
become matter of history it will take rank 
among the best of the country. The grum 
blers will then be dead. 
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DELIVER US FROM OUR FRIENDS. 





Wes have vow and then tried to set our 
Christian apologists on the right track, and 
to warn them off from the wrong and dan- 
gerous one in their defense of revelation 
against skepticism from the scientific side. 
Among the points which we have wished 
to make clear is this: that Christianity does 
not include and that its truth does not de- 
pend upon. one single fact.of science, But 
we are told that certain scientitic state- 
ments—for example, as to the origin, the 
early history and character, and the age of 
man—are made in the Bible, and that their 
acceptance as historical facts is binding 
upon any one who accepts the Christian 
system taughtin the Bible. Tothis wehave 
replied that, if this is true, Ohristiantty is 
already gone, and to the educated mind 
the Bible is already gone, or very soon 
must go; because the scientific authorities, 
the only authorities on which we can de- 
pend, are now substantially agreed in 
holding and teaching certain theories 
about man’s origin, as well enough estab- 


| lished, which are quite inconsistent with 


the story in Genesis of the creation of man 
and woman. This we have stated as a 
fact, and have concluded that the E 
of the Christianity which we,so-h 

believe in and support must adopt a acs 
of the Biblé which will not put God’s Word 
into direct contradiction with the teachings 
of Gur best authorities in science. We 
have siid that we, laymen in science, are 
compelled to allow the now well-nigh 
unanimous authority of our best teachers 
that man was’ physically, atleast, evolved 
from the irrational ‘animals and has lived 
on the enidte for scores of thousands of 


Weare tuntined schuapetee the reply to 
made by the Richmond Central | 
| am, because that ‘paper has as one of its 





editors s gentleman, Dr. Southall, who bas 


«was consi 


devoted a coe ~ * we aT to 
iinetehy Gen 

cofisistent 

aN om érts Gtr state- 

a a the mid, on ceptance of évolu- 


tion views as follows: 
isnoto: Pet Ope have 
tahad “to €o OO iets’ ratios! 


animals, ¢ enon fY Vi and others 
equally as nt Hive itted that the 
aitempt.so far has been a fajlure. 


_ ‘equal in every respect to the existing 

and ‘not a trace of man has been 
found of ad date, exce cope ere céertain Very 
rude flints of Miocene a iocene age. 
which geologists and archwologists e 
Hughes, Wallace, Evans, Virchow refuse 
to accept as of human origin. Indeed, how 
could man have lived'in the Miocene age? 
Every paleontologist knows that the thing 
is impossible. Hvolution at that time had 
just reached the orem pt it was too early 
forman. This habit of trying to establish 


aoe. phoney owe deny the p absertion 
toto, There is no evidence of man’s existence 
earlier than the Quaternary period. Read 
Dana and Le Conte (the latter a thorough- 
going evolutionist).” 

The essence of this is in the last sentence 
but one. The Bible, if we must accept its 
statements as absolute history, with which 
Christianity must stand or fall, makes man 
not more than from six thousand to eight 
thousand years old. How long the Quater- 
nary period has existed we don’t know; but 
it has certainly been scores or hundreds of 
thousands of years since the Pliocene or 
Miocene Tertiary. Therefore, there can be, 
if the Bible c hronology, 4s true, no human 
remains inthe Tertiary. Such, says The Oen- 
oral Presbyterian, is the fact. 

Tt is not necessary, ‘in ‘order to show that 
at present the scientists generally accept 
facts inconsistent with the Genesis story, 
to prove that they agree that man lived in 
the Tertiary period. It is enough to show 
that they hold that man lived in the Cham- 
plain or early Terrace period of the Quater- 
nary, With the extinct mammoth and cave 
bear of Europe, or the elephant, mastodon, 
and horse of America; and that this period 
y more than six or eight 
thousand years ago. 

Now, those who study glacial geology are 
mostly satisfied that the glacial period in 
yeurs was from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty thousand years ago. But man’s re- 
mains are universally admitted by English 
geologists to be in the so-called inter-glacial 
deposits, which represent, at least, the 
latest phase of the cold period. Le 
Conte, who is very conservative, and who 
in the first edition of his ‘‘ Geology” does 
not find conclusive evidence that man is of 
a Tertiary age, yet.puts him in the Cham- 
plain period, and says that ‘‘man’s time on 
the earth may be 100,000 years, or it may 
be 10,000 yeirs; but mote probably the 
former than the latter.” We made no as- 
sertion that man is confesséd to be Tertiary, 
and it is not an act of fairness on the part 
of The Central Presbyterian to quote any 
opinion of Le Conte or Dana that man is 
later than the Tertiary, and suppress their 
opltiiowthathe has probably existed a thou- 
sand centuries, 

But this suppression of the truth runs 
through the entire paragraph. Not to 
dwell on the fact that Virchow has for 
many years ceased to be a Savant and is 
now a politician, it neglects to mention that 
Quatrefages, while no friend of evolution, 
accepts the flints-as,good evidence of Mio- 
cene and Pliocene man, though not com- 
plete and ‘perfect. He explains the divers- 
ity of human races by variation from an 
original stock existing in the Miocene. But 
Tertiary ‘man is confessedly as anti-Mosaic 
as is evolution, Evans and other English 
geologists do not questiun that the Miocene 
flints are‘of human origin. They only fear 
that more modern flints have got mixed up 
with older rocks. Wallace says, (p. 808/of 

sisrore) Paleo}. ”): “We can with tol- 
erable y affirm that man must have 
inhabited the earth a thousand erates? 
ago; “but ‘we cannot assert . . . 
there is ‘any evidence that he on 
tively did. not exist fora period « ten thou, 
sand centuries.” 

‘There was n 
acter of the world im the Miocene and Pii- 
ocene'to prevent man from living, even if 





oa a ae knows that the thing 


in the pihiysteut Char. }- 
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quotes ‘evolution to prove the ‘point that 
the world was only advanced far enough 
to support monkeys. If evolutionists are 
worth quoting, why not quote their almost 
unanimous opinion that man did live even 
in the Miocene, as stated by Prof. O. C. 
Marsh, in his presidential address at Sara- 
toga, before the American Association— 
‘The existence of man in the Tertiary 
petiod seems now fairly established”? 

We are not concerned, we say, to show 
that Professor Marsh’s authoritative asser- 
tion is true as against the ‘‘ audacious asser- 
tion ” of the Richmond editor that ‘‘there 
is no evidence of man’s existence earlier than 
the Quaternary period.” And yet our crit- 
te ought to know something of the evi- 
dence in Professor J. D. Whitney’s recent 
volume upon the ‘‘ Auriferous Gravels of 
the Sierra Nevada,” one of the official re- 
ports of the Geological Survey of Califor- 
nia, which we shall refer to more fully 
another week, in our ‘‘ Scientific” column. 
The evidence is not merely that of the 
Calaveras skull, and is abundant to con- 
vince Whitney that man existed in the Pli- 
ocene Tertiary of California, before the 
period of the deep canyon erosions. If we 
are not misinformed, Le Conte is now con- 
vinced by the evidence, and is likely, ina 
new edition of his admirable ‘‘ Geology,” 
to yield that man existed in California as 
far back as the Pliocene. 

Now, the position we wish, in the in- 
terests of Christianity and revelation, to 
maintain is this: that, even if we have no 
absolute proof that man was pre-glactal, nor 
that God fashioned man out of apes, the 
evidence is yet so strong in these directions 
that it is very unsafe to make a denial of 
these two positions the foundation of Chris- 
tianity. A single arrow-head from a 
Miocene bank shot at such a theology is 
enough to demolish it, and what if we have 
the stones in our hands now? We warn 
our apologists that their strict theories of 
inspiration are in a fair way to discredit the 
whole Bible, which God forbid! 





THE CATHOLIC CLERGY AND THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Tuk Boston Journal last week gave an 
account of a recent meeting of Catholic 
clergy in the archdiocese of which Arch- 
bishop Williams, of Boston, is the ecclesi- 
astical head, for the purpose of considering 
the school question, especially in that phase 
which has been brought to public attention 
by the action of Father Scully, at Cam- 
bridgeport, The Archbishop is reported to 
have read a letter from the Pope, addressed 
toa European bishop, in which His Holi- 
ness urged the establishment of Catholic 
schools and authorized all pastors to with- 
hold the sacraments of the Church from 
parents who refuse to send their children 
tothem. Thispolicy he directed the clergy 
under his authority to put in practice in 
their respective parishes. He further said, 
as reported, ‘‘ that, if any priest was satis- 
fied that the public schools in his particular 
locality were injuring the Catholic children 
spiritually, he should withdraw them imme- 
diately from within the range of the bad 
influences, even if there were no parochial 
schools ready to receive and educate them.” 
The pastors and assistants were required to 
do all in their power to carry out the new 
movement inaugurated by Father Scully. 
This is the substance of what the Boston 
Journal reports. 

A correspondent from Boston, writing to 
the Herald, of this city, followed this 
feport with a statement which contradicts 
it. There was a meeting of Catholic clergy 
in ‘Boston; but, according to this corre- 
spondent, the programme of Father Scully 
was not endorsed by the Archbishop or by 
his clergy and no such instructions were 
given as werereported in the Journal. Tho 
correspondent sought an interview with the 
Archbishop; but, failing to see him, he con- 
versed with several of the clergy, who were 
present at the meeting and denied the eor- 
rectness of the report. According to their 
~statement, the Archbishop, while recom- 
mending the establishment of parochial 
‘schools where Catholics could afford the 

, took occasion. to deprecate any 
violent measures to enforce attendance. 
The pastors might use “judicious means” 





to induce parents to withdraw their chil- 
dren from the public schools and send them 
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to the schools of the Church; but in no 
case would they ‘‘ be justified in withdraw- 
ing the sacraments from such. parishioners 
as declined toiaccede to their.request.” A 
leading Boston priest, writing to The Adver- 
tiser, declares that Father Scully's course is 
not approved by any of the clergy. 

This view differs very widely from that 
given in the Boston Journal. Assuming it 
to be the correct version of what was said, 
then Archbishop Williams has shown good 
sense in not committing himself to the 
tyrannical and utterly untenable position 
taken by Father Scully, whose zeal was al- 
together too hot for his discretion. If 
Catholics prefer the parochial to the public 
school, and if, besides paying their tax as 
citizens for the support of the latter, they 
choose also to tax themselves as religion- 
ists for the maintenance of the former, 
then this is their own business, The state 
has no right to complain. Protestants 
should not complain of it. This is no more 
than many Protestants themselves do. 
Parochial schools are by no means confined 
to Catholics. We donot believe in their 
wisdom or necessity, in the presence of our 
excellent public school system. As the 
means of secular instruction, they are gen- 
erally far inferior to the public school. 
They involve an unnecessary expense and 
are adapted to promote the spirit of big- 
otry and narrow-mindedness. And yet we 
concede the perfect right of any sect or of 
all sects to establish such schools, at their 
own charges. 

The public school of this country is a 
political institution, as much so as a court 
of justice or trial by jury, supported at the 
public expense and having for its sole ob- 
ject the education of children, with a view 
to their qualification for the duties of .citi- 
zenship. It is this theory which justifies 
taxation for its maintenzace. The necessi- 
ty of a moderate rudimental education to 
the public welfare 1s the ground upon which 
the state has the right to make it compuls- 
ory and require that parents should send 
their children either to public orto private 
schools. Any organized attack upon the 
public school, carried out on the principles 
of Father Scully and withdrawing Cath- 
olic children therefrom, on pain of ecclesi- 
astical proscription and anathemas, would 
justly awaken such a feeling among the 
people as would sweep the assailants into 
8 helpless and hopeless minority. The 
Catholic laity would themselves become 
slaves if they submitted to such a priestly 
régime, and Catholicism would inflict upon 
itself a most dangerous blow. Archbishop 
Williams has certainly displayed good 
sense in checking, if he has done so, the 
fiery zeal of Father Scully. The policy of 
the latter, if adopted by the Catholic priest- 
hood of Massachusetts, would have warmed 
the people up to a white heat. The school 
question will not be finally settled until.all 
the religious sects, Protestant and Catholic 
alike, shall come to the conclusion to let 


the state manage it asa purely seoular in- 
stitution. 


THAT REINSTATED SECOND BAP. 
TIST CHURCH OF ST. LOUIS. 


THE Watchman, which ought to be good 
Baptist authority, attempts to correct us: 

“« THE INDEPENDENT is not quite accurate 
in saying of the Second Church in St. Louis 
that it ‘ presented ah acceptable form of 
application, in which it declared that #f it 
had done any wrong it was sorry and re- 
tracted its action. That was all.’ There 
were two principal ‘counts’ against the 
church: the invitation of a Unitarian to 


the communion, and the non-Ch 
service with the Jews. pg es gn 








‘In 20 for asthe same were irregular.” 
Precisely. That is not:an actual repudia- 
tion of s confessed irregularity, ‘It ‘is « 
conditional repudiation of what is. not 
acknowledged to be irregular. Now let:us 
see if the church meant to say more than 
any. . 

The.exact facts concerning the ‘‘ recon: 
cillation” at the recent meeting of the Gen- 





eral Associa ( 
sas titty Beblred That body and thé Second 
Baptist Church of St. Louis, are as follows: 

The delegates from the Second Baptist 
Church were sent to the General Association 
simply as messengers to co-operate in the 
missionary work of that.body. . Thechurch 
neither authorized nor expected them to 
make any statement concerning the con- 
troversy between the St. Louis Association 
and itself. When the church solemnly re- 
affirmed its covenant and articles of 
faith, it intended this reaffirmation to be 
its final answer to all the criticism to which 
it had been or should be subjected in regard 
to its so-called departures from Baptist prin- 
ciples. 

The messengers were refused admission 
to the General Association by the commit- 
‘tee of enrollment. The Association re- 
committed the matter to said committee, 
and while said committee was reconsidering 
the question of admission the Association, 
by a vote of 45 to 87, admitted the messen- 
gers of the Second Church to the privileges 
of the floor. This vote showed that the: 
body was nearly equally divided in senti- 
ment, and, fearing that, ifthe matter were 
pressed, the body would be rent asunder, the 
messengers of the Second Church were 
privately importuned to withdraw from the 
Association, and so prevent a serious dis- 
ruption of the body. In the interests of 
peace the messengers withdrew. 

After several.of the messengers had re- 
turned to St. Louis, the committee of en- 
rollment prepared a “‘ statement,” and earn- 
estly entreated the messengers of the Sec 
ond Church remaining in Kansas City to 
sign it, pleading that such a statement 
would restore harmony to the denomination 
in the state. ‘The messengers had publicly 
stated to the committee that the Second 
Church ‘had done no wrong in the acts com. 
plaitied of ‘and would never confess that it 
had done wrong. They denied the right of 
the General Association to demand an apol- 
ogy from the church, precisely us the mes- 
sengers of the Second Church had denied 
the right of the St. Louis Association, when 
that body attempted to discipline the 
church. It was distinctly understood, 
therefore, that the ‘statement ” was not to 
be considered in the light of an apology; 
nor was it to be construed into a repudia- 
tion of the acts themselves, but all the 
inferences which had been drawn from 
those acts that the church intended to de- 
part from Baptist principles were repudi- 
ated and disavowed. The messengers of 
the Second Church, we are assured, intend- 
ed simply to say that, if there were any 
part or portions of those acts from which 
it. might justly and legitimately be inferred 
that'the church had departed from its arti- 
cles of faith, such parts and portions were 
disavowed. 

In making this ‘‘ statement,” the meagen- 
gers acted upon their own responsibility; 
and that they thus acted is evident from 
the fact that the Second Church has not 
disapproved the act of its pastor, Dr. Boyd, 
in his invitation to.Dr. Eliot, nor the action 
of its trustees in'arganging the joined meet- 
ing with Dr. Sonnenschein’s congregation. 
Moreover, since the .messengers made the 
‘*statement” the ‘Second Church has taken 
no action whatever upon the course of its 
messengers.at the General Association. 

It is due to the messengets to say that 
they are-the warm. personal fciends of Dr. 
Boyd, and if they had supposed that the 
‘‘ statement” would be construed as _a.cen- 
sure upon ‘him or a repudiation of the 
joined meeting with Dr. Sonnenschéin’s 
congregation, they would never have signed 
it. They understood that the invitation to 
Dr. Eliot was the-personal act of Dr. Boyd, 
for which he-has always assumed»the ‘full 
responsibility and which the church has 
_neither,approved, nor condemned ; and. that 
the joined meeting was heartily approved 
of. by the.church, not in any. direct vote of 
the’ church as a body; but in the almost 
unanimous expression of the individual 
members.. . Understanding, . therefore, ..all 
this, the messengers of the Second Church 
| did not intend by their ‘ statement” to 

‘Tae Yasoo- (Miss.) Herald (Dem.), ex- 
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We can hardly grieve to record the death of 
Wilttam Ives Budington, D.D. He‘ has-suc- 
cumbed after a long, courageous, and cheerful 
fight against « peinful disease,‘having more, 
than once submitted to an.operation for the. 
excision of cancer of the ip. @ was a wise. 
and good man, » sound thinker, « prudent 
and far-seeing counselor, an 5 py an 
affectionate pastor, a brave def of the 
right, end in eyery way 8, Christian. | 
The position which he maintained in this 
vicinity was s high one, not only among the 
Congregational churches, but also among those 
of other denominations. He was held in the 
highest respect everywhere, unless it be where. 
his sense of duty led him to teke a position | 
sharply antagonistic to that of others. He 
was a man of firm faith not only in God, 
but also in his truth, and he was not always 
hedging up the Church with fences and bounds, | 
for fear something would happen to it. We: 
recall his dignified manner as he presided over | 
and assisted the deliberations of the first of 
the Triennial Congregational National Coun-| 
cils, heldat Oberlin, After the session he con- 
tributed to THE INDEPENDENT an article, in 
which he showed that the Council had in its 
constitution put itself on a broader platform 
than that of Calvinism, and that henceforth Ar- 
minianism had as legitimate a right in the Con- 
gregational body as it had in the Methodist. 
His memory will long be held greén and sacred. 


Ww have treated in an editorial of The Cen- 
tral Presbyterian'’s geological defense of its 
strict theory of inspiration. It also aske us 
the following theological questions: 

“Second, if the human race ¢ out 
from La what. becomes of the Fed- 
eral Headship of Adam? And if we did not 
sin in Adam, then how did we all become sin- 
ners and why are we punished? And if there 
was no fall in Adam, what need have we ofa 


INDEPENDENT with one stroke cuts away the 
whole basis .of our theology. It.absolui 
leaves nothing. It makes.a clean sweep. If 
THe INDEPENDENT is right, we may as well 
muffle our bells and close our chure » 
for all that Paul, or Luther, or Calvin, or 
Wesley bas taught is but. sounding brass and.a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

Satan’s best strategy is to draw Christianity 
out of its stronghold, and then beat it in.some. 
untegable outwork. We declare the state- 
ment abominable and practically traitorousthat 
evolution “makes a clean sweep of Christian- 
ity.” If it does, then Christianity is probably 
doomed, and we had better know. it and search | 
for a substitute. If evolution is true, ‘‘ what 
becomes of the Federal Headship. of Adam?” 
We do not care what becomes of it. Chris- 
tianity will survive ‘‘ the Federal Headship of 
Adam,” no matter by how many solemn cap- 
itals the doctrine be made sacred. ‘And, if 
we did not sin in Adam, then how did ‘we all 
become sinners?” By sinning we suggest, for 
James tella us that “every man” “is drawn 
away of his own lust and enticed. Then when 
lust hath conceived it b forth sin.” 
“And why are we pur ? Because we 
have; sinned, we suggest again; for Paul tells 
us, ‘‘death passed upon all men, for that all 
have-sinned.”” “And.if there was mo fall,in 
Adam, what need have we of a redemption in 
Christ?” Beceuse we.are sinners, we suggest 
yet-onee more; for Faul says, ‘‘Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save.sipners.” 


i 
; 


“Ler our people know,” says. The Central 
Advocate, “how Our tnissionaries are carrying 
on'thetr work in the field and What they are 
accomplishing.” “This fs éimply ¢omition 
Bense, a8 we have said again and again. All 
the leading missionary societies are committed 
to this policy and would as soon dismiss their 
mecretaries and disband, leaving the care of 
their missions to individual churches, 9s 
abandon their missionary periodicals. ereis 
no other way to represent adequately their 
work, their successes, and their needs, What 
the weekly press may dois merely eupplement- 
ary. Every editor of a religious weekly 
ought to understend this, without expla- 
nation. “Yet ‘here fs The Central Advocate, 
bright, sensible, and readable as it is, 
defending the present plan of disseminating 
tnformation of Methodist missions, and 
declaring that it has been (not that it might be 
| mage tobe) “effective.” And it, goes on to say : 
‘Never before bas the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, been so, well informed on the subject 
,of migsions,’’ We have, had a very poor opinion 
| of The Missionary Advocate ; but, poor as it was, 
we could never so dishonor its memory as to 
compare, in point of value and fullness and 
fatelllgence, the tdforuiationte furidahed with 


‘Rooms. The Advocate says that it cost a great 
‘todiatm "t was “impossible to cireulate jt 
largely.” It was, therefore,: abandoned, 

the weeklies were chosen as the channels 
through which to teach the Church, Heres 
eto s It'the people would not read 





redemption in Christ? ‘Ihe doctrine of =I 
| 






“Advocates Ao not tirn'their blind eye on the 
“Mmiséion ‘department? We have published a 
ample of these items, and our readers will 
‘gotheide in the opinion that they were neither 
‘walnabdle nor attractive. If évery subscriber 
"© an Advocate read every item in that depart- 
‘ment, he would not: get much information in a 
whole year. We'would make an exception, of 
eourse,+in favor of The Northern Advocate, 
which has an able missionary editor and has 
other sources of information than the “slips” 
from the Mi Rooms. And it is significant 
that the Advocate which has the best missionary 
column is the one which sees most clearly the 
necessity for a missionary monthly. 


Tus Congregationalist corrects us, and says 
that Dr. Parker’s resolution, adopted by the 
‘Connecticut Congregational Convention, depre- 
cating any act by the National Council looking 
toward the establishing by the Council of any 
standard of faith, was not called out by any 

ion made to ask the Council te do 
cha thing. We presume this is so. But 
the resolutions adopted almost unanimously 
declared that the reason why the Connecticut 
delegates were instructed to oppose such a 
plan was because “grave apprehensions ex- 
ist'in the minds of our brethren lest the Na- 
tional Council be led to assume, either directly 
or indirectly, an authority which shall infringe 
upon the authority of the local churches.” 
We think that The Congregationalist has given 
at least a whole broadside of reason for these 
“‘apprehensions.”” We are glad to have The 
Congreqationalist declare that there {s no dan- 
ger, although we agree with the Connecticut 
churches that there would have been but for 
the opposition aroused. Even constitutions 
are sometimes overridden, as the Constitution 
of the United States was during and after the 
war. 


Onpof the rarer misfortunes of long life ts 
the jealousy about the funeral sermon of a 
worthy who lingers long. Dr. Thomas Wil- 
lMams, who was to preach the funeral sermon 
of Dr. Emmons, was very much concerned be- 
cause he would not die. And when in Dr. 
Emmons’s old age he happened to attend a 
large meeting of clergymen in this city, we be- 
lieve his anxious eulogist offered public prayer 
that he might be taken away at that auspi- 
¢ious time, when so many would be present to 
do him honor. The late Dr. Neal, of Boston, 
so highly honored, not among Baptists alone, 
shortly before his death, last September, was 
visited by one of his distinguished brethren, 
wlio insisted upon seeing him. After he had 
stayed a long time with him, the family found 
the good old man wandering tn his mind, and 
muttering to himeelf that he would preach his 
own funeral sérmon, and then there would be 
no quarreling over it. If he had been able te 
do ft, it would have been better, as the event 
proved. 


Mr. Moony, in one of his recent sermons, 
anid: “I havea great admiration for the col- 
ored.woman who said that, if the Lord told 
-her to jump through a stone wall, it was her 
business to jump, and the getting through was 
,God’s business.” We agree with Mr. Moody 
4inadmiring the theology of this colored wo- 
man. In a sharp debate before a Presbyte- 
wwian General Assembly upon an important 
question, Dr, .N, W. Taylor, a delegate from 
Connecticut, said that the position he took 
wassustained an4 enforced by a fundamental 
principle of moral truth, to which he would 
jnd@here at all hazards. Dr, Lyman Beecher 
responded by asking him whether he would 
follew the.prineiple if it carried him over 
Niagara Fells, “ Yes, or I would abandon the 
principle,” was the prompt reply of Dr, Taylor. 
This is the colored woman's doctrine, put in a 
ttle more scholarly form. Let the proposi- 
tion be given that God commands a thing to 
be done, and all discretion as to doing it 
based on consequences or difficulties is at an 
end. Obedience, unhesitating and unques 
tioning, fs then the supreme duty, no matter 
what may be the apparent consequences. God 
himself is fully competent to take care of the 
results arising from what he requires, and {t is 
never wise or safe to reason from these results 
@gainst the requirement. That which ts 
essentially right is always expedient, though 
sometimes the reverse may seem to be the fact. 


Ovum congratulations also, as well as those of 
“H, H.,” are ‘due to Oliver Wendell Holmes 
on the occasion of his sevéntieth birthday. 
His claim to the respect. of his friends is his 
charming ‘geniality and friendlimess, and to 
that of the American people is his most honor- 


that now sent out weekly from the Mission | able literary. achievements. To some of these 


“1, H.” refers in her poem, which was to be 
read lastnight. But,not his poetry alone, from 
whieh she gathers ber allusions, but equally his 
prose, sparkles as @ tear sparkles in the sun 
i is yet. extremely 
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Hood, appears in English literature, But, while 
Hood surpasses Holmes in intensity, Holmes 
excels in breadth and culture, Hood has 
equaled or excelled Holmes in verse ; but he 
never could have written such prose as ‘‘ Elsie 
Venner,” or ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,’’ which will long remain a classic. We 
wish the—how can we say venerable ?—poet 
many happy years more, for his skill, like that 
of his brothers, Longfellow and Whittier, is 
yet unabated. 


We had hoped that the time was nearly past 
when the exclusion of colored people from 
steamboats, railway cars, hotels, theaters, 
opera houses, and other places of amusement, 
simply on the ground of prejudice against 
color, would find anybody either to practice or 
advocate such proscriptive treatment. It 
seems, however, that the Grand Opera House 
of this city does not keep pace with the march 
of events. Mr. William R. Davis, a colored 
gentleman, purchased, a few days since, 
tickets for the admission of himself and a 
colored woman, who was a bright octoroon, 
indeed, almost white, to a matinée perform- 
ance; and when he presented the tickets the 
ticket-taker would not permit him to enter, 
acting presumably under the orders of Messrs. 
Poole & Donnelly, the managers of the Opera 
House. Mr. Davis protested against the ex- 
clusion, and was told by a policeman, who had 
been summoned, that the managers did not 
admit colored people to their theater and 
that he had better goaway. We understand 
that Mr. Davis proposes to bring a suit, under 
the Civil Rights Act of 1875, against these 
managers for the recovery of the five hun- 
dred dollars to which the law entitles him, as a 
civil penalty for the indignity. We hope that 
he will do so, and let Judge Choate’s court 
settle the question whether an unjust and 
cruel prejudice is superior to the law of Con- 
gress, and especially whether it can violate the 
law. with impunity. There is a meanness in 
this senseless prejudice against color which 
deservedly awakens the scorn and contempt o’ 
every generous mind. 


GENERAL SHERMAN, in his report to the Sec- 
retary of War, strongly urged that the Army of 
the United States should be increased to at 
least 25,000 men. Secretary McCrary, in his 
report, says: “I join most heartily with the 
General of the Army in recommending that the 
effective force of the line of the Army be rained 
to 25,000 men, exclusive of these detachments. 
I have had occasion in previous reports to ex- 
press the opinion that a due regard for the 
safety of settlers upon our frontiers, the guard- 
ing and preservation of our vast and valuable 
military stores and property, the proper man- 
agement and control of the Indian tribes, and 
the defense of our extensive border-lines 
would justify, if they do not imper- 
atively require, a much greater increase 
of the effective force of the Army than is 
here suggested. Certainly, Congress should 
not hesitate to authorize the enlistment 
of the full number of 25,000 men for the 
army, exclusive of the number required for 
detached duty.” The Secretary states the 
fact that since the close of the War of the Re- 
bellion “‘ fifty-five officers have been killed in 
Indian warfare anda corresponding number 
wounded, besides a proportionate number of 
men killed and wounded.” It remains to be 
seen whether Congress will give any heed to 
these recommendations. No nation on the 
earth is,in proportion to its population, so 
shabbily deficient in the military arm of its 
government as the United States. A niggard- 
ly Congress has cut down the army to a mere 
skeleton, and this is the reason why our 
frontier settlements and border-lines are so 
imperfectly protected. A sufficient force, by 
acting promptly, would have prevented most 
of the Indian wars that have occurred since 
the conquest of the Rebellion. 


.-+»Dr, Crosby's introductory lecture, which 
we print this week, out of its place, from the 
author’s manuseript, brings out excellently 
some important points, and none more so than 
that the way ought to be made harder to get 
inte the ministry and easier to getout. The 
Methodist Church alone now seems to be 
stringent about admissions, as it has to be, be- 
cause it must provide a field for every preacher. 
Conferences now refuse to admit any but. the 
pick of their candidates. Presbyteries and 
associations ought to exercise a similar dis- 
cretion in advising candidates to go into secu- 
lar business. We further believe that a hus- 

bandman whom nobody hires had better not 
wait all day, but accept the first chance in 
something else than spiritual agriculture. 

.... Liberalism is becoming infectious! Here 
is the Rey. John Atkinson, who a few years 
ago wanted to prosecute two fellow members 
ot the Newark Methodist Conference for mild 
heresy, now, as pastor in Bey City, Michi, (he 
used to be down on transfers), and editor of a 

“gmail sheet, heralding the advent'to Bay City 
as alecturer of Professor Swing, the arch-ber- 
etic of Chicage, Five articleson the editorial 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


page and. three eleewhere laud and magnify 
the lecturer and advise everybody to hear him, 
Evidently Mr. Atkinson’s church is to be .ben- 
efited. But is not The Sentinel proving recreant, 
in its first issue, to the promise of the saluta- 
tory “‘ to guard the flock and watch the foe’’? 


..»» We are not satisfied, we are sorry to say, 
that the verdict of his old associates in the 
East is favorable to Dr. Lorimer’s defense of 
himself against the charge of plagiarism. The 
fact is recalled and published in a Boston 
paper that thisis not the only case in which 
he has been charged with allowing his mem- 
ory to make too free with sermons of other 
men. Certainly his proposition to publish a 
volume of his sermons, and challenge the 
strictest investigation of their authorship, 
does not quite meet the suggestion of Dr. 
Parker, that a committee select for them- 
selves from his sermons at large for publica- 
tion, 

---»We confess toa double surprise. We 
have discovered one strictly evangel- 
ical and evangelistic denominational paper 
in the United States which encourages free 
discussion of the doctrine of inspiration, 
without -any fear of those who may say 
that it will overturn the faith to admit 
that the writers themselves may be re 
sponsible for errors and mistakes in the 
Bible. We are more surprised at the geo- 
graphical than the theologial latitude of the 
paper. It ie The Baptist Courier, of Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

...-The action of Chief-Justice Waite in 
granting a writ of error to the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Virginia in the case of John C. 
Tinsley (colored) against the State of Virginia 
will bring before the Supreme Court of the 
United States the question whether the law of 
Virginia which forbids marriage between white 
and colored persons is consistent with the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


...-The Oatholic Mirror compliments The 
Churchman and THs INDEPENDENT as being 
“the only Protestant papers which give the 
Roman Catholic Church its proper title and 
bave sufficient self-respect to avoid the use of 
such nick-names as Romish and Papistical.” 
Thanks. We have never observed that an 
argument was et all strengthened by the use 
of foul words. 

...-General Ewing thinks that the next ses- 
sion of Congress “ will be a short session and 
not an important one, so far as general legisla- 
tion is concerned.”” The Democrats, sobered 
by the elections of this year, will, of course, 
try not to repeat the blunders of the last 
session. The people have given them a hint 
which, if they had been wiser, they would not 
have needed. 


.-+eAf the governor of Maine and his council 
intended to cheat the Republicans out of their 
victory in that state, as there is too much 
reason to believe was the fact at one time, 
they got scared out of it by the nearly uni- 
versal denunciation of the newspapers, Demo- 
cratic as well as Republican. It was too big a 
rascality to be profitable. 


...- It seems that the Kellogg-Spotford Com- 
mittee have found twenty-one cipher telegrams 
in New Orleans which they do not under- 
stand, for the want of an interpreter. We sug- 
gest that they send them to Mr. Tilden, as he 
has a large experience in such mysterious 
symbols. 

eseeComptroller Knox intends in his forth- 
coming report to recommend the withdrawal 
and destruction of all the greenbacks. Our 
currency system will be neither sound nor 
safe till this is done, and the sooner the 
Government enters upon the work the better. 


.... We are glad to give Mr. Solon Chase, the 
Greenback apostle of Maine, the credit of 
denouncing in manly terms the plan of steal- 
ing the government of that state from the Re- 
publicans. His advice to Greenbackers was 
that they should have nothing to do with it. 


..»-Bishop Corrigan, of New Jersey, tells 
his parishioners that he is not a banker, and 
that hereafter he will pay no interest on any 
deposits they may please to leave with him. It 
is the proper way to escape the evil which be- 
fell the Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


....-Now that it becomes evident that Father 
Scully has not the support of either his bishop 
or his brother priests in his tyrannies, it is 
time for Protestant papers to give him their 
“tribute of respect”? as an exponent of the 
‘“‘ genuine Romish system.” 


.desOhief Judge Church, of the New York 
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Court of Appeals, who is a free talker on polit- 
feal questions and has no objection to being 
interviewed by the newspapers, thinks that 
the'recent election in this state hes effectually 


sette thinks that this has been « losing game for 
the Democracy. 

«eee The people of Memphis have come to the 
conclusion that it is cheaper to prevent than to 
fight the yellow fever, and, accordingly, they 
are taking sanitary precautions to guard 
against ite return next year. Better late than 
never. 

....The mill-owners at Fall River have de- 
cided to add fifteen per cent. to the wages of 
their employés on and after the lst of next 
January. This is but the just and natural re- 
sult of the improved state of business. 

.... The Sun of this city thinks that the 
Democrats in Congress, if wise, ‘‘ will dispose 
of the public business promptly, make the 
session short, and go home without inviting or 
accepting any political discussion.”’ 

..-.The eity of Providence, R. 1., last week 
elected Hon. Thomas A. Doyle as mayor for 
the fifteenth time in continuous succession. 
We conclude that he has hitherto been a good 
public officer. 
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NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





THOUSANDS of ovr readers doubtless intend 
to get Worcester’s great Unabridged Dictionary 
from THE INDEPENDENT, as a premium on their 
subscriptions. But they must do this before 
the first day of January next, as on that day this 
magnificent premium, together with all others, 
will positively be withdrawn. Thousands have 
already accepted our proposal, and thousands 
will regret their mistake if they neglect to 
secure such a prize. See full particulars in 
relation to the matter, on page 26, and then 
send your orders at once. 

Our subscription list is steadily and rapidly 
increasing, with daily cash receipts amounting 
to nearly double those for the corresponding 


period of last year. We believe Tux Inpk- 
PENDENT never was more popular with good 
people of all sects and parties than now, and 
we ask each of our friends, when they renew 
their subscription, to invite some neighbor to 
join them. By so doing they will, indeed, give 
us a Happy New Year. 


a , 

Hublisher’s Department, 
SoorTHINe aND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly yeni, J in every case, 
No remedy known Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true, 


RN 
CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


Kayxs, the dry goods merchant, whose im- 
mense establishment is at 849 and 351 Eighth 
Avenue, invites public attention to his fresh 
stock of desirable goods, embracing every- 
thing for a complete outfit for ledies, misses 
and children. e store has been well and 
favorably known to the public for a quarter of 
acentury or more, It was for along series of 
years about the only establishment of its char- 
acter in the upper section of what is now a 
great business thoroughfare. Mr. Keyes has 
on exhibition ladies’ cloake and circulars, 
ladies’, misses’, and children’s suits in great 
variety; also an immense stock of black 
silks, dress goods, and staple goods, including 
blankets, linens, wrens etc, Orders from 
the country to this estab! ishment will go into 
safe hands and have the best attention of its 
proprietor. 


NEW YORE TIMES. 


Our readers should notice the advertisement 
of this valuable paper in our columns, and 
then make haste to secure it on the liberal 
terms offered. We coeet the New York 
Times as one of the ablest and very best news- 
pa in the country. Asa 

it de stands at the head of the 
whole list. It is ably conducted in every de- 














Republican jour- 


partment; is fair and just to all ies, secta, 
and creeds; is enterprising and If! in secur- 


ing the latest news and the ablest writers; and 
is firm in its determination to promote the 
best interests of the people in every section of 
the country. It is opposed to political rin 
and bosses, to an unsound pgp vB sta 


diation, and to all sorts of machinery and 
jobbery which unprincipled men adopt to pro- 
mote private ends. 


Tus well-known house ot Cox & Sons, of 
London and New York, are now producing 
classes of work that cultivated people, both in 

and and America, are coming more and 
By making a call at the 
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Tux elegant holiday book which Baldwin 
the Clothier, of New York and Brooklyn, is 
presenting to his boy patrons ‘is attracting 
crowds of the little fellows. The book is filled 
with original stories by Madge Elliot and is 
one of the best gift-books we have seen this 
year. 


UPHOLSTERY AND FURNITURE. 


Tx Upholstery and Furniture establishment 
of B. L. Solomon’s Sons has been known to our 
citizens, under different names, for some fifty 

ears, ds of elegant mansions on 

ifth Avenue and elsewhere in fashionable 
circles have had a complete outfit from this 
popular firm. The best and finest fabrics im- 
ported for all upholstery purposes are here at 
all times on exhibition. deed, those in want 
of fine curtains, or the material to make them, 
or fine cornices, or fine furniture, or any other 
desirable goods in that line should visit the 
store of the Messrs. Solomon, who are known 
to us personally as worthy, reliablemen. Those 
of our readers who reside in distant places and 
cannot well visit New York can safely write to 
this firm for any information in regard to good 
unholstery or furniture, and all orders will 
have the best attention and be promptly ex- 
ecuted as agreed. This we know from experi- 
ens and from the excellent reputation of the 

use. 











GOOD INDELIBLE INK. 


A FIRST-RATE article in the way of clear 
black, indelible ink is very much wanted by 
every person in every household in the coun- 
try ; but it is the sad experience of most people 
that in nine cases out of ten a very pee, 
muddy brown ink is obtained. Mr. A. L. 
Williston, of Northampton, Mass., is the manu- 
facturer and proprietor of ‘‘Payson’s Indelible 
Ink,” an article which has the highest reputa- 
tion and which has been in use, it is said, ‘‘for 
nearly a half acentury.”” Payson’s Indelible 
Ink “ for simplicity of application and indeli- 
bility ’ received the only diploma and medal 
awarded at the Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
over all other American, French, and English 
inks. Mr. Williston is also the manufacturer 
of the “Briggs Marking Pen,’’ which in all 
cases should go with the “ Payson’s Indelible 
Ink.’? Thus furnished, every one can do their 
own marking in a satisfactory way. Address 
as above. 








Miss Emma Tuourssy will be the soloist at 
the next public rehearsal and concert by the 
Symphony Society of New York, which will 
take place on Thursday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening of this week respectively. The 
programme will be as follows: 

Bach, 3.8. Toccatain F. Orchestral arrangement by 


Jomelll, “La Calandrina,” Air (1750). Mi 
Emma Thursby. - ” 


Mozart. Symphony in ©. Orchestra. 


Goldmark. Overture “Penthesilea” (new). Or- 
chestra. 


Weber. Cavatina from “Der Freischitz.” Miss 
Emma Thursby. 
Beethoven. Overture “‘ Leonore” (No.3). Orchestra. 
IER 


A Goop NEwsPaPER 18 THE CHEAPEST LiT- 
BRATURE.—THE PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY TIMES 
is something more than a newspaper. Not 
only is every approved agency for the collec- 
tion of news employed; but fiction, poetry, 
sketches of travel, adventure, and biography, 
essays in popular science, and the latest aspects 
of modern ongbts are given adequate treat- 
ment every week. Itis the nearly unanimous 
opinion of the prees and people that Tue 
HILADELPHIA WEEKLY TIMES is the best fam- 
fly newspaper now published. The price is 
only $1.25 per annum when sent in clubs of 
twenty. For $6 three copies for one year will 
be sent, potere free, together with ‘The An- 
nals of the War,’’ a volume of 800 pages, hand- 
somely illustrated and bound. ’ 


The Country Gentleman says of Hurd’s New 
: “An advertisement appears on page 751 
of the present number (November 20th) by the 
Hurd mical Co., of New York, to which 
we cheerfully call the attention of our readers, 
because the ‘Magical Mixture for the Laun- 
dry,’ advertised a year ago by the same estab- 
lishment, has received the unqualified com- 
mendation of all who have tried it, within our 
knowledge, and we are ourselves among the 
number, 80 that we can speak from personal 
experience. We have, therefore, no reason to 
doubt that the ‘Ammonia and Borax Soap’ 
will equally well supply an important genera) 
want and as fully satisfy the representations of 
its manufacturers.” 


A GOOD NEWSPAPER. 


Tus attention of our readers is called to the 
prospectus of Cincinnati Dollar Weekly 
imes, that appears in another column. The 
Publishers have struck the keynote of news- 
aper success and are reaping their reward. 
ey have discarded all premium pictures 
and books, and now aim to publish the best 
paper possible for $1 per year. Their compen- 
sation to agents is very liberal, and they also 
offer $150 in gold as one prizes. No one 
who wants to take a clean family newspaper 
can do better than subscribe for the Tinnes, 
either Daily or Wecklv. 


Tue well-known house of H. P. Williams & 
Co., 250 Canal Street, thiscity, are now offer- 
ing for sale a large quantity of blankets, at an 
enormous sacrifice. Many are, therefore, tak- 

advantage of these decidedly good bar- 

. The sale of bed comfortables, quilts, 
and spreads has always been a specialty with 
the firm, and some first-class goods in this line 
mey now be examined. A good stock of win- 
dow-shades and oil-cloths is also. on hand. 
This house are the agents for the celebrated 
Hartford Woven Wire Mattress, whose rood 
qualities ‘are so very generally known. Those 
in want of ER. bargains in all of the gcods 
above named should to the reliable house 
of H. P. Williams & Co., 250 Canal Street. 


Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
' Tet Powsth Avenue. 

















are cote rt oW 
Established 1840, Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 
Iy a subscriber wishes hie paper stopped at 


the end of the year, let him, when remitting _ 


his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


ATTRACTIVE DRY GOODS. 


James MoCreery & Co. give notice in our 
columns of holiday reductions in the prices of 
silks, velvets, dress goods, laces, housekeeping 
goods, ete., to which they invite public atten- 
tion. They have on exhibition and sale an im- 
mense stock of desirable to 
the best trade, here andelsewhere. Thousands 
from distant places will this month visit New 
York to make their holiday 
such should visit this 
which is now throng 
sight worth seeing. 


A FULL and complete stock of gentlemen's 
furnishing good will be found at the well- 
known store of E. A. Newell, 859 Broadway, 
just above Union Square. Cravats, collars, 
and gloves of the latest shapes and most ap- 
proved des! may be found in great variety, 
and a w lected stock of underwear 
hosiery, handkerchiefs, shirts, canes, and 
umbrefias may also be bought. In fact, every- 
thing that a gentleman desires in the way of 
furnishing goods may be obtained, and satis- 
faction in quality and price is assured. 


$15,000 IN CASH. 

Tue Seventeenth Annual Gift of Premiums to 
the subscribers of The rott §=Vommercial 
Advertiser takes place December 24th. Fifteen 
thousand dollars in cash, divided into premi- 
ums from two thousand dollars to five dollars, 
will be distributed. These distributions have 
taken place for the past sixteen years, honor- 
ably and with the utmost fairness. Subscrip- 
tion price, $2 per year. See advertisement. 


THe banking-house of Amerman & Bur- 
well are now selling some first-mo: e 
seven-per-cent. convertible bonds of the 
St. Louis, Hannibal, and Keokuk Railway 
Company at 90 and accrued interest. As 
the price may advanced at any time, 
without notice, tHose intending to purchase 
should secure their bonds at once. Fall 
information regarding these securities will be 
pegs by addressing Amerman & Burwell, 
16 Bréad Street, this city. 


STERN, Gocr & Co., of 787 and 789 Broad- 
way, have a large assortment of fine furs, 
cloaks, and wraps, which are well worth ex- 
amining by those intending to purchase. A 
specialty is made of seal dolmans and sacques. 

e goods on exhibition form an attractive 
a and the prices are uniformly reason- 
able. 








purchases, All 
pular establishment, 
with buyers. It isa 
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Tae American Express Company now have 
arrangements for transmitting small remit- 
tances of money, similar to the money-order 
system of the Post-office Department, and with- 
out additional cost. The package is delivered 
to the consignee and an absolute guaranty 
against loss is afforded. 


Hont & Dusensorr, the hatters, would be 
pleased to see their old friends and customers 
at their well-known store under the Astor 
House. Their best silk hat has lately been 
reduced to six dollars and all styles of gentle- 
news hate oy tow be bought at low prices. 

lemen’s gloves, cravate, and furnis 
goods may also be bought. oe 


Sr. Nicnonas Horgn, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers, 





re 

A Farmer’s Parer.—We ask attention 
the card of THe Practican Farmer, of Phils. 
delphia, Pa., in this issue of our paper, and 
recommend it as one of the oldest and most 


valuable agricultural and family papers of the 
country. 


CHRISTMAS! ! 1 Tae Great Houmay 
Grrrs.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import. 
ation of rich fancy boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
couetiionin 2 Yd choice present. EN F. 

HITMAN N, southwest cor, i 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. of OD 2p 


a 
InDIGESTION, DrsPEPsta, prostratio 
and all forms of general debility Selleved by 

MENsMAN’s PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic¢ 
the only preparation of beef containing {ts entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere ulant, 
like the extracts of beet; but contains blood 

orve- generating, and life-sustaining 
i? 

. Isinvaluablein all enfeebled con: 
ons, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
pA prostration, overwork, or acute 

laints. 
‘ew York. 


a —————__ 

WHEN you visit or lea New ¥. x Bag- 
Erne Pigg feten Saat epee eae 
Se one ees 














ow e confess are perf 


ect: 

amazed at the run of your Hop Bitters. We 
never had anything like it and never heard of 
the like. The:writer (Benton) has been selling 
drugs here néarly 30 years, and bas seen the 
rise of Hostetter’s, Vinegar, and all other bit- 
tere; but never did any of them in their best 

begin to have the run that Hop Bitters 
have. * * * Wecan’t get enough of them. 
We are out of them half ofthe time. * * * 


Ex. letter to Hop Bitters Co., Aug. 22d, °78, 
from Benton, Mrrrs & Co., 
Wholesale D ; Cleveland, O. 


Miss Fanny DAVENPORT, careful in eponeh, 


as in writes to Messrs. Champlin & Co., 
Buffalo, NT: 
“ Dear Stre:—I have our ‘ Liquid 


y' 
Pearl’ a fair trial, and find it excelJent. Ishall 
recommend it to my ne friends after this. 
“ Yours truly, ‘ANNY DAVENPORT.”” 


eee 
No more Premiums after 31st 
December. Thousands have re- 
ceived from us Worcester’s mag- 
nificent premium Dictionary, and 
other thousands who want it 
should send their orders immedi- 
ately to “The Independent.” See 
full particulars on page 26, 
eRe 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 








SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
COLGATE'S | & me vuatofel nna te 
CASHMERE | 20a ‘recherche of pore 

fames. The name and 
BOUQUET | f00. on such veckaae 
80. AP ere a guaranty of supe- 


rior and uniform quality. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
base atte an cranes 27 Ga Tats ost 


sets solicited. 
J Soantry will be t attention. 


a fet ge, ro, eree 
box (by gzpraa, ofthe 
| Beret? pares felons to 

Cc. F. GU a 


76 MADISON STREET, 


HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH rowoen 


POWDER 


IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Terra 











yp Suoar , 60 that you * Rano over 
ef the Pure hase any dealer 
Be, : whatever Meher, Sb 


, N.Y. For 
kD Broadway and Sie enee. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Eaay to learn to ride, 
An rider can 

















over common " roads 

> = wend Seent stamp tor 

\ NF ISS pédop-liss an ‘infor. 
i. eRONT OO, 





ge eT HE INDEPENDENT. 





Ramedy. “Oval box $1; Round, S0e. Bold at Druggiets 


KIRK’s 
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170 Fifth: Avenue, cor. 22d St 


REARRANGED FOR THE - 





Aubert, Munthe, 
Achenbach, Mauve, 
Bouguerau Morea, 
Becker, Perrault, 
Breton, Palmaroli, 
Corot, Piot, 
Chelmonski, Rossi, 
Coomans, Rico, 

Clays, Roybet, 
Diaz, Schreyer, 
Daubigny, Schenck, 
Dupre, Seignae, 
Gerome, Toulmouche, 
Goudie, Troyon, 
Jacque, Vibert, 
Knaus, “Van Marcke, 
Kaemmerer, Willems, 
Merle, Ziem. 


and others, to which they are constantly add- 
ing. Also a large and varied stock of fine 
Water-color Drawings, rare Engravings, Etch- 
ings, etc. 


M.KNOEDLERE CO. 


Successors to GOUPIL & CO., 


(70 Fifth Avenue, corner 22d St. 
GUNPOWDER. 
ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE. 


BLASTING POWDER. 


Els Bling. Apparat, 


Seud ter Illustrated Pamphlet, showiug 
sizes ot Grain of Powder, describing Biaat- 
ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER 00., 
20 Murray Street, New York. 


PARLOR ORGAN f= 
padi 20, Fe 


THE LITTLE COBBLER. 














i, Sepa oo 
MAD ssnttinianiennn and 
{ NA) iaN tent er 
nds. Con- 

tains wax 


: bm aw 

needles, knife, and wax. Sent Cy postpaid, on re- 

ceipt of 50 cts. ts wanted. Send for circular. C.P. 
AMS & CO., 49 it St., N.Y. (P.-O. Box 2548.) 












\T.B. BYNNER, 
618 BROADWAY 
JEweLRy, | ae 


. SANDIFER, 
The. Diamond Merchant, 


UNDER FIFTH AVE. HOTEL. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & SONS are the only 
manufacturers who make every part 
of their Pianos, exterior and interior 
(including the Actions and casting of 


the Iron Frames), in their own fac 
tories. 


Warerooms : STEINWAY HALL, 


NEW YORK. 











A: Sy FLANDRAU & CO. 


A 





FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS. 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


Ate Ror. 


Nes. 3723 and 374 BROOME ST. 
For THe CounTiING-RooM OR THE LIBRARY. 
“THE” GERMAN STUDENT 
LAME a 





cost. 
the ONLY ABSOLUTELY 
PER! Stu- 









95 & 97 Pork Place, N.Y. = 








THE BOREL & COURVOISIER SWISS WATCHES 
THE GOLD MEDAL 


at the Paris Exposition of 1878. 
based on the greatest superiority of 
of performance during the test made 
manufactured of the best material 
and finished by skilled hand labor, 
er beyond peradventure. Mesars, B. 








improved B. & ©. Wate! 

ti te fevies F 

aa z demo! te you 

— $y A. yy com - RUC 


The Jury of Awards’ decision was 
mle workmanship and extreme accuracy 


thus insuring an accurate time-keep 
& ©, have made a still further reduc 
watches within the reach of all. 
of their movements, particularly 
on your jeweler and ask to see the 
public is antes fo anvartiante. the 


Borel & Gourvoister tar’ play, 
sf thas 'no can excel We 


Ask your Watchmaker and Jeweler to see them, Jewelers wanted to act as Agents. 








QUINCHE & KRUGL 
17 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, Sole Agents for the United States. 
ESTABLISHED 18309. 


Quality; Quantity, ‘and Price Sold) 










2 





Recognized in.all, Markets 
of this Country as the 











STANDARD 


In 1878 Over 


40,000,000 
POUNDS, 












Absolute Purity, Real Worth |s 0.4 PS 


and Genuine Washing Qualities. 





oie eqn 
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TOY MOUSE! 
DPE SIE & £0 
Fun for Kit. . 
The best snd -cheapést Toy in the World. a tet 


or 40 feet. Sent post paid, for 26 
THE SMITH '& BOGE BPG. CO, Ber 105, BRIDGLPORY, Ct. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


PER COPY, WHEN SENT IN CLUBS OF 90, 15 
12S 


—< YEAR TOANY ADDRESS, 
eel 





PER COPY, WHEN SENT IN CLES OF 10, 1s 
S1. 00% ruce Or tax PRILADEL- 


Luk > Ieneean. 


PER COPY, TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBERS, 1% 
t THE PRICE OF Tie PHILADEL- 
PHIA WEEKLY TIMES, ou 
YEAR, TO ANY ADDRESS. 





th vor Sx DOLLaRs 7-4 WILL BEND THREE 

36.0 cores or rue PHILADELPHIA 
bs WEEKLY TIMES, one year, To 
ANY ADDRESS, POSTAGE FREE, AND.GIVE 
THE PERSON SENDING US THE MONEY a 
cory oy Tat ANNALS OF THE 
WAR, 4 BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
VOLUME oF S800 FAGHs, THE RETAfL 
PRICE OF WHICH 18 FOUR DOLLARS. 





WE UNHESITATINGLY CLAIM FOR THE 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHAT IT IS Tet LARGEST, tux CHBAPEST, anv 
THE BEST FAMILY JOURNAL PUBLISHED. Write TO Us 
FOR A 6PECIMEN COPY AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. IN ITS 
COLUMNS THE READER WILL FIND ALL THE NEWS, 
AMPLE VARIETY OF EDITORIAL, POKTRY, LITERARY ARTI- 
CLES, STORIES AND SKETCHES, TALES OF TRAVEL, FASHION 
AOSSIP, INTERVIEWS WITH PROMINENT MEN, FINANCIAL 


REPORTS, DRAMATIC CRITICISM, RELIGIOUS TIDINGS, AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND DOMESTIC ARTICLES, AND EVERY OTHER 


FEATURE THAT CAN MAKE A PAPER VALUABLE, THE Mise |. 


CELLANY OF SPIRITED WRITINGS, COVERING EVERY VARIE- 
TY AND RANGE OP SUBJECT AND THOUGHT, WIA. BE MAIN- 
TAINED 48 OF OLD BY CONTRIBUTORS WHO STAND AT THE 
MEAD OF THEIR SPECIALTIES, 


A SPECIAL FEATURE WILL BE THE CONTINUATION OF THE 
“ANNALS OF THE WAR,” GrarHical.y wait. 
TEN BY SOLDIERS, NORTH AND GOUTH, DESCRIPTIVE OF 
SCENES AND EVENTS IN WHICH THEY TOOK AN ACTIVE 
PART, ONE CHAPTER OF WHICH WILL APPEAR IN EACH 
nuMBER, Tater ANNA LS HAVE PROVED 50 VALUABLE 
THAT THE BOUND VOLUME CONTAINING THEIR FIRST SERIES 
HAS FOUND AN IMMENSE BALE. 


TERMS—ONE YEAR: 


One Copy....... 82 00 | Ten Copies....915 00 
Five Copies.... 8 @0| Twenty Copies. 25 00 





AN Extra Cory SREE T0 THE GRTTER-UP OF 4 CLUB. 


THE TIMES, 
TIMES BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


ATTENTION, 


FARMERS! 


‘@end for a free Specimen Copy of the 


PRACTICAL FARMER. 


(Established 1848.) 


The Oldest, Largest, Most Enterprising, Ine 
stractive, and Valuable Agricultural, 
Live Steck, and Family Journal 
in America. 


It isa bitte wey ae 
end the van oo Am a Jounal 


j~ R Tereest an noes Aste corps of 





AR 3. employed on an " 

under an able and experienced Editoria how 

wae Spare: “= expense or labor to add everything pos- 
8 


Subscription Terms Reduced fer 1880. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One Year, 52 Issues,............. 1$1.50 


Making it the ceongess Reve stiee Agricultural Weekly 


in coun’ 
Uberal Premtums or cash Com ons to Club Agents, 
Specimen coptes sent free. Address 


THE PRACTICAL FARMER, 
_PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


D0 YOU WANT 


8 first-class family newspaper? One that is_ 
full of interesting reading, fine illustrations, 
and suited to the wants of every member of 
the family? Twelve. pages weekly, postpaid. | 
Only $2.50 per year, or less than 5 cents weekly. 

Send for a sample copy of the 


Illustrated ‘Christian Weekly, > 


150 NASSAU STRERT, NEW “Y! 


5 ARNEL AE a a PS IS le SIR SS 


THE INDEP 


DENT. [December 4, 1879, 
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DOLLAR WEEKLY ‘HIMES 


PAREN Pree vekert a 
ow best and cheapest weekly paper in the 
the 


untry, 

24-—1¥) 
special aR PE 1 edi. 
ing: (No papar ia the ex lence in practical farm. 
to Xe ad of farmers Tt nates 

— a and a larger v: 

gholce readin: Vay other weekly aber 

4th—It prints week one story, 
either aide A R ... or two ee 


e8. 
Sth—Its Puzzle it once 
> mad -4 4 se ped geo le moe are 


for solutions, and sev: ease 
ven for monthly solutions. No first 


a books 4 
Towthty s Yoath ar cost mi than han 85 a aha — 
—the You as here- 
eien an on pays pe pene: 
thc aoe 


go of A, t 3 
ta ‘Sal on at ae ction & 
answered. 

8th—Ite House! it is in co! a 
thorousny, ex practical ; ‘or- 
mation of the -. pes etal housekeepers is 
every week prin 4 

ak i] ¥ ‘x is a th 
com 


nplete e Ie 
but one r, juirements as 
regards Gewre _tnigehall answer of Aang 


$150 IN GOLD GIVEN AWAY. 


$1060 in gold will be given to the Agent who sends 
the largest club of yearly subscriptions to the DoLLaR 
WEREKLY Times before Feb, ist, 1890, and $5@ to the 
second largegt. In addition to this magnificent gift, 15 
cents will be paid as commission on each subscription. 


Send for free specimen copy and circular. 
We want agents every where. 


Price per Year, Postpaid, $1.00. 
DOLLAR WEEKLY. TIMES, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Py brag - two- 
Pree ree, Begins Bas 
am | ot er for two cen’ 


tion has increased in the last vadily, months atan —4 






Eocene oe a 
TRY IT FOR ONE YEAR. 

BY THE YEAR, by Mail, postpaid............... @6 00 

SIX MONTHS, by Mall, postpafa................. 860 


THREE MONTHS, by Mail, postp@id.......,..... 160 
Orders for the Tixts may be sent to 


CINCINNATI TIMES CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


ou 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL GIFT . 


of PREMIUMS to the subscribers of the 


Detroit Commercial Advertiser 


positively takes“place Dévember 24th. 1,200 Pre 
miums, ranging from $8,000 to $5. 
Subseription Price $2.00 per year. 

‘Bach subscriber participates in the distribution. 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


Address 


WM. H. BURK, Publisher, 


44 Larned St. West, Detroit, Mich. 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT ON APPLICATION, 
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THE LARGEST, OLDEST AND BEST, 
FIFTY-TWO PAGES—MONTHLY. 





Thomas ‘ 
set reas one 





“NEW -AERGPY -STUTE -GREETEE,. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 





Piesse moution Tam leerrrrpers 


ere ome Bue bee bo 


ct IE COA Rayo POT 





7 - Wa dak a 


FOR 1880. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


—_21¢e 
The political course of the NEW YORK TIMES will be guided during the Presidential year by 
the same principles which have won for itthe position of 


THE FOREMOST REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER 


in the United States. The successful issue of the recent contest in New York, and the unbroken 
series of Républican victories { in otherNorthern states which preceded and accompanied it, have 
combined to d a of the position of THE TIMES in regard to the questions 
— = the A se party ts called upon to deal. 


Cee a pee place fidelity'to the interests of the Republican party above the 
tion, and will steadfastly insist that the usefulness of any 

monsuced-by. extent of tion to the honor and welfare of the country. In 
te Fre, ie the past, the-attitude of THE TIMES will be that of independence within the Re- 





THR Mamrenatos oy THe NaTionaL CREDIT, 
Tam PURIFICATION OF THE PUBLIC. SERVICE, 
‘THE ADVOOACY OF ALL SEASONABLE PRosEoTS OF Fiscal REFORM, 
Rigm Economy in Pus.ic ExrenprvuRes, 
‘OPprosiTion ‘fo, CORPORATE JOBBERY IN ALL ITS Forms, and the 


PRESERVATION OF EQUAL RIGHTS TO ALL CITIZENS, 
North and gouty a a Aig ih-v-m oy 4h pease of THE TIMES. 
edited ac! 
teleyraph, coin a egrepeR each ene, 
to meet ‘ne increasing demands of our time. 


as an enterprising, accurate, and carefully- 
Leper and fullness of its correspondence, by mail and 
tn the ‘phere of jc m, of scientific, social, and general discussion, THE 
TIMES wwillebanees diel Pe adeidaetees, tot to the appreciation of the educated and intelligent classes 
of the American people. It will be 

pt the les, on which the sacredness of family ties and the existence 

SR pac eas 

pecially et the for family 
me oe for hide SaiTon its po ught to be greatly increa 
nONTHE WHBKLY TE MiB, contal rn eth der edit ioe sa Topics oft national and general interest 
TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


uately maintained, and its fucilities for col- 
Soe Bhesriorar, AGGRESSIVE WITHOUT BEING COARSE. 
golumns. 
whi en Sewers vi the ES “is apeelally ae to meet the requirements of t 108e who seck 
from the columns of —_ daily issue; as well as mmary of political, social, and foreign 
wage. prepatil by the publishers on all editions of THE TIMES sent to subscribers in the 











pie acon vee INDEPENDENT IN THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE RIGHT. 
insidious dopa 0 of vice is disseminated ges society. It 
You ou ide of the large cities, at noe | At the reduced club rates 
only to n y> but. > make its‘popularity still more decided. 


‘Tatveix 
At all times it will strive to. be 
we 
b nlieowall at eiccaents of lotteries, of quacksand medical pretenders, and of 
me —r_ current discussion than are fur- 
nlghed 1h 1 ih y'- se belety a hasa large circulation abroad and among the 
news, aaene Su to w clruinsose of readers, is a paper admirably 
fitted to culfieln gvary poruignf the United States. Its conductors will spare no effort not 
Us 








The DAILY TIMES, per annum, including the Sunday Edition.................+- veceese O12 00 
The LY ES, jo ennum, exclusive of the Sunday Kdition...... .........ceeeeeee 10 00 
The Sanday fOM, Per MNMUM ........ ces cee cece cece eee seers cesses cs eseneeseeneeerees 2 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 
Sl pepcaptnplatens s-scsmarconsvacs <1 Ling sphtaten tone sarerooerante 13 00 
Sen dtenamh Contes tne Gan. eudst< coweude de> saneaece oh ene naanars ie pu tdaseein escesese 20 00 
THE WEEKLY TIMBS. pa 
wend 4 cnyaretter Siu se ae anal And lncnaemih sills bean WS cb anc) i> ROCK) .saeeeOe 
sri tions for six months, 60c,; three months, 40c. 
Mee Boney Orders, Nee ee ee ee eine of suene cee pe proce red seind (ne muriey 
tr aaa 
” na THE NEW-YORK TIMES, New-York City. 
PENCER HOUSE, 81, MARY'S, GEORGIA, opp 
FORTIZTH YBAR. "AS. W. THOMPSON of 


¢ touse, No, Conway 
etor. 


prie 
be ne | fone al eve of this charm’ winter 
resort on most favora , the proprietor wi will re- 


THE 
: rere thet Saami ot eee fey hy 
P R Al Ri E F A R ME R nished, will mart in first-class style. iY Marye is 
| famous for its ith. giving Cay springs, 
hah Pee io we wt SERRE Noten 
LEADING OAN sAGRIOUL- ; : 

WEEKLY, AUGUSI if oe egy 
Tego So Sena ieee 

for Town and Country, ted-in the South, w 
for Old and Young. ta | location 6 of roo! rooms, ce tee trope ge having 








(Betadlished 1841.) been sompleted. A hret clase restaurant ie 
Tes, if pow in Ss f : - OrEL. 
the ' ‘upon bi HARA opens January ie ist, "1880. res eins 
AGHICULTURE, TICULTURE, south of ere a inthe pine woods. 700 feet above 
Bee he modern jp EK Table 
ew ork ‘éenlers.” A Average tem- 
che ig or cowie a 


pee ‘Windsor Hotel, New Yor! ik, Man- 


upitcnteitastanas & “wes|Revere House, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ITS VETERINARY The subscriber, having secured @ long lease of this 
to be theron 3am t prac- | favorite hotel on Hberal terms, anno 
teat ieee ane RATES REDUCED to $2.50 0 and $3 per 
Day. Parlors and Baths Extra. 


le Nothwithstanding this reduction in prices, the un- 
these | ete pre- rivaled excellence of the table will be mal ntained. 
form a prominent 








keane | 
in each 
mared “expressly for this 





paper, CHAS. B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 
| eer’. 26. MARKET REPORTS,» NEW norzi. 


di Live Grain, and Markets, 
including Ui pared by ain, General ore i 






PLUME R’S 


(AMERICAN HOUSE), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OOO - OH wT TT 4 
I x P o aes «© Fan Just pre 
America. 
Tein: 69 per year in advance Liberal terms to poy A Ip the ct at can conten 
ormay to the excellence of ite cowilsine and to the com- 
‘ort of its patrons. 


Pwaimie ranmen'co., | UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
i CRORE, Mi, UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW. YORK. 


“hed DAM SOM, Proprietors. 
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t.Denis Hotel Taylor's Saloon, 


on (uropean Plan, 
“ itdediind and 110 Berets Wow. Tere 
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December 4, 1879.] 


Weekly WBarket Beview. 
{For the week ending Friday, November 28th, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


_ COFFEE.—Brazit Corrrr:—There has 
been little if any demand. The market 
may accordirigly be said to be without posi- 
tive ¢hatactet, and me fecling has by no 
imeins been imptoved b y the heavy teceipts 
f stock, MrLb Corrers:—The market for 
Bast India desctiptions is unchanged, Fer 
est India growths the demarid has been 
very dull and buyers evinee no disposition 
to purchase. The stock is firmly held, but, 
in the absence of business, values must be 





taken as to agreat extent nominal. We 
quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 14 @2 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 16 (@20 
Padang RR Plog 244 @27 
Re Oe rere x 26 
pS Meee COPEL ry ckae ee ELT, 16 
a SEMEL Pee eee eek eres 16 @18 


TEA.—The market has ruled very quiet, 
The auction sales on Wednesday were one 
attended and prices were barely sustained. 


We quote: 

ByGOU, 654. 858606. cR cowrcenes eB +. +80 
Young Hyson.........c00 ceeeecee eed 82 
English Breakfast............eeee0e8 80 @%5 
Uncolored Japan.........ceeceeeeees 33 @55 
Oolong......++.- ea diet aehien<ncianaee 28 @%mH 


SUGAR.—Raw Svcar.—Buyers still 
keep out of the market, and, in the absence 
of business, values continue nominal at our 
former range of 81@94 cents for Fair to 
Good Refining. The stock is vety firmly 
held upon this basis and holders display 
no disposition to make any concession; but 

huyers are unwilling to pay these rices 
until forced to secure more stock. ean- 
time both the output and absorption of the 
product of the refineries has been very ma- 
terially reduced, and consumers have found 
their supplies equal to their requirements. 
REFINED.—The market has ruled dull, and, 
with the exception of low grades, values 
have been in buyers’ favor. The demand 
generally has been slow, and _ principally 
for grades costing 8} cents and under, 
which have been scarce, and, in conse- 
quence, commanded prices one- -eighth ofa 
cent higher than was obtained early in the 
week. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 87@ . 94 
TTaRD,-—Cut Loaf.........ceeecee cess 103@ 11 
Crushed.........cscccceves 102@ 103 
Powdered............seeees 107@ 12 
GRANULATED.......6.- seceeeseeeees 108@ 103 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 02 — 
Steam Refined A d 
SONU Ces tis cescesewenees 
YELLOW.—Coffee C.......00.eeceeee 
Other grades 





MOLASSES.—The market for foreign 
stock, in the absence of business, remains 
entirely nominal on the basis of 88@85 
cents for 50° test, no sales having been re- 

orted from first hands since our last issue. 

EW ORLEANS.—The demand has been fair, 
but values are again lower and buyers have 
been unwilling to pay more than 44 cents 
tor Choice, which was the closing quota- 
tion yesterday. We quote: 


CuBA, Grocery Grades ............... nominal, 
‘* Boiling Grades............... 83 @35 
New ORLEANS, New Crop, ——- @48 
Good.. 48 @46 


FISH.—The supply of Mackerel here is 
reduced, and, in sympathy with Eastern 
markets, holders in some cases have ad- 
vanced their views. Buyers, however, 
appear reluctant to operate; but, as stock 
is well concentrated, it is generally con- 
ceded that a higher rather than a lower 
market is to be expected. We quote No. 1 
Shore $20@22, No. 2 do. $7@$7.50, and 
No. 8 do. $5. George’s Cod are scarce and 
in demand. Held firmly at $5@$5.50. 
Bank are arriving fairly; but there isa 
demand sufficient to prevent any great 
accumulation. Quoted $4. Box Herring are 
uiet and easier. Held at 28 cents for 
Scaled and 18@20 for No.1. Barrel Her- 
ring are dull. Portland quoted $3.75@§4, 
Shore Split $5@$5.50, and Lubrador $6. 


SALT.—The light arrivals recently of 
Liverpool Fine have enabled dealers to re- 
duce the supply materially; but some par- 
cels have been disposed of at prices some- 
what below last quotations. The market 
closes with prices irregular, the tendency 
being toward an easier range of values. 
Bulk is very steadily held, as no arrivals of 
any consequence are anticipated for several 
weeks. The store quotations are for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine $2.50 per sack, Hig- 
gins’s $2.40, Phenix $2@$2.25, Deakins’s 8, 
Washington’s, Evans’s, and Worthing- 
ton’s $1.20@$1.40, other brands $1:10@ 
$1.20, Liv 1 Ground 65@75 cents, 
Turk’s Islands 85@40 per bushel, Mediter- 
ranean 35, Bonaire 40@45, Inagua 85, Lis- 
bon 2225, and Cadiz 25, cash. 





.GENERAL M. MAREET. 


ASHES have onty a ty a small inquiry, but 
prices are held steady. We quote 4@4§ 
cents for Pot and 53@64 for Pearl. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Frour.—There 
has been only a moderate degree of activity 
and some variableness a of grades 
polow 08.85 20d adull not.very. satis- 

actory 


market for grades above, pease 
the latter have been generally 
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Hous and siaed Pay = 


but firmly held, under the impres- 


pe that we shall hav from this.-on a 
failing ‘off. in. the receipts, The 

pastes 8 since our fly 

gen 
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creased somewhat. The better. 
straight and clear Minnesota 


sin ane pam med a Taig 2 taka 
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asi hee provallne and the 


a fies 4 “fs some in- 
pad been disposed of at better and more 
uniform prices. e quote: 

Sour Extras........+» seeeees OB 


& 
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State Fancy Brands........... 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 
Minnesota Clear.........6.+06 
Minnesota Straight....... erase 
Minnesota: Patents.........--- 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. vias 
Ex. Amber, Iné,. O., and h. 
Ohio, Ind.. and fl. Superfine. 
Ohio Red Hoop Ex. (Shipping) 
White Wheat Ex., Ohio, Ind.. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 
St. Louis Single Extras....... 
St. Lonis Double Extras...... 
St. Louis Triple...........005- 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 
City Mills, for West Indies... 
City Mills, for Europe.....«.+ 

SouTHERN Four has ruled quiet, but has 
been steadily held. The light arrivals and 
reduced stock causes most holders to offer 
their better brands spatingly. A further 
advance in Wheat at Southern ports -is:an 
additional reason for holdingoff. Only the 
low and medium grades have found buyers 
to any extent. At the close the market is 
steady but quiet. We quote: 
Nas Bidimsnas Ae <3 - ibiide geass $4 25 @ $4 80 

, Alex., and Georgetown. 525 @ 6 7h 

Richmond 6 50 

Rye Frovr has been in’ fair‘ demand; 
but, with free sellers, buyers have had a 
further advantage and the tone is weak at 


PEA, THAT 
SSSSNISSS SHS MVSSSssssys 
DdDDDBOSDIP DD DDDDDDdD SIE 
VAHDAADHAABAAGAGDWISAAS HA 
SRATRIRVSRATARASRSERASE 


a” 
a 
® 
a” 
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the close. We quote: 
on ORG Ee! $4 85 @ $5 85 
Pennsylvania ...........000006 4% @ 510 


Corn Mrat has ruled auiet, the low 
grades of Western weak. Good do. firm. 


We quote: 

Western...........- pésistedaets $2 75 @ $3 10 
Brandywine ..... oe 3353 @ 8 40 
Prize Medal .....ccccccenccees —~—@ 3% 


Baa Meat haa been in good demand and 
is firmer. Sales 2,600 baes at $1.11@81.18 
for Coarse Yellow, &1, 251.26 for Bolted 
do,, and $1,35@$1.50 for White; the inside 
price for New, 






GRAIN.— Wear, — The demand has. 


been largely confined to speculative grades 
of Winter. These have been chiefly pur- 
chased to cover sales fer December and 
January deliverv, while the exnoft inquirv 
haa been limited and the milling demand 
light. The extreme nrices still insisted on 
have prevented the filling of most Englisch 
orders, and the low prices current for ship- 
ping brands has prevented millers here 
from filling orders and the cash sales have 


heen the smallest of the season. Weauote: 
WR aa Stetina sé aibnce sone macne $1 35 @ $1 48 
RODE 0.6 be) Bede SiGe de 144@ 148 
Red Winter.......cesess cpedes 188 @ 148 
Milwaukee, Spring........... 182 @ 1°8 
MU. GMs ¢ ceo cee cone eha nc 1382 @ 138 


Corn.—The demand for “spot” Corn 
has been fairly active and the market firm. 
For future delivery prices have ruled ensier, 


with ‘a more active trade, We quote: 

MIRO oc ccpncnntace enn pacaseyes — 19 @— 68 
UMEINGOEs cov cccsetseccsetcess — 55 @— 60 
VOWS. i eT BRIE ee — 61 M— 
WRG. on -enudies sipepinen: ap - de — 64 @— 70 


Oats,—The demand has been fair, both 
in a jobbing way and on speculation, and 
prices have improved, with a good busi- 
ness for future delivery. Track Oats have 
been in fair request, and, witha light su 
ply, full figures have been realized. We 
quote: 


WN i dE eee eke — 455@— = 
GRICREO 4 é 5.5 pie Fede dM bic clesisnc — 4 @— 46 

New York...... 46 
Ungraded... .........0eee cece 49 





RYE. —Transactions have been moderate, 
but, with small stocks, holders ‘have ex- 
hibited increased confidence. We quote 
at 91 cents for choice loads of all grades, 

BaR.Ey has been less active. . Only 
choice qualittes are wanted. These heve 
improved. State is dull. Sales at 70@72¢. 
for 2-rowed State, 75@85c. for 6-rowed do., 
en one mat be gear SagB6e, Lor No. 
2 do, 
for No. 1 Bright, and $1.10 for extra No. 
1 Bright, the latter for51 Ibs. to the bushel. 

BgeANs AND PEas.—The market has been 


sold slowly. Southern Black Eye steady. 
Canada Peas scarce. We qu 


GAINS... .. 06. ccc ee ee eeweeeee — —@ 1 80 
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have Weén on'a moderate 'scile, but the 


atrong... For future Welivens, little has been 
one, te prices remain without ewe 
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Ser eeeeerotodesetowes 


6 25 
ATS.—The d jase; a continued 


tar tor ckled be at ol aaron fig- 
anil cuts quiet ve 
See ie 6 o~ 

Smoked red Shook a — 7 @ s 


RD.—Speculators for a vine ‘have ex- 
hibited renewed confidence, and prices 
are again advanced, ahereby checking legit- 

ate business. We quo 
rh, per 100 Ibs 


Few e eee we weer ee beet er eeeeeee 


wre Bair has ssi was at n AE 


for or Phliadetpiy rte India te a and 
50@$26 for 
* Barge, Beer - been -in_ steady de- 
rand Ga Good and choice only sell readily. 
Sales of 780 Bbls. at $11.50@$12 for Extra 
Méss,-$18@18:50' for Packet, and $15@$16 
fog Rowe The demand is fair and th 
—The nd is fair and the 
market tis firm, Sales of 840 bbls. West- 
ern at $15. 75@$16. 


WOOL.—The volume of sales has been 
large, buyers evincing ‘no wneasiness as to 
the stability ‘of eurrent values, it being 
generally conceded that. the rise thus far 
has been peryooty legitimate and that there 
is yet margin for oe improvement. 
Domestic stock has the field pretty much 
to itself, as no Foreign Clothing Wool of 
any consequence has yet. been landed. 
Owing to the urgent inguiry from. English 
and Continental buyers at the London sales, 
it is not expected that any very great quan- 
tity will be received here direct from that 
quarter; therefore, it is.only to,the sources 
of supply. that.relief can be obtained, and, 
as Australia fs the point In view, no stock 
from that locality can be expected before 
Fébruary. Weauote: . 


American X to XXX..... d» ent dyvaal oats 
La MRE BRE a ey yg ae aps tape i 55 
OGMMOUTR se sec cccctccccoscccetseceetses 1 


CATTLE MARKET.—The rec eipts of 
choice grades of Beef Cattle have been 
quite free; and, with'an improved demand, 
pales have succeeded in obtaining an ad- 

of fully. one-half cent pér lb., the 

Mi et closing firm. The sales were 10i@ 
104 cents for extra and fancy Steers, to we 
57 Ibs. to the ‘gross cwt. ; cee for good to 
prime, to dren be for ordinary to 
fair, to dress 55@56. | ;and 74@74 for 
common Natives, to dress 56)bs. Milch 
Cows have been in fair demand ut $40@$60, 
Calves have ruled firm, with « moderate in- 
auiry.at'44@74 cents for Veal and 24@4 for 
Grass-fed. For Sheep there has .been con- 
siderable inquiry; but Lambs have sold 
slowly. The former were (quoted 4@5} 
cents, the latter price for choice Wethers, 
and Lambs 54@6}. Live Hogs were mr 
and a fraction easier. Sales at $3.20@$4.55 
per 100 Ibs., as to quality. The receipt 
were 11,824 Beef Cattle, 206 Cows, 1, 
Calves, 41,912 Sheep, and 87,504 Hogs. 


HAY.—As is generally the case immedi- 
ately after a holiday, the market is quiet; 
but the hill is looked upon as only tempor- 
ary, and the holders are firm in their de- 
mands for full prices, We quote Shipping 
50@55 cents, Prime Timothy 75@90, medium 
60@75, Clover 45@55, and Salt 45@N0. 
Straw continues firm and-wanted at the ad 
vance noted in_our last. We,guote Long 
Rye % cents, Short do. 60@65, an 
Ont 50@55, all cash. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE } MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The ‘demand for Butter hus 
been of a limited character, and holder: 


have found it. difficult to obtain previous. | 
fig ures, especially on low grades, whichare | 


in liberal supp'y. We quote: 


State, Creamery, fair to choice ......./ 80 @28 
State, pails and tubs, prime to faney. ,.32 G85 
State, tubs, inferior,...........es+00+- 20 
Western, Creamery, fair to oa Fhe 8m aan 
Western, Dairy. choice to fancy.......28 @28 
Western, Factory, fair to good...., "18 @19 


CHEESE,—The. market, us a whole, re- 
mains without change worthy of especial 
mention. The demand has ‘continued 
moderate; but with light receipts values 
have not changed. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy...........000.-+. 18 @— 
State, eae on one 4 D055 fi tank 00s nN ar 
State. 4 pk POET conn OGY 
Wertern: Feetory, fait to” pri, 0°." 
EGGS.—The demand fs still fair for 


strictly fresh arrivals and the tone firm, 
while Jots sell and ate in 





. 
“POTATOES. Potatoes are firm, with a 
foe Wee ae 


We quote: 
oryes seeeee shasaetess capaci 


** 4:3 ° $92-R08° Re bseee se . 
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Fae erries, Fo fair to mace 


per peepee race seracees: 
cranes, pe Cate hcis i 





fancy, pér bbl... ..,.....6:s55-. 700@7 
Cranberri Cod, comm 

crm ele ae on 6 % @ 6 50 
e8, a) sound 

light wnlotelt. ot. vies deed e'8-00/@ 6 00 


Domestic Driep.—Apples are im light 

receipt, and, with @ an increased inquil fh the 

market is strong, with an upward te 

Peeled Peaches Ay n better demand, vith 

Few 9 strong. npetled’ there are but 

ew offering. Cherries are @ shade easier. 
ate strong, with but few offer- 

en We quote: 

Apples; Sliced, State. .......005.56. ? 


teers #ee d6ee 





SEEDS:—Clover Seed continues strong 
and active, the demand being principally 
for export, within ‘the fange of ovir quota- 
tions, which are unchanged. Sales aggre- 
gare about 3/000 ‘bags, all -of which was 

estern. We quote Prime Western 88@ 
9 aes Choice set. Extra Choice 

0, and Faney @104. New Yorks 

Rise ginclnnged wl Guo ca eerie 


ha have wana ired. Daas ceeiened 
unchanged and reacted $1.75@$2. Canary 
Seed is lower and there have been.sales of 
about 1, 000 


Smyrna 
and $2.60@2. ab for Ushedy ava Spanish 


GUANO o— 1D FERTILIZERS, 
Gugno, Peruy’n, reetified, 9.70p,. 9 coe 


Guano, a or Guanape © 
53 00@54 00 





(2,240 Ib 
Lister Bros, “Stanaral Superphos- 
phate of Lim 


eee ee 


Lister Bros. in. Dissolved Bone. 82 00@35 00 
Bone ay dededdes 86 00(@89 00 
ba Bone Meal.......... 84 00(@36 50 
* Ground Bone....... 81) 50 
bed Crescent Bone...... 00 
Mattield Fertilizers (in lote Tése 
than car-load,,....e.-.e-sseee 50 00 
Matfield Lp hy (car-load ee) 145.00 
Soluble oe fic Guano,.;....-.. : 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, av: ” adobee 28 20-00 
‘* dissolved, high grade...... 25 00 
German Potash Sa ean . 15 18 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ybs.)...... 7 8 00 
Murlate ny Potash (60 p. c.), per 2 25 
sonmerear 100}bs. 4 
Dried See yege 40 $44 
Chas, H. Nowth & Co., Animal 
Dust. Fe B5 00 








Davin W. LEWIS ry CO. 


85 Broad Street, 

Conyar Sours WILSIAM Sruuet, New Yor, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Cash advances. 6 on rty bese 
and rye ty Sn Sua acted pededyt Mark gra 
an 


DAVID W. LEW'S * CO., 84, Broad St,, NU. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


LONDON TROWSERINGS. 
Scotch and English Suit- 
ings. BROADCLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES, and 
VESTINGS for Dress 
Suits. 
OVERCOATINGS in 
Shetland and Fur Beavers. 
Chinchillas and Elysians. 
Corduroy and Cloth Suit- 
ings. 

LADIES’ CLOAKINGS 
and ULSTER CLOTHS. 
White and Fancy Colored 
Cloakings for Children. 


Broadway, cor [Sth Street, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Rich Holiday Presents. 


FURS. 


Seal Sacques and 
Dolmans. 


Fur-lined Dolmans 
and Circulars. 


SETS. 
Chinchilla, Ermine, 
Seal, Hudson Bay, 
Russian Sable, and 


other choice Furs. 


MUFFS. 
Sable Tail, Silver 


Fox, 

Seal, Chinchilla, 
Silver Lynx, etc. 
FUR ROBES 


for Carriages and 
Sleighs. 

Fur Trimmings in 
all the fashionable 
Furs. 


Broadway, cor, (9th Street, 








Fimancial. 
A GREAT TRANSACTION. 


PROBABLY no single financial event which 
has ever occurred, either in or out of Wall 
Street, has attracted such universal atten- 
tion and comment in this country and in 
Europe as the sale, by Mr. Wm. H. Van- 
derbilt, to a syndicate of bankers and cap- 
italists, of $25,000,000 of the capital stock 
of the New York Central and’ Hudson 
River Railroad Company. The trans- 
action between the parties was made bind. 
ing by their signatures on Wednesday after- 
noon last, the day before Thanksgiving, 





was $120 per share, and both parties seem 
to be satisfied. Mr. Vanderbilt states that 
public sentiment for along time has seemed 
to be against the ownership and control, by 
one party, of such a vast corporate property 
as that of the Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company. While he has done his 
very best, he says, to promote the interests 
of all the stockholders, himself included, 
he has been blamed and censured in all 
quarters, Newspapers, politicians, com- 
mittees from the legislature, and the whole 
tribe of speculators have most unjustly, he 
thinks, attacked him and most unmercifully 
condemned him for almost every act of his 
in connection with this great corporation. 
Under all thecircumstances, he very wisely, 
we think, concluded to sell out a portion of 
his stock to a very strong syndicate of 
American and English capitalists and 
bankers. The buyers, it is stated, in- 
clude the names and firms of Cyrus W. 
Field, Drexel, Morgan & Co., Morton, Bliss 
& Co., E. D. Morgan & Co., Jay Gould, 
August Belmont & Co., Winslow, Lanier 
& Co., Russell Sage, Kuhn; Loeb & Co., L. 
Van Hoffman & Co., D. C. Mills, Woeris- 
koffer & Oo., and M. L, Scott, of New 
York, and J. 8. Morgan & Co., of London. 
It was agreed that the payment for 150,000 
shares of the stock should be made in five 
installments, the first of which fell due and 
was promptly met by the syndicate on 
Friday last. The next payment, it is 
stated, falls due in January, and the re- 
mainder at regular periods thereafter. 

The syndicate has the option of taking 
at the same price 100,000 shares more stock 
within one year, orearlier, if wanted. The 
total amount involved in this great transac- 
tion, including the option spoken of, is, as 
before stated, $25,000,000, The purchasers 
embrace the strongest and most active 
capitalists in the City of New York. It 
would be hard to find, here or elsewhere, 
the equal of the names we have mentioned, 
They have great wealth at their command, 
wide business experience, a perfect knowl- 
edge of the wants of trade, internal and in- 
ternational, and possess a boundless amount 
of enterprise. We venture the opinion 
that this movement will, in the end, more 
favorably effect the commercial and finan- 
cial interests of the country than any 
other of a similar character which has ever 
happened. It means business, from begin- 
ning to end, here and elsewhere, all over the 
country ; and it means business with Europe. 
It will serve to stir up to greater activity 
all the railroad interestsin the land. It will 
open the eyes of thousands of sleepy men, 
who will predict all sorts of events and 
changes in trade. It will stimulate, amaz- 
ingly, the movements and efforts of all 
parties interested in the early completion of 
the Northern and Southern Pacific Rail- 
ronds; and we predict that it will bring still 
more conspicuously to the front Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field (most active in this matter), as one 
of the ablest, most sagacious, and most 
‘useful business men in the country. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has 
been fairly active, though the trade move- 
ment has shown a considerable falling off, 
as compared with the unusually busy 
weeks of the season which is now substan- 
tially over. Speculation in the general 
markets has to a great extent subsided, and 
prices in some cases are weaker, without 
as yet showing any material decline. The 
export movement is still restricted, because 
the prices of grain and produce are higher 
here than they are abroad. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port for the week 
was as follows: general merchandise im- 
ports, $5,736,754; produce exports, $7,- 
668,187. 

The total imports since January ist were 
$304,645,036, against $265,719,008 for the 
same period last year and $201,490,268 in 


1877. 

The total exports of produce since Janu- 
ary 1st this year wese $316,673,289, against 
$314,466,184 for the corresponding period 


and a large portion of the stock named | st year and $268,726, 186 in 1877. 


has since been delivered and pafd for. 


| Money closed at 6 per cent. on call, after 


‘This, undoubtedly, is the largest sale in| having loaned'up to’? per cent. 


‘one lot of the stock of any single corpora- 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS. — 
Jomt Payvers.—Ricuts or.— 





tion, of any class, that was ever madeinthe | oy Norm —AvrTHority or Ea 


world. The price paid, it is undetatood, 


~—If a note be made payable to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


sons not partners, it can only be transferred 
by a joint endorsement of all of them; but 
when it is made to two or more persons, a8 
| chombe it may be transferred pss in- 

orsement of any one of them, mere 
fact that an abbreviated form, as ‘‘ Chas, 
and Wm. Feickert,” instead of Charles 
Feickert and William Feickert,” is used in 
describing the payees of a note, does not, as 
a matter of law, authorize the public to 
assume that they are partners. The posses- 
sion of a note by one or two joint payees is 
not evidence that the payees are partners; 
but is simply prima M evidence of the 
title disclosed upon the face of the note. 
Neither of two joint payees being the agent 
of the other, he can no more bind the other 
by a sale of the note without indorsement 
than he can by a sale with indorsement. 
The fact that one neo payee is authorized 
by the other to collect the note when due 
does not authorize him to sell or compound 
it.—Illinois Sup. Ct., Oct, 2nd, 1879.— 
Ryhiner vs, Feickert. 

PARTNERSHIP.—SET-oFF oF Frrm Ac- 
couNnT.—Defendant, in a suit against him, 
offered to set off the account of his, firm, 
with their assent, against the claim of 
plaintiff. Held that a member of a firm 
may, with the assent of his co-partners, set 
off, in an action against himself personally, 
a debt due to his firm by the plaintiff in the 
suit.—Montz os. Morris, Sup. Ct. Pa., 86 
Legal Int. 428. 


THE MONEY MARKET has been easy 
all the week and the rates for call loans 
have been from 5 to 7 per cent. on ordinary 
stock collateral, with some few exceptions 


down to 4 per cent. On Government bonds 


the rates were 4 to 5 percent. Prime mer- 
cantile paper was in demand, but the sup- 
ply was limited. We quote first-class en- 
dorsed notes of short date at 54 to6 per 
cent.; four months, 54 to 6 per cent.; and 
good single names, four to six months, at 
6 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
strong and higher, closing on Saturday at 
98 18-16. United States bonds were firm 
and a fraction higher and American rail- 
way securities were active. 


EXCHANGE, — Foreign was quiet. At 
the close on Saturday the asking rates were 
4.814 for prime bankers’ 60-day bills and 
4.84 for demand, with business at a slight 
concession, New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying } discount, 
selling +4 discount. Charleston scarce; 
buying #, selling 4@ par. New Orleans, 
commercial 400@500 discount; bank 150 
discount. St. Louis, 150 discount. Chi- 
cago, weaker, with sales 125@200 dis- 
count. Boston, 40c. discount. 

SILVER.—The total number of silver 
dollars coined to November 1st, 1879, un 
der the Act of February 28th, 1878, was 
$45,206,200, of which $13,002,841 was in 
circulation and the remainder, $32,208,258, 
in the Treasury at that time. The bullion 
value of the 412}-grain silver dollar here 


is now $0.8894. We quote: 
Buying. Selling. 


WEE  WRBVER. 500 cecccctscciicveccicccdcces 11494 11534 
Trade DOUWAES.......0...ccesseeeseeseeses 9 «= 99% 
Halves and Quarters.............sceeecees 903, par. 
Dimes and Half Dithes.................045 99% ~—sparr. 


GOLD.—According to the report of th 
Secretary of the Treasury, the value of gold 
coinage executed during the past year was 
$40,986,912; of standard silver dollars, 
$27,227,500; of subsidiary silver coin, $38,- 
250; of minor coin, $97,798; total, $68,- 
$12,592.50. Gold and silver were separated 
in the mints and the Assay Office in New 
York to the amount of $20,759,549.97 in 
gold and $10,687,526.97 in silver, a total of 
$31,447,076.94; and fine and unparted bars 
were made in the amount of $12,976,812.68 
of gold and $9,045,802,11 of silver. 

The specie importations at this port for the 
week ending November 28th aggregate $7,- 
149,708, of which $7,059,525 was gold and 
only $90,178 silver. This brings the total 
from January ist to date up to $77,184,- 
080, including $67,901,194 gold and $9,282,- 
886 silver. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange was strong at the begin- 
ning of the week; but soon became de- 
pressed and irregular, and so continued 
until after the great sale by W. H. Vander- 
bilt of New York Central stock. This led 
to a radical change in the temper of. the 
market, which became active and excited, 
under large transactions, and prices ad- 
vanced 1 to 17} percent. The principal 
improvement was in Wabash and Pacific, 


‘| "Brie, and all the Vanderbilt shares, espe- 





t New York Central, In the final 
pos fed there was @ decline in the coal 
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stocks of 1 to 5 per cent., which weakened 


the whole market. 

Last week’s operations in Wall Street is 
appropriately burlesqgued by the New 
Orleans Times as follows: 

ONE WEEK ON WALL STREET. 
Monday, I dabbled in future operations; 
Tuesday, owned millions by all calculations; 
Wednesday, my avenue palace began ; 
Thursday, I drove out a spanking bay span; 
Friday, I gave a magnificent ball ; 
And Saturday, busted with nothing at all. 
The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week ending Saturday, 
November 29th: 


American Dist. Tel. Co....... 2 vis) "2 72 
Atl. and Pac. Tel...........+4 & 4756 «42% «45K 
Burl., Cedar Rapids,andN., — - — 50 
Canada Southern...........+ 4 1644 «72 is) 


Chicago and Northwestern... 8954 92 8744 90 
Chicego and Northw’n, pf... 104 10534 1081¢ 1044 


C., RB. 1.,and Pacific.......00. 147 1483¢ 147 _ 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..120 122 120 120 
C., O., and Ind. Cen .......... 234g 234g 10% 20 
©., C., C., OMA T.... weoreeeeeeee 7% 81 7 18% 


Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 104 10514 104 105 
Chicago and Alton............ 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ 











98 8 
55 6& 584 — 
Com. Coal.........cceeeeeeeeees - - - 3814 
CAMBORS 0.06 0ccccce cocccccoece 60 64 66 62 
Del,, Lack.,and Western.... 84 89 784, 824 
Del. and Hudson.............. %74 80% 70 - 
Express—Adams............ . 105% os 105 = 105 
American........... 5954 58 59 
United States...... 88% 5344 49 50 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 108% 108% 103% 108 
884 45 881g 4034 
%6 62 691% 
165 «160 8 160 
84 864% 29 824 
. 68 645% 50 614 
. 88% 40 8714 3016 
- 2 20% «28 _- 
- 98% 100% 975% 99% 
80 844g 80 = 
8% «8 
Lake Erie and West.......... 23 2% We — 
Louisville and Nashville..... 8 8% 82 864 
Lakke Shore........600-sseeee 103 108 =10144 104% 
Michigan Ceutral............. 9544 98 913% 99% 
Morris and Essex...,.......++ 101 10814 10034 102% 
M., K., and Texas...... - 2936 S23 2 20% 
Mil and St. Paul.... ° 164 705, 73 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf 100% 101 98 
N. Y. Central........ 1389 + §=12984 13214 
N. J. Central..........-seceeee 81 6934 7554 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... 150 1504 158 158% 
Manhattan Railway.......... 635g 6346 55 BT 
N, Y. Elevated..........0e0.0+- 130 §=180146 12814 128 
Metropolitan Elevated...... 126% 128 126 127 
Ohio and MiIss.........0++e000 28 80144 2436 28 
Ohio and Miss., pf.......-.++- 58 50% BBG 57% 
Ontario Silver .....scceeeeees 39 40 89 8014 
Pacific Mail.......... 20% S21g 27% 2054 
Panama.......eseeeeeeee - 160 


Pennsylvania Coal.......... 190 195 190 es 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 11234 11236 111 ie 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... — -~ 


Quicksilver. .......0cceseeeeees 2844 28% 21% 21% 
Quicksilver, pf... ....ceeeeee++ 65 664% BAK BSIy 
Standard Mining.........-.- 80) 30% ses 
St. Louisand Iron Mtn, asstd. 48 49 46 
Wabash and Pacific.......... 80 50 444 
Wabash and Pacific, pf..... 68% O78 69% 


St. Louis and San Fran....... 52 52 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 56 56g 
St. LouisandS. Fran., 1st pf.. 73 "3 

5 





S30 
2 


104% 110 102% 107% 
1234 


St. Paul & Sioux City........ 874 
St, Paul & Sioux City, pf.... 72% 
Excelsior Mining.............. 26 





Negotiations which have been pending 
for some time between a syndicate of Lon- 
don and New York bankers, represented 
by Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co., New 
York, and Messrs. J. 8. Morgan & Co., 
London, having reference to a purchase of 
New York Central stock from W. H. Van- 
derbilt, were terminated on Wednesday. 
The syndicate isto take 150,000 shares, in 
five installments of 30,000 shares each, and 
have an option of 100,000 shares more. The 
price was 120. A condition of the purchase 
is that none of the stock is to be thrown 
upon this market. All that the purchasers 
do not choose to keep themselves must go 
to London. The percentage or standing of 
the several parties in the syndicate is a 
secret catefully kept. The Gould-Wabash- 
‘Pacific interest stands first in it and Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. next. The banking-house 
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Is, however, the official head of the syn- 
dicate. This is the largest sale of stock 
ever made at any one time. 

Ata meeting of the board of directors 
of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company, held Thursday 
morning, John E. Burrill and Joseph Har- 
ker resigned as directors, and J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Cyrus W. Field were elected 
to fill the vacancies. This is in accordance 
with the arrangements made on Wednes- 
day, when. Mr. Vanderbilt sold the large 
block of his New York Central stock. 

At the annual election of the Erie Com- 
pany the total number of votes cast was 
701,880, of which 523,181 were stock and 
179,749 bonds. The old board was re-elect- 
ed, with the exception of William Walter 
Phelps, Samuel Sloan, and G. F. Talman, 
in whose places were chosen Harrison 
Durkee, of the Western Union Telegraph, 
Thomas Dickson, of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company, and W. L. Strong, 
the dry goods merchant. 

The result of the biddings for the 40 new 
seats at the Stock Exchange have been 
officially posted in the Board Room. There 
were 102 bidders and the average of each 
bid was $12,688, The average of the 40 
highest bidders was $13,662. 


RAILROAD BONDS were active but 
somewhat irregular. Erie junior issues, 
the new second consols, declined to 87%, 
while funded 5s rose to 86, with later sales 
at 854, and consolidated firsts advanced to 
115%. Boston, H., and Erie firsts rose to 
53% and fluctuated between 58 and 53. 
Ches, and Ohio firsts rose to 64% and do. 
seconds to 894; bus the latter reacted to 
883. Erie thirds advanced to 1064, Morris 
and Essex sevens of 1871 to 111, Ohio and 
Mississippi Springfield division firsts to 774, 
St. Paul 7 8-10 seconds to 113}, Mobile and 
Ohio first debentures to 68}, Erie and West- 
ern incomes to 62, and Jersey Central firsts 
to 1153. San Francisco seconds, Class B, 
declined to 67, Delaware and Hudson 
regular sevens of ’91to 105; and Kansas and 
Texas seconds to 47. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Missouri 6s 
of 1888 sold at 106, Louisiana consols at 
444, District of Columbia 38-65s at 85, aud 
Tennessee new and new series at 29}. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were dull early 
In the week, but active and higher at the 
close. The following were the closing quo- 
tations on Saturday: 


Bid. Asked, 
Onited States sixes, 1880, registered.. 10414 104% 
Onited States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 104% 104% 
Onited States sixes, 1881, registered... 105% 106 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 105% 196 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 102% 102% 
Onited States fives, 1881, coupon...... 102% 10244 
United States 434s, 1801, registered.... 10554 106 
Onited States 414s, 1891. coupon....... 106% 1074 
Onited States fours, 1907, registered.. 108%4 10856 
Onited States fours, 1907, coupon..... 108% 108% 
Onited States currency sixes, 1805... 123 - 
Ontted States currency sixes, 1806.... 12844 = 
Onited States currency sixes, 1807.... 12334 _ 
Ouited States currency sixes, 1898.... 124 - 
Onited States currency sixes, 1809.... 12434 - 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ary now holds $864,247,750 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation for the week, $2,500,500. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $1,500,300. National bank 
circulation outstanding: currency notes, 
$338,448,310; gold notes, $1,447,120. The 
receipts of national bank-notes for redemp- 
tion for the week, as compared with the 


corresponding period of last year, are as 
follows: 





1878, 1879. 
Now York.....00s00+ seccsess 8397,000 157,000 
BOStON.......0 seccccccsccccees 1,237,000 171,000 
Philadelphia. ...........50.. 117,000 82,000 
Miscellancous,..........00008 _ 408,000 845,000 
Total.......0sceceseeees! $2,146, 146 000 $755,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows acon- 
tinued increase in specie and a decrease in 
legal-tenders, the gain in the one this week 
just about offsetting the other. There {s 
considerable falling off in loans and a 
marked liquidation in deposits. The banks 
this week are $865,950 stronger in reserve 
than last and now hold $7,271,525 surplus 
above the legal limit. 

The following is the statement in detail: 

Average : 


Net 
Loans Average Deposits 
Names of yt ar of Legal other than 


i 


Banks. Specte. 
New York. quieoane 404,600 $3,065,000 $240,200 $11,961,800 
- 6,806,500 441,100 - 4,017,500 
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1,067,200 
whem taage ae atte Mime 
Greenwich. 928,200 eno 212.400 
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oifie...... 15,800. "500 x 
Repepue-s- 4,772,600 2 M 
Seonian La 108,400 1.38070 
North Am: Cot 966, 1533/20 
peporer... Saas Mares 909 pear 
M eeeere ! 
cee ie ee ie 
y= Room Hy 876,300 400 043,800 
St. Nicholas Pore) 600 Br. 300 ot 200 
Shoe & waso00 ,000 — §81465,000 
Corn Exch. 8,825,100 — 282,600 77, 2,210,900 
Continental Ne 1, 169,900 
Oriental ‘30 wean ey 800 
Marine..... 054, 12 
Imp. & Tra.. 16,614,900 8,825,700 1,990,800 

is a Ne 
Grocers’ .... 
N'th River. = ; 1 ; 

River... 5 
Man, & Mer.. —- 
Fourth Na... 18,886,100 1, 5 

ond Na. #306 000 898,009 x 
First Na... 10,840 500 2.681000 En 
Nev N. Bx. {301'800 ms 800 .100 
Bowery Ne. {818 000 08.000 278, 
ig Hee Be 
Chase Na... 2,452,900 , 


The following is an an 
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of this week compared with that 
week: 

November 29th. 
LOGE citi nsasiiierscce $273,480,900 Deo, $2,754,500 
Specie..........+ ++» 52,310,700 Ine. 2'804,000 
Legal-tenders coe 700 Des, 
\ro' e. 400 
= * hmm é 
Circulation.............« 004808 Tae —_ 





follows 
America. ...... 4 | ys aon 
Gontral Na orn 10086 mee , 
er. - 
Chase Nat.B’k.121 125 |M ee og =~ 
Comntachinge 140 148° |Parke wn ae 
Nat'e108 | yaiiies 2223148 i 
Hanover........ 118 _ & 226 
Irving........... 128 — |8t. Nicholas....106 oa 
Manuf. —- of N.¥...115 120 
Market.........- 15 = scatiicnst “5 — 
M eos oo 85 


The Leadville Minin Company have de- 
clared their month] — of one per 
cent., payable Dee, 


OFFice or Fisk & Harton, ‘Bawxuns aND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassav_8' 
New York; Oct, 1879. 
THs eure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 508, 100s, 500s, 1,0008 coupon form, and in 
addition in. 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to yards 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 

FISK & HATCH. 


CITY OF ATLANTA, 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 


6 Per Centum Bonds, 


PAVABLE JANUARY ist, 1893. 
PRINCIPAL ANDINTEREST PAID AT 
NAT. PARK BANK, NEW YORK OITY. 

For Sale at Par and Interest. 


Geo. K. Sistare’s Sons, 


17 NASSAU OF GENERAL N.Y. 
ISSUED BY A ERAL ASSEMB. 
ie STATE OF ROTA —e 


HOUIRES LA ANNE REBUOHON TO 


tape” 








Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary cannot be had as a pre- 


after the 31st of December. Send 
your orders immediately. Seé full 


particulars about all our great 
Premiums on page 26, 





mium from “ The. Independent” } 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL 8T,., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Great Britain, 
treland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL snd TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
7-per-Cent.. Bonds 





| St. Louis, Hannibal; ‘and Keokuk 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL PAYABLE OOT. ler, 1917, 

at the agency of the Company in the City of New 
York. Interest payable April ist and October Ist'at 
the same 

THESE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORTGAGE 
om the ROAD, EQUIPMENT, PROPERTY, and FRAN- 
OHISES of the Company, limited to $19,000 per mile 
and convertible into stock at the option of the holder. 

$1,900,000 CASH, equal to more than one-half the total 
cost of the road, has already been EXPENDED in con- 
struction and equipment. A LARGE PORTION of tho 
ROAD is NOW in OPERATION and the BALANCE 
WILL BE COMPLETED WITHIN SIX MONTHS. 

Copies of the mortgage may be examined and full 
information had at the office of the undersigned, by 
whom the above bonds are offered for sale at 90 and 
accrued interest, the right being reserved to advance 
the price without notice. 


AMERMAN & BURWELL, Bankers, 
16 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


WWE sseeil! 


REDUCED PACKAGE RATES 


Between 3,600 Offices of this Ca, In Néw 
England, Middleand Western States; also 

to offices of nearly all Connecting Lines. 
——90———— 


— MONEY— 
Currency and Gold, ow ame 








Toros uma in mach emaler proportion 


MERCHANDISE. 


rt Be Shs cae! 
ackages not exceeding 


phiiteee | HE tf 


PRINTED ED MATTER. 


BOOKS, and other matter, who int, Or- 
dered from, or sent by,dealers, de. , &e. e-PAID) 


@ lbs: (5c. | 31bs, thes B00 4 lbs. 256, 
WM. G. FARGO, Pres't. 
General Ofice, 65 Breadway, New York. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


Established in the World. 
LS 








in its BURGLAR PROO ¥ Yencite ta teat 
gt Hf 8 Stocks, Mortgages, 


fi e800 pe 
ith te Bond wills Pals, Jewelry Valuale Papers, 


Sia ay "B1.g00 of Bor 
No, Gi BaoaDway, Naw Youx, Nov. seth, 1770. ¢ 
IVIDEND NO. 6. F 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
Dividend No. 6, of 1 per cent. (10 cents per share) on 
the capital stock ($2,000,000) of this Company, out of 
the earnings for the month of November, payable at 
the office of the Company on and after December 10th, 
1879. Transfer books close December 5th and reopen 


December 18th, 1879. 
wen J, B. LOCKWOOD, Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS 
ae 9 and 10 per Cent. Interest. 


whose coerce ly ay Rbvad FARM 
Geo. Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 120 Broadway, New York. 
A A are BANE. Eighth Aye. 
Assets, 83,90. 


7: 90. 
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co. W. , Secretary. 
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LEY & JONES, 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, STOCKS, 
wT fa gt 
SPECIAL ATTENTION G! 
MINING 8ST cS KS. 
‘ San me Peptic: 
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Pe mney nl York, and Hortense, 
eo f HUN SHARES are offered 
Copies of ‘can be obtained from the 
eens 
a 208 Broadway, New York. 





PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC, a! AND FOREIGN 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
UNION BANE FOF LONDOX 

ON THE UN 


BLE 
ene w Bille on ganour 


THE CENTRAL mets 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS, 
OAPITAL.. +1++++2OO,000 


eet ts 
Six to Ten Per Cent. nt. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address 


WM, D, SANDERS, Actuary, 
MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES oe 


“Uliana 
ASA P. POTTER, President, 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


Wi do well to walte tp on call om thocid Bynking 


HOWES se “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y¥- 
oust? marly, HOW:ES & md 
Stock Commission 


weartagibenr a rors lage eaperianee. Oe varsnya 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. ¥, 
Capital Stock , . $200,000, 
Offers to investors carefully selected 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
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D CERT PAL oe 














FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 
and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to 8 
per cent. interest. 


Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities, 
Information in detail furnished ugon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer, 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 
DOLLAR 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Incogest Payable in New York 


Mout 1,008,000 of whieh, is x 
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A lati ia one per cent, per an- 
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num is provided for payment of this loan, 


Te Opa se oa 


CITY OF. "PROVIDENCE. 


20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Principal age Js Interest Payable in Beaton, 


FOR SALE BY 
BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 


28 State 
hegre ses S*5S9V vor«. |* sf 


$10. ips (ee 
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BUSINESS GOOD. 


Wrmz there has been # great storm 
in Wall Street, clear sky has prevailed 
in all other directions. Business is good 
and steadily increasing here and else 
where. Farmers and manufacturers are 
getting better prices upon all sales. Dry 
goods, groceries, hardware, boots and shoes, 
and all other staple commodities are selling 
freely, at satisfactory rates. Indeed, there 
is scarcely a branch of trade which is not 
now very active. Dealers in fancy goodsand 
luxuries of all descriptions are. up to their 
eyes in business, as in-wartimes. Nearly all 
our leading dry-goods firms, wholesale and 
retail, are working extra hours, and some 
of them are crowded, not only during the 
day, but through the evening and into the 
small hours of the morning, in getting goods 
sold. ready for shipment. Our hotels are 
crowded with merchants from the interior; 
our streets are choked with loaded carts; 
our wharves are piled up with merchandise, 
coming or going; our ships, steamers, 
and ecanal-boats are packed full with freight; 
our banks have all the ‘‘ good business 
paper” offered them which they can posst- 
bly take; and everybody says to everybody 
that the long-looked-for good time has, in- 
deed, actually come, and no mistake. All 
trades and all classes, including the butch- 
er and the baker and the candlestick- 
maker, are now smiling and happy. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tae market during ¢ the past week has 
been without material change. The cooler 
weather has increased the demand for some 
kinds of seasonable goods, while the mar- 
ket for all classes of cotton goods has con- 
tinued active and excited. Prices continue 
firm and in many cases are steadily advanc- 
ing. 

Cotton Goops have been in active 
movement, mostly on account of former 
orders, and values continue strong, with an 
advancing tendency. The export demand 
was large. The reported shipments com- 
prise 5,521 packages from this port, 401 
packages from Boston, and 238 packages 
from other ports, in all 6,160 packages.for 
the week, and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1879, 140,806 p'k'’g's, valued at..¢9,017,568 
Same time in 1878, 119,819 p'k'g's, valued.at.. 7,468,570 
Same time.in 1877, 118,858 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 7,680,422 


Same time in 1876, 88,047 p'k’g’s, valued.at.. 6,408,110 
Same time in 1860, 114,722 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 6,838,101 


From the above figures will’ be seen 
that the total declared shipments for the 
expired portion. of the year reach 140,806 
packages, or 4,000 packages in excess of the 
entire shipments of last year, 18,000 pack- 
ages in excess of 1877, and 20,000 packages 
more than the entire shipments for 1860. 

Brown. sheetings and shirtings were in 
steady demand for all. grades-of -both wide 
and narrow goods, with a continued large 
movement on account of former orders. 
Prices were very strong and a large num- 
ber of makes were still further advanced 
early in the week. 

Bleached goods were also active for all 
widths and qualities, with a liberal move- 
ment in execution of back orders. Prices 
were firm and orders for future delivery 
were only taken ‘‘at value.” 

Cottonades were in good demand and 
firm, All the leading makes are sold ahead 
of production. 

Cotton flannels were in fair request and 
steady. 

Brown drills were in active demand for 
export, and most leading makes continue 
sold ahead. 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand, 
and ell the leading makes are sold up to 
and ahead of production. 


Denims were in steady demand and firm | mail 


at the late advance. 

Ducks were in good request and strong. 

Stripes and checks were in fair: move 
ment and stocks continue very light. 

Tickings were fairly active for new busi- 
ness, and in liberal movement for account 
of back orders. } 

White goods were active, and some 
large orders were placed for future delivery 
‘‘at value,” 

Print-cloths were in liberal request and 


firm. We quote 43¢c) for64x64 cloths :and ‘ 


E> hires 
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wipe of 


‘sauagion have been in fair demand: and 
firm at the late advance. 

Dress Goons were in steady inquiry for 
small lots: of plain and fancy worsted 
fabrics. Large orders for buntings and 
alpacas!were placed for future’ delivery. 
Prices were firm, witha strong upward tend- 
ency.. Cotteng in moderate demand and 
ali staple makes are-very firm. 

Woo.en Goons were irregular, under the 
infinence of light stocks,and a strong) met 
ket for the raw material. ‘When obtainable, 
most kinds of goods were takenfreely; but 
the production is so generally sold ahead 
that new business is much restricted. 
Flannels, blankets, overcoatings, and 
heavy-weight fancy cassimeres were all in 
active inquiry but very light supply, and 
new business was limited to the daily re- 
ceipts over and above what was required 
for account of previous orders, 

Forrian Dry Goops were in good de 
mand for general assortments, For season- 
able goods the request was confined to either 
staples or novelties of a special character, 
The more important auction sales were 
well attended: and realized’ satisfactory 
prices, but the distribution «by this means 
has not been large. . 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,041,861, 
showing a deprédse of $862,701 as com- 
pared.with last, week, but $82,007. increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last. yaar. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,182,468, or $00)602 less than 
the imports. 


ke eee = 
MENS FURNISHING GOODS, 


Exclusive. Styles 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


robes, and aay me op seed 














=~ AT Sinai 


to THEIR STOCK of 


Winter Dress Goods, 


INCLUDING a SUPERB COLLECTION of 


Rich Novelty Fabrics 
Camels’ Hair Suitings 

and All-Wool Materials 
at Specially Low Prices, 


Broadway, 4th MC 9th and 10th Sts. 








UES MeCRER 


ROLIDAY ATEN 


Silks, Velvets, 
DRESS GOODS, 


Housekeeping Goods, 
LACES, etc. 





Gloves, 


Hi’dk’ch'fe, 





Canes, ete. 


Ei. A. NEWELL, 


859 BROADWAY, 


(One door above 17th Street). 
DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS TO, ORDER A SPE- 
CORRECT STYLES FOR WEDDING OUTFITS. 


DRY GOODS. 


For tHe LADIES WHO ee ae 

mania is constantly increasing a ev 

other woman one meets {s knitting 26ehorenit 
or some one belonging to her a pair of silk 
stockings. When the caprice ‘first took hold 
of the sex, the only silk that could be obtained 
for knitting orice i was the English sifk. 
Now the Co Se Comyn 18 Summer 
Street, Boston, haye made gt” 
which is much A than the ‘Puglish It is 


Th Tagee tind le nipre nce Aes abd gets 
di The 








fuzzy in xnitting and so, with the 
fe Ee ra ks 
American-~ 8 on the contrary, works 
the Rolehed, lustrous. loo 


which —" Saran ten eandy 


to the etoekt ott 
co \] = oe pal shades, dark an 
b (OF cr "rahe, 
throw a pan . x 
dow nonnces 


are nares + a b ae 

for a tlemen’ @ socks, amit two to a ay oe 
children’s, No lady can have meottl or more 
fascinating work than knitting, and certainly 
the results ane au — oeh betel ” Asi 
for Florence Kni 


“DIGGERS, & TANS 


marr are Ark 439 son WERENT NW TORS, 





Bist Reenter: Thousands 
have received from us Wor- 
eester’s magnificent pre- 


sther thousands sandy ce Cont 





4tc. for 56x60. 


offerthg a magnificent line 
‘E&CES 
Bae brag aon Oat 


STERN, GOGE & CO., 


MANUF AOTURERS OF 


Fine Furs, 


IMPORTERS OF " 
CLOAKS AND WRAPS. 
LATEST St FOLOTH DOLMANS, FUR-LINED, 


SEE Dunas REREAD Sapa” 


SEAL DOLMANS| AND SACQUES 
A SPECIALTY. 


SEAL SACQUES LENGTHENED AND REMODELED 
IN THe LATEST STYLES AT POPULAR PRICES. 


“787 and 789. BROADWAY, 


opposite A. T. STEWART & CO. 
HU RCH 
USHIONS 


PATENT SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. 
NEW YORK. 
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R.HL MACY & C0., 


14th St. and 6th Avenue, 


on Monday, December ist, 


INAUGURATEED THEIR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


FANCY COODS. 


Every: Department in our Immense Estab- 
. lishment offers unusual attractions 
to those looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ADAPTED TO OLD OR YOUNG. 


Our tmportations of DOLLS, TOYS, and FANCY 
GOODS ARE LARGER AND EMBRACE A GREATER 
VARIETY OF NOVELTIES THAN EVER BEFORE. 

THE BOOK DEPARTMENT IS VERY Com 
PLETE, AND CONTAINS THE LATEST WORKS OF 
THE MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 

OUR REPUTATION OF TWENTY YEARS FOR 
BEING THE LEADING HOUSE IN AMERICA IN 
HOLIDAY GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TLON WIL LBE FULLY SUSTAINED SEASON. 


Our three large windows on 14th Street 
will display scenes in 


Doll Life 


of great attrastion, and will be brilliantly 
illuminated with electrical lights 
every night until 10 o'clock. 
MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE 
SPECIAL CARE, AND WILL BE FILLED 


PROMPTLY AND SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 


R. H, MACY & C0. 


WASTE SILK. 


Row? ounce of 
sewing sik, lack or Froalsrs, avgut, 600 yards in enc 
fee creelar abou I icnitting 31 bia 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
469 Broadway, N.Y. 

















STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing | ace. 


monday, A a? No N. Branch Offices 1190 


Broad orth ‘nighen St. Philadelphia; 

279 Ful ; 110 West 

Baltimore Be. “Baltimore, ayé cits clean all styles of 
lem ta , 

all oor n Goods 

end 





by express. 





.Pratt’s Patent Brace. 
Sisat mail on receipt 


' measure around 
‘ under the arms. 
~ Ide 








apa: COL: a 





18 THE MOST. OURABLE AND’ 

SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S 
AND INFANTS? WAROHIORES. 





9@ NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
CASH S THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 
OF J. & uJ. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


Frilling 





MANUPACTUBER OF 


Fine. Dress. Shirts, Cuffs, Drawers, 
Qollars,.and: Neck Wear: 


Ne..1127 BROAD vay, ST, JAMES BUILDING. 
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MIPORTANT TO EVERY MEROHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATE. 


Mowpay Eventwa, December Tt, 187. 
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4 OYAREED SULTmR MOR. | wide Mab 1840 
ConeressMAN KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, | makeia-change WINTER 
has been spending a portié# "of his’ time | It ur provines to. give any apecial » TOK A nt: 
since the adjournment. of, Congress in Eu- = uae neaeee Be The Workl ot L. partment. ex. 
rope, and has returned to this country a timely. The Desacnats. for. the last Thee. 
wiser man than when he left ft. He was | twenty. years have been trying all. sorts.of _ eo. & A 
among the most. zealous advocates of the to regain control of the General DRESS GOODS: a Vv he Ae ada 
Silver Law.. His recent observations, how- yt pe er 7 mere ats BLANKETS. o ° MILLINERY. 
ever, in Europe have. convinced him that a ‘that promised to serve FLANNELS as ae GLOVES. 
it will be expedient for Congress to amend | purpose.-. The weakest and ailliest, of a o a 
the law, which requires the coinage of de- | has been. their: virtual alliance: with. the SILKS. © o SHOES 
lees silver dollars at the rate of not ee ee p-slhad FURS. oT " 
ess than $2,000,000 or more than $4,000," | ruinous affiliation, and go. beck. to, > JONES 
000 per month. His plan isto restrict the | docteiue.of the: party inithe days vem ‘ 9 bd ” 
coinage to a merely nominal amount, and | son and Benion. Werather think that even palit ,, TORTNGS. |. r 
; oskeng, ACA... 174 Hamilton, BT... 1 4 
then wait till some international agreement | Senator ¥ ree sie “ qa WH Srp! 3 Righth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
can be reached betweenthe United States oor taaing lee. hio idea is not & fh Methuen; AA.... 1 AND 
: the It puny be bard wa b LO B.. ABA... 18 Ineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
and the leading*nations of Europe as to | Democracy to beat a retreat ta we Mas Ghote Pemberton, AA, i 
the relative value of gold and silver when | yet iy a Ly on] Bone ) ‘ %. 1 * 3. i os : 
used for coi urposes. Mr. Kelley has | escaping trom cat. i! gests ISAS Bhs Ae 
discovered thet the Valted States cannot | 4 rome » the eaitnditert Cordis, ae ae Thorndle, iy - JONES i* 
settle this question without the concur- |} phe put io reas Siiccesstal remit = ie . i, ie 1 welew Bye Bios % on ‘ a - a 
rence and co-operation of other nations. tion . of le perpent atid the business | Palmes,........ jue ORK sins. sion 82 1 eee, co-m 
The Silver Law provided that the Presi- prosperity attend i it have settled this nn bv Soar > OO aye op site ons +30 | Domestics: a a Crocxrry. . 
dent should invite the nations of Europe to | (estion. RAR A a0? Boys aUuITS. si i GLASSWARE. 
join with the United Statesin a monetary | WHEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. Amonkeng ioe nen eons is r _ a 
conference for the purpose of establishing _——— ‘ a gin sat. 9 National......... UPHOLSTERY. c A oc SILVERWARE. 
‘arend 


a common ratio of value between gold arid 
silver as the basis of bi-metallic. money, 
The President invited such a conference, 
and it was held at Paris; yet no agreement 
was reached. There is at. present no pros- 
pect of such an agreement—at least, for 
some time to come. Hence, the only wise 
course for the United States is tu take the 
back track and stop piling up useless dol- 
lars in the Treasury vaults, at the public 
expense and with no advantage to any- 


— o oa —_ 
Cayenne Furniture. V Housefurnish’g Goods. 


t Tilustrated Catalogue, 100 
pages. Also Fall issue “ FasHion Bazar. % 


UPHOLSTERY 
PURNITURE. 


























body. There never was a more stupid i “Fy 
piece of legislation than that of the Silver * RTPID ied LF pre — 
Law, to say nothing about its dishonesty; BP haraee 4 bn “Taaeer 8, No, 60, 12% Rey aed t poate Ay lt or ea 
and but for a temporary craze in the popu- emeutta,......... — z Bic cirsscees | “STEN Dinbloses 
lar mind at the West and the South no BROWN SHE AND Gs, jee No.5. +) dae 16... 0oeie ia COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
such law would have been passed. Sound ~~ A ora mths Mh “ "No.6. 11) “'Adextra... 15 | Brussel) Antiane, Swiss, and Nottingham 
financiers saw the folly at the time, and the “' D.. 86- % « "194 gz | Park MilleyNo.50. 11 Curtains; Wieder Ghadem Cornices, 
result proves that they were right. 4... By. we 36 8 f*o4° omens 11-4 8 
The silver dollar is not a coin suited to ” rf ‘ 4 z ee th 7 MODERATE PAINTS. 
large transactions, because of its compara- « Vg “ B..- 6) ; 
tively small value in proportion to its. weight | Appleton, Aus Ss | bs bE a A [ SOLOMON’ S$ SONS 
and bulk. It is not a coin suited to small “ R.. ..36 Medfotd ...... ¢~ pinay y 
transactions, because its bulk and weight Auguste... cower 36 Nashue;fine®.... 8 349 and 35! Ave. 29 Unton Square, ™. ¥. 
vanetel 383. 6 R..., ’ 
make it inconvenient to handle. There is «4 "og “ E $3 it 
no place in a wise coinage system for such | Broadway.,....86 6 4 48 — | neve just tmported’ a véry large and select stock of 
a coin; and, hence, the Coinage Act of ae hy “228% } 6 Mewmeenet yy “7 | Lailtes 
1878 was wise in discontinuing the coin| = « ’ wR.” *!)/36 “ BRS 8 Sad . 
altogether. But little more than eight mil-| ‘* E.---- 80 —|Pacifie, Extra...06 8 Suits, Cloaks, and Circulars, OF OUR OWN MAKE 
lions of such dollars had been coined from Cc 128 teres Py ~ z iP 4 overlg 4 8 ’ LARGE LINES. OF : 
1792 up to that date, The reason is that | “° pgntel Cool t loppgrell. . ... for the Holiday Season, at prices to suit all. varr rxr0 
there was no demand for the coin. ‘The | Conestoga, D..... 6 “ ‘ ey Heavy BEAVER CLOAKS, 95, 07,49. 2 ee greene 
dollar of the fathers” tad ee eas: VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAP PSTRIES, 
) ts) e fathers” is a dollar that the G..... sang a7 Heavy BEAVER CLOAES, all wool, 
fathers didn’ “ “ sm . $10, 618, 914. THREB-PLYS, AND INGRAINS, 
thers n’t want and seldom used. 8... 7 adhd 80 Heavy ESQUIMAUX BEAVER CLOAKS, $15 to SUPERI ALITY, 
There is practically no demand for it now “ W.... “gg le 8 .yorrnr INCLUDING MANY EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, AT 
and there never will be,. For large transac- x. AAA. ; Poppprell, anes Our stock of VERY LOW PRICES. 
tions gold coins, by reason of their gréater Dwight, x apts 4 “ ue y ’ ’ ’ Srryass 
value, are much better; and for small trans- “ eneet:) “ ¥r-nt Ladies F Misses ’ and Children $s 
actions silver dollars are too heavy and Exeter, A...... 96 Pequot, A icced 86 
bulky. As small change they are a nui- tod? BR tev 33 6! OB... Suits 7 i oe 
sance, which every one feels the moment he | Ellerton, W8..104 fit i ceed 45°18 j 
attempts to use them. Geent Feliby 3 <8 8 jrestabeld, A is a eat te dotnd to-cqust atiyiat thettht te thecty CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
ae ‘ocasset, C.....86 . 40 and 42 WEST 14th &T7., N. ¥., 
Harrisburg. A’'86 71! Co... 180 — | Malfhest utters 6480p. 
SOUND ADVICE. Rei fae 0.9 & | cue mpcctatty tutt ts & Cashmerd tm ait cotors, Hove Math Annan Mesos B. Ry Harton. 
tim Worl, of ti oy, tn « rece | EM BAM RGB | eemarcmnmn nye weme | JOHN YAN. GRASBEEK, Manager. 
article, gives the South some very sensible o 7% 1a 7 hae uu our re ew Sane ro 
advice on the subject of currency. We | Indian 0 : i adel 78. 80 ‘ SILKS C AR p E TINGS 
quote as follows: «“ "Ha. 7 Wadi sutta, ST. £ 5% BLACK . ‘ 
“The South, as thestrong main body of “ EE. .% ee 7b) 32 | as the following Prices: —_ 
be Democracy, a rescsusely sand for lginee row . | x o 4 
onest money. t demand that all the weenes, tis-.2 I ‘ BEST MAKES 
ontstendiag. Pon .iovereat-bevsing: Federal La a ie 2 — . . i. r 94c., $ { 00, $ { . | 0, $I 20, bd 
e e immediately paid, and the. green- “XX, ..86 Wachusett....; sir agi 
back evidences of that debt forever can:  XXX.40 Pas alechek 30 ? $1.25, $1.40, $1.50. 
celed and destroyed. The Legal-tender | Langley, A.....36 7, i ..... 40 1 Domestic and Im d. 
Law must be repealed. There must be no S peeeees ab | 48 Worth fully 150. per yard more. 
regis the not, "The Yelow aera |. seascua smwrne amp _ = 
rency. e “Yellow 8’ : , 
Jackson and Benton must come to the front. a. + [omni Sernerti Yat ; 7.¥% ‘tt 
No more pan ty oe or gold otc “ ety 194 Langdon, bee i EK EW EE Ss, McCALLUM, 
cates are needed. silver.coinage'and | Allendale......6-4 19 \Lonadale,...... 96 : 7 
gold coinage be free to all, without price o rsdrgartibigsd 4.9; & Cambrle, , 3 ; SE 
seity onary gp gg bation or for. asunte gilt 4 2 ares ae ‘s ip EIGHTH AVENUE. j CREA ’ 
eign coins are offered at our mints,..The | Sertlett, A..... ashua, H...... 
present national banking contrivance, 3 aa 4 "evens = Big the great Premtwms| & SLOAN 
pice Se ay _ ag apm of silver | Ballon wt Shits! ilion, a = | offered by “ The Independ- : 
gold, should be for sent sub- Aa cet, H . , 
stantially maintained.” Bilan AA § NF Ma's iy | ene? e060 woottivedy be with- | 1012 and 1014 Chosinut Strost, 
The object of The World is. to get the | Bagh B-.1---:2% 6), ladies’wir — | draw December Bist.) PHILADELPHIA. 
Democratic party back to ‘the- old doctrine W.... 4 BORN 2 Thousands have / 7 
held by itn the days of Jackson and Ben- Z = 
ton; and, inasmuch as the South consti- by 
tutes far the larger portion of this party, Bs si f 
World —— to a 4 
the South. € say amen to. its lecture, 12 
with the single qualification that, if we are "104 
to have free age of gold ‘and ‘silver, 4 | 
then a sufficient amount of silver should he | 17 
put into the silver dollar to make it an hon- | 20 
“est dollar, and not the fraud) that it now is | 
under the Silver Law. e 
policy of coquetting with Greenbac ers, a8 





‘the means of géttinginto:power) like many 
other polices of the Democrats, has come! 
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Iusurauce, devin te ty *, one tine a tn companies ~~ work is << Mutual Benefit 


ADVANCE IN BEAL ESTATE. 


THe insurance com of the country 
will be greatly strengthened and benefited 
by the recent advance and present firmness 
in the price of real estate. It is the opinion 
of most capitalists and business men that 
improved property will very soon and rap- 
idly moye up to high figures. Whenever, 
in the past, money has been plenty real 
estate has been in great demand, sometimes 
leading to and ending in immense and fear- 
fully disastrous speculations. There is 
more money, per ,nowin the coun- 
try than ever before, and it is the prevailing 
belief that there will be no stop in the ad- 
vance of property of all kinds until the 
gold movement hence from Europe is re- 
versed. All our life insurance companies 
will be made very strong by any such up- 
ward movement as is expected. Hundreds 
of thousands of policyholders will be 
thankful for daylight in the direction 
spoken of. 


PROPOSED INSURANCE LEGISLA- 
TION IN INDIANA. 


Tue following extracts from the reply of 
Mr. J. G. Batterson, the able president of 
the Travelers Life Insurance Company, to 
Hon. John A. Finch, chairman of a special 
committee appointed by the Indiana legis- 
lature, will be read with interest: 

‘* Acting upon your invitation to add any 
other suggestions — ae ao Soran 

ertinent, I respectfully your ntion 
te the fact that neither the English, French, 
nor, indeed, any government other than the 
states of the United States have ever at- 
tempted to legislate in regard to surrender 
values, non-forfeiture conditions, ngr any 
other of the liberal featuree in the practice 
of life ae a “= 
for public favor and pa mage ways 
— a sufficient stimulus to fair and liberal 
treatment of the insured, and it appears that 
in numerous cases companies have been 
ruined by excessive bonuses and dividends 
to policyholders; but it nowhere appears 
that the policyholders have ever been in- 
jured by conservative management, reason- 
able dividends, and an ample surplus. 

‘‘We shall soon have to struggle with 
the legislatures of forty states, some meeting 
every year, some, fortunately, only once in 
two years, just giving us time to catch 
breath before being deluged with a batch 
of fresh statutes imposing some new and 
unheard-of obligation, some ingenious and 
original mode of taxation, reaching even to 
compulsory advertising in newspapers re- 

ed as the organs of the dominant polit- 

cal party, at fourtimes the rates charged 

for any other kind of advertising, and of no 

earthly use except as perquisites to state 
officials and the party organ. 

“But all these laws must be read, 
watched, and observed. In fact, the busi- 
ness of a large office calls for daily refer- 
ence, so that we are obliged te keep 
voluminous indices for the statutes, time- 
tables for statements, notaries to swear in 
and verify the reports, clerks and scribes 
to copy, compare, and classify, to meet the 
requirements of different states. And if 
there is any time left, it must be devoted to 
the audit, approval, and payment of forty 
sets of fees and taxes for receiving, enter- 
ing, and filing the said statements; filling up 
and signing certificates and licenses, the 
cost of which is so large and burdensome that 
we really cannot afford in addition to all this 
a cash surrender value to the policyholder, 

“Ttis also a significant and curious fact 
that all state legislation so far, ostensibly 
in the interests of the policyholders, has 
actually been for the benefit of those who do 
not wish to be policyholders, who fail “to 
carry out their contracts with the company 
and withdraw, rather than for the protec- 
tion of those who are injured by with- 
drawal and remain until their contracts are 
matured and terminated by death. 

‘‘These last are the ones, if any, who 
need protection; but, instead of this, the 
policyholder whose good health, abound 
strength, and prospects of long life 1 
him to abandon his associates and his con- 
tract is zealously looked: after by the .wis- 
dom of the law-makers; while the sick, the 
dying, and the dead are left to care for 
themselves. Is it not @ preposterous sug- 
gestion that the managers of life insurance 
companies, who cannot be trusted to adjust 
and settle their contracts with the mem 
who withdraw in good health, should be 

permitted to deal with the widow and the 
orphan without the intervention of a state 
legislature? 

“‘There is a matter, however, in re 
to which a little legislation would be ben- 








eficial to all policyholders alike, and: you ° 


can render them service by recom- 
mending a bill for their relief, or, what 


would still better, the repeal of a bill |: 


which was passed to their damage, I refer 
to the act prohibiting insurance companies 
from bringing in or removing to the Fed- 
eral Courts actions at law brought by or 


against citizens of your state thus denying |°0) 


the exercise of a t guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

is at the present time a amount of 
over-due interest and on loans 


THE INDEPENDENT. ° 


be induced to up at least the past-due 
interest; and, cannot or will not pay, 
allow us the use of the Federal Courts, that 
we may have a fair tribunal, free from 
local influence and prejudice, where we 
may bring suits for foreclosure of the 
mortgages made to secure the payment of 
the money loaned. The payment of these 
loans, with the interest due thereon, would 
be of such and substantial benefit to 
the policyholder, and the increasing div- 
idends would so strengthen his faith in 
life insurance, that surrender values would 
not be any longer a question of such im- 
portance as to warrant the solicitude which 
now occupies the time and attention of 
your commission. 

‘*T have endeavored with all candor and 
fairness to satisfy you that the greatest 
danger lies in too much legislation, and 
that there is, in point of fact, no necessity 
forany more. A Me little investigation 
will show you that the impediments and 
enormous expenses caused thereby have 
already made it next to impossible for any 
new company to live through the period of 
parturition and christening; and that is 
the reason why no new companies are be- 
ing chartered anywhere. e oldest and 
strongest companies are rapidly absorbing 
the business. In a few years more the 
small companies will go out of existence, 
and a few of the strongest will monopolize 
the entire life business of the country. 
Such is —— the tendency at the pres- 
ent time, and itis manifestly against the 

ublic interest that it should be so. That 
t is entirely due to hasty, unwise, and im- 
proper legislation those who have most 
carefully watched the course of events’ 
during the past ten to twenty years have 
no doubt whatever. 

‘*You are well advised that the writer 
has always advocated a wise and intelli- 
gent state or government supervision. No 
sound company can possibly object to a 
supervision which consists only in ascer- 

a by proper methods its financial 
condition, and then certifying its sound- 
ness to the public. But forty supervising 
departments for each company is a trifle 
too much; and, while we are not d 
to make any invidious distinctions, our fer- 
vent prayer is that we may be safely and 
speedily delivered from all but one. 

‘The heavy expenses of these supervis- 
ing beg pre are now and always must 
be paid by the policyholders for whose 
benefit they are supposed to have been 
created. There are too many instances on 
record wherecompanieshave been destroyed 
by the very fact of state on; but 
there is no instance where a weak company 
has ever been saved or made better by any. 
assistance or encouragement which it has 
derived from that source, On the contrary, 
the strong are made weak and the weak are 
made weaker by the treatment of state 
doctors, who, having little knowledge of 
the case and no proper remedies, absolute: 
ly choke their patients to death on the first 
suspicion of disease. t 

‘‘The capital of the old Etna Fire Ip- 
surance Company was sadly impaired by 
the great fire of 1886 in New York; but 
the officers and friends of the Company 
pledged their private fortunes, borrowed 
the money, an prompily paid the heavy 
loss. The stricken city was rebuilt and 
the company recovered from the great dis- 
aster; but if there had been in that day an 
insurance department, either in the State 
of New York or elsewhere, the policyhold- 
erswould have lost their insurance, the stock- 
holders would have lost their capital, and the 
Etna Insurance Company would have been 
utterly destroyed. 1 need not ask you now 
which was better for the public good: that 
there were no insurance departments, that 
the tna might live, or that there had 
been even one, and the Atna had perished. 

“The strength of a life insurance com- 
pany consists quite as much in the qua 
as the quantity of business done. If, then, 
the selections have been made with never 
so much care and skill, it is acknowledged 
that such a company, doing the yer best 
work and having on its books the highest 
class of risks, would be struck the hardest 
by a cash. surrend non-forfeiture law; 
for policies on bad lives aré never surren- 
dered. Is ft not, then, of far greater Interest 
to the public that the companies should be 
so handled that all the policyholders may 
have the full measure of protection, rather 
than, by off 8 um. for the with- 
drawal of sound lives, so weaken the com- 
jeopardize the vital interests of 


ous to those who remain. ee % 
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the pol 
opig eee ay et 
annually, in the State of Tillage, - 


also forgive your people all the back inter- 
est w we are unable to collect. 
“* Your obedient servant, 
“J. G. Barrerson, President.” 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FRANCE. 


THE ay. fy! France in 1787 took a d 
interest in 
life insuran 





ferent establishments founded in Europe 
under the name of asswrances upon life, has 
observed. that they possess valuable advan- 
tages; that, if naturalized in France, they 
would be of t utility; that a considera- 
ble number of individuals of both sexes and 
of all ages would find therein a facility for 
insuring upon their lives, or for terms of 
their lives, rents or capital sums, either for 
themselves during old age, or, after them, 
in favor of the survivors to whom they 
would wish to leave resources or benefac- 
tions; that these descriptions of insurance, 
if fixed at a moderate and equitably arbitra- 
ted rate, would release from the usury 
which is too common the sale of every kind 
of capital and of annuity, or would extend 
enjoyment of them to survivors; that, final- 
ly, these various combinations, usefully 
binding the present to the future, would re- 
animate those feelings of affection and of 
reciprocal interest which make the happi- 
ness of society and mat its ‘strength, 
These united considerations have convinced 
His Majesty of the usefulness of an estab- 
lishment for assurance upon life, and have 
decided him not to defer it any longer. 
But the more the advantages of it have ap- 
peared precious the more it has seemed im- 
portant to His Majesty to make those ad- 
van secure. is Majesty might have 
abandoned the matter to the different com- 
— which have presented themselves; 

t under existing circumstances he would 
have feared, by multiplying the companies, 
to open a new course to a false and perni- 
cious business, which it is needful to repreas. 
‘‘His Majesty has, moreover, been in- 
formed that competition became hurtful to 
this kind of institution in those countries 
where they were exposed to it at their 
foundation. Their success, in fact, cannot 
be more efficaciously assured than by the 
prompt uniting of a multitude of chances. 
And, although these insurances should be 
calculated so as to derive théir complete 
security from the union of chances, the 
king has thought it useful to submit those 
who will be charged with the conduct of 
this establishment to a considerable finan- 
cial engagement, in which each of the in- 
sured will have an authentic guaranty of 
the contracts entered into with him. 
Neither has His Majesty deemed that the 
utility to his finances which he might de- 
rive, at present and in future, from this 
establishment should be neglected. Final- 
Vy. in order to conciliate all interests, with 
the precautions which may establish confi- 
dence, he has judged it to be expedient to 
confide to a public and enlightened admin- 
istration, like that of his good city of Paris, 
the surveillance of this establishment, and 
to authorize to concede, in the name of His 
Majesty, the exercise of this privilege to the 
company for insurance against fire estab- 
lished by decree of the 6th November last, 
which company has already presented_ its 
submission in that respect, and to which 
alone His Majesty Eespoees granting dur. 
ing fifteen years. the exercise of the said 
privilege. This surveillance, whilst it will 
preserve to individual interest the activity 
which is necessary to it, will leave nothin 
to be feared on the score of any doubtful, 
reprehensible, or hazardous speculation; 
and the known zeal of the administrators of 
the city of Paris for all that interests the 
good of the state and the service of His 
alee iy Aad — ee bg His 

ajesty’s ion to app e t 
resulting from the said entablishment to 
the particular expenses of the city of Paris, 
which were or should be borne by the royal 
treasury,” 


American Lift Lavurance Company, 


e 
WALNUT ST., 8. F. COR. FOURTH, 
| PHILADELPHIA. 








GEORGE W. HILL, President, 





JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. _ 


a 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1970 (par values)....... $83.470,782 28 





Liabilities (Mass. Standard)........ coos 81,118,807 68 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... 62,857,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
values).... 95,097,161 18 
DiReEcrors. 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, 
Amazi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
¥. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 








The universal public want 
in Life Assurance ts a 
Policy that will be cer- 
tainly paid at maturity 
and whose terms are defi- 
mite and clear. 


1. Throughout the United 
States, the old and new pol- 
icies alike of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society are 
made incontestable after 
three years from their date. 

2. Each ordinary policy 
provides for a definite sur- 
render value in paid-up as- 
surance, in case the policy 
is forfeited after three years 
from its date. 


8. Each Tontine policy 
contains a definite surren- 
der value in cash, in case of 
withdrawal at the end of 
the Tontine period. 

4. The contract is concise- 
ly and clearly expressed, 
containing only such provis- 
ions as are necessary to pro- 
tect the Policyholders. 

By the new form of policy 
adopted by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society the certainty 
of payment is made @ part of the 


left in doubt. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society now possesses accumulated 
assets, securely invested, amount- 
ing to Thirty-six Millions of Dol- 
lars. This provides for ali liabil- 
ities (in which term is included 
the “ Reserve” required by law), 
and leaves a surplus of Seven Mil- 
lions, a strength wnequaled by 
companies either of the age of the 
Equitable or older. 

The new business of the Equi- 
table Society has for the last eight 
years averaged larger than that 
of any other company, and has 
largely increased during the pres- 
ent year. 

For full particulars apply to the 
Society or any of its Agents. 


Ft 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 


| ary cannot be had as a premium 


from “The Independent” after 


| the Slst December. Send your 


orders immediately. See full 


| particulars about all our great 





premiums on page 26. 


contract, and policyholders are not — 
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CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—o—_ 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 








Continental / Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—-o— 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..63,327,771 74 


Cash Capital............ccsecseeeeee 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus........ Fy 1,038,422 27 
Reserve fer Unearned Pre- 

SINE nasccsessccescccececsais: 1,060,384 21 


Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Slaten States Bonds at marnet value..$1, ary 74 00 

tate and other Bonds and Stoc'! Pash 


porn ana ns (on Stocks and Bonds, 
ngage 1,817) 


tee ee es eene snes: seeeensesssesses 


eee ee es eeneesereteneeereeeces 


and yn. 
Premiums GRY and in course of 
collectio: 


Ms ncnccccseeunsasouguaddecesdbebd 
GEORGE T. HOPE, TDM 
a. A. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 





THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western ~ Union Building, 
New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract a 
gimypter safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as long 
led, at actual current cost, each year by itsel. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the com ny are 
thusr 'y and the policyholder never 
oe * Aa more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 








a this w: the dangers and detectot the old system 
are avoid ye —~ protection insurance 
offered upo' lan as om tole, as just as isa 


a of five Tnaus suran 
Ciroulars, giving rates and full explana- 


— GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .&} 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Offiee 921 Chestnut Street, 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,632,504 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
poses ui remote che mame very vous 
Endowment pence - _ rates. 


Agents w: 
PR sr STEPHENS, Vice- President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFILD, MASS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL. 


, eee es ee eee 
nsurance on Life furnis! in all desirab! 

lowest cost consistent with safety. en a ae 
of policyholders. The Massac’ ture 
law offers unusual protection to such as are obliged to 

cease paying premium. 
E. W. BOND, Pres’t. AVERY J. SMITH, Seo’y. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Actuary. Med. Examiner. 


1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 




















Cash Capital............... - $400,000 00 
a and all Lia- 

ME iccbetosevecense -- '785,025 16 

SUIPlUS.......0..-++seeeeeeees 670,212 88 

$1,855,238 04 

We. @. Cnowars, toc! ™N, DEYUREUX, President 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ca., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 


A. 8. WINCHESTER, 

Vice-President. 

R E. Beecuer, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


‘MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1878. 
Premiums received Marine Risks 
— lst January to 81st December, 


ee eeeeeeeeseseessareensses 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor w Fire disconnected 


with 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1878, to 81st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 
The ) oom pany has the following Assets, 

United States and lew York 

Stock, City, Bank, and oti Stocks. . $10,086,758 00 

Loans, secured A 4 Stocks and otherwise. 704,200 00 
Estate Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at. ............ccsceeee 619,034 50 

Prem: jam Ko tes and Bills Receivable... 1,529,259 74 
oe ee cecece recesses covccescee "881, 210. 92 


Total Amount of Assets.....ese000-- $13,820,463 1 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














TRUSTEES. 

. JO! HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLI 
LEWIS CUR ‘ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
I Ww HARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE @ FE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 

FRANCIS DY, JAMES G. DE FORESI 
18 FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
DOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW 1L: RYCE, 
DODGE, WI an 7 
ROY TER V. KIN 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, § THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C. HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, A. A. RA 


EN, 
Withtai H. WER, WieLiam DEGROOT, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prestdent, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 





Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 ok s; 
$4,900,000 Ren soya! 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 uUssitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
OF THIS 


HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 


lums to 
ers; 


©. S. WEE inet 8. N. STEBBINS, 
ibe HE eros.” 
Assist't Seo’s 








UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
woe Becokiry BOONOMIGHL MAN GEMENT ond 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Poltotes Issued. 


~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Sorcery. a 


LA CAISSE 


NERAL 
F PARIS, FRANCE.” 
FIRE Tneyt RANCE E EXCLUSIVELY. 


gue econ "of De Rham & Co. 


“hu pees 


‘ENT, and 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 


NEW YORK LIFE 


REPORT 





Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. ist, 1878 - - 


- $34,452,905 29 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. | 


Premiums received and deferred...........++0000000+-$0,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878,.....++..+++ 
Interest received and accrued........... cecce coccecece: Meno ae 
Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878....scccosesesee 


896,289 26—$5,725 566 78 


815,805 85—$1,948,665 13—$7,674,281 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same..... +++ $1,687,675 61 


Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


tions tO SAME,.....eeeevereeerceres ce rcccceccecreeercesccevases 
Life annuities and reinsurances........... o vocecces cceccececccocons 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
‘Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. . 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks.........++0. 
Profit and 1088 ACCOUNL...ccecrcseccecscrscressereesreseseesesseses 


ASSETS. 


ash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ seudes 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value §15,415, 105 G4)... 2c ccccccccccccccccccvceseece eeccccce 
Real estate..... Pe cccccaeeessces oebe chepeces 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

‘ as additional collateral security)........ giiebesbadeeetianstes 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $5,225,000)...... inncitinciikibenees 
*Quarterly and semi-annual appar on existing policies, aus sub- 
t to January Ist, 1879........ cece rscecees YT STL KTe Ae. 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $500,000; included 

in liabilities),...... 
Agents’ balances. . cocccege 
Accrued interest on investments ‘to January 1st, 1879.. 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 


report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............+ 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879.... 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Owe eee ewe ee ee eraneeee 





POCO TREE HEHEHE HEHEHE BH EEe ee eeeeeeene 


eeeweere tree rere eG ewer eeeneee eer eeeeee 


eteereeee 


eee eter eeeene eereeee 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent.to January ae WI occ cicticcecs . 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........ 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid........ Shodcote@idescenes . 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium...........+++09++ 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.... 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent............ 


COC Mme e eer e eee eeeeeee 


Surplus, Hstiated by thn New York Stata Standard at 44-2 per 


COP OOO ORO HHT SEE HEEH ETAT HEHE OHHH Ee 


678,051 74 
281,005 29 
2,288,674 25 
518,800 94 
417,258 78 
88,635 00 
8,588 98 — $5,918,679 59 


$36,213,457 61 


$932,839 43 
14,701,267 72 
4,582,270 42 
14,364,158 48 
621,984 98 
879,889 09 
146,884 75 


88,036 91 
806,225 98 — $36,218,457 61 


623,887 62 
$36,837,295 23 





$390,486 68 
180,908 89 
19,601 07 


1,041,486 87 
2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 29 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available os 


settlement of next annual premium. 
During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,049 


986, 


Number ef policies in force Jan, 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,192,119, 


Number of policies in force Jan, 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 


127,748,478, 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144, 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1975, $1,870,658, Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary 1st, 1876, $2,490,656. 


Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary lst, 1877, $2,626,816, 


Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,807,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 


uary 1st, 1878, $2,064,144. 
uary 1st, 1979, 


Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
BARTON, . HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
A 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, eT of Agencies. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
meni Hee enn | 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
Presi 


dont 


examiners 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, — 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[December 4, 1879. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ALL! 
NO MORE PREMIUMS AFTER THIS YEAR (1879) I$ OUT! 


DurtneG the past fifteen years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has offered liberal premiums 
to its subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deavored to make more liberal offers, and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has been unparalleled in the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great.. The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 

.circulation, and make THE INDEPEND.- 
ENT a more valuable newspaper. 

Our contract with the publishers of the 
Dictionary expires Dec. 31st, 1879, and 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. absolutely 
refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favorable terms. 
We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avail themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. To any one Who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe himself and 











send us two new names, we will make a 
present of the Dictionary. The offer is as 
follows: 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not’ in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arregrs, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subseniber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
oftice, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. ; 

‘‘Worcester” is now regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 





Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 
We refer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 
aries, and from whom no complaints what- 
ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dinary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged, The Dictionary is the latest and 
best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words. The 
book you find in the book-stores and the 
one we send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. | 
After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
ums at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not asingle 
premium will be offered. Ample notice is 
thus given to those who have delayed secur- 
ing any of the following valuable premiums: 
THE Rev. JoszpH Coox’s Booxs. 
DickENs’s WORKS. 





mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 





LiFe oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Tue PICTURE AND THE MEN. 

Srex, ENGRAVING OF THE “ First READ- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” 
‘* AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ex-PREsIDENT GRANT. 

Ex-Vick-PRESIDENT WILSON, 

Epwin M. Sranron. 


Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with THe INDE- 
PENPENT, on payment of $3 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance, at any time previ- 
ous to December 31st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January 1st, 1880, all our premiums will he 
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three years from the expiration of his pres- 
ent subscription; and any person now in 
arrears can obtain the Dictionary, before 
January 1st, upon very favorable terms, 
indeed, py addressing us promptly upon the 
subject. € 

We hope to place a Dictionary in the 
hands of every old subscriber, besides many 
thousands of new ones. 
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APPLE-SEED JOHN 





BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


Oxy Johnny was bent well-nigh double 
With years of toil and care and troubles 
But his large old heart oft felt the need 
Of doing fur others some kindly deed. 


But what can I do?’ old Johnny said; 

I, who work so hard for daily bread ? 

It takes heaps of money to do much good ; 
T gm far too poor to do as I would.” 


The old man sat thinking deeply awhile, 

Then over his features gleamed a smile, 

While he clapped his hands with a childish 
glee, 

And said to himself: ‘‘There’s a way for 
me!”’ 


80 he went to work with might and main, 
But told to none the plan in his brain. 

He took stale apples in payment for chores, 
And carefully cut from them all the cores. 


When he filled his bag, he wandered away, 

And no man saw him for many a day. 

With the well-stuffed bag o’er his shoulders 
flung, ; 

He marched along and whistled or sung. 


He seemed to roam with no object in view, 
Like one who has nothing on earth to do; 
But, rambling thus o’er prairies wide, 

He paused sometimes and bis bag untied. 


His sharp-pointed cane deep holes would 
bore, 

And in every hole he placed a core ; 

He covered them well and left them there, 

In keeping of sunshine, rain, and air. 


Sometimes for days he waded through grass, 

And saw never a living creature pass ; 

Though oft, when sinking to sleep in the 
dark, 

fle heard owls hoot and prairie dogs bark. 


But sometimes butterflies perched on his 
thumbs, 

And birds swarmed round him to pick up 
his crumbs. 

They knew he carried no arrow or gun 

And never did mischief to any one; 


For he was tender to all dumb things 

That crept on the earth or soared on wings; 
He stepped aside lest a worm should die 
And never had heart to hurt a fly. 


Sometimes an Indfan, of sturdy limb, 
Came striding along and walked with him. 
Whichever had food shared with the other, 
Asif he had met a hungry brother. 


When the Indian saw how the bag was filled, 

And noticed the holes that the white man 
drilled, 

He thought to himself ‘twas a silly plan 

To be planting seed for some future man. 


Sometimes a log-cabin came in view, 

Where John was sure to find jobs to do, 

By which he gained stores of bread and meat 
And welcome rest for his weary feet, 


He had full many a story to tell, 

And goodly hymns that he sung right well; 

Oft he uplifted his voice in prayer, 

And talked of Heaven like one who lived 
there. : 


He hilled potatoes and hoed the corn, 
And mended shoes that were somewhat worn; 
He taught the babies to use their legs 
And helped the boys to hunt for eggs. 


He was so hearty at work or play 

That every one urged a longer stay ; 

But he replied: “‘T have something to do, 
And I must go on to carry it through.” 


The boys, who were sure to follow him round, 
Soon found what it was he put in the ground; 
So, as time passed and he traveled on, 

All the folks called him ‘‘Apple-Seed John.” 


When he used up the whole of his store, 
He went to cities and worked for more ; 

Then off he marched to the wilds again, 
And planted seeds in prairie and glen. 


In cities some said the man was crazy. 
Others said, No. He was only lazy. 

But he took no notice of jibes and jeers; 
He knew he was working for future years. 


He knew that trees would soon abound 
Where once a tree could never be found; 
That a flickering play of light and shade 
Would make dancing shadows on the glade; 


That blossoming boughs would form fair 
bowers 

And sprinkle the earth with rosy showers ; 

And the little secds his bands bed spread. 

Would form ripe apples when he was dead, 
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So he kept on traveling, ’far and wide, 

Til his old limbs failed him and he died. 

He said, at last: ‘Tis a comfort’ to fee) 

I’ve done good in the world, though not a 
great deal.” 


- 
Weary travelers, journeying West, 
In the shade of his trees find pleasant rest; 
And often they start with glad surprise 
At the rosy fruit that round them lies. 


And if they inquire whence came such trees, 
Where not a bough once swayed in the 
breeze, 
The reply still comes, as they travel on: 
“These trees were planted by Apple-Seed 
John.” 





THE CARVER THANKSGIVING. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 








Ir was Thanksgiving Day. Folk were 
preparing to enjoy it. Even in the poor- 
est household of the neighboring village of 
Scrabbleborough, and it was a village of 
poorhouse-holders, the fat gobbler was at 
that time lying trussed in his warm bed in 
the family oven, while close at hand the 
russct yellow pumpkin pies were ranged on 
the shelf, awaiting their coming fate in 
sober silence. ‘‘ Eat, drink, and be merry” 
was to be the acting and acted proverb of 
the hour. In the old Carver homestead 
the first part of the saying was to be ful- 
filled to the letter, for such had been the 
custom there ever since the institution of 
Thanksgiving had been established in that 
neighborhood. It was a foreign thing, im- 
ported from New England, but had taken 
root and flourished. The Carvers had been 
originally of the Society of Friends. The 
father of Phineas had married ‘‘out of 
meeting,” and had deepened the offense by 
suffering ‘‘a hired priest,” as the brethren 
termed the Methodist circuit-rider, to cele- 
brate his nuptials. Having cast his lot 
among ‘‘the world’s people,” Jedediah 
Carver adopted their feasts, in a moderate 
way; and his son Phineas followed his ex- 
ample in that respect. The Carver home- 
stead had remained in the family since the 
coming of its first owner, nearly two cen- 
turies before, with William Penn. It had 
passed always to the eldest son, the other 
children being otherwise provided for; but 
now was to pass out of possession and be 
the Carver farm no more. 

Phineas Carver was fifty-tive years old, 
tall, gaunt, angular of form, and heavy of 
feature. He was a man severely pious. 
Just, true, and upright in all his practices, 
and even liberal in his dealings with his 
farm-hands and his poorer neighbors, he 
lacked charity. He found no excuse for 
the slightest fault inanother. He followed 
the principles of the Greek lawgiver, and 
considered the smallest offense worthy of 
the highest punishment known. He be- 
lieved very much in himself. In regard to 
the character of others, he considered his 
judgment to beinfallible. He thought no 
man could deceive him, and generally he 
was right; but his perception had been 
lamentably at fault in one instance, and he 
was about to pay the penalty. He had be- 
come one of the sureties of Jacob Skinner, 
the county treasurer. Jacob had gone to 
unknown parts, anda part of the public 
money had gone in his company. The 
other bondsmen turned out to be worth so 
much less than they had been when they 
signed the obligation that they were almost 
worthless. Nearly all the deficiency would 
have to be furnished by Phineas. Now, he 
had some personal property—perhaps ten 
thousand dollars’ worth; but that was not 
enough. The farm would have to go. It 
was true that it was desirable property 
and there would be competition at the sale. 
There would be enough surplus to enable 
Phineas to buy 4 small placein the neigh- 
borhood; or, as he determined to do, go 
West and begin life over again. Friends 
offered to lend him the money on bond and 
mortgage; but he rejected these offers, 
«The place had never been mortgaged,” 
he said, ‘‘and it never should be while he 
had it.” In truth, since he had to leave 
the old homestead, Phineas Carver would 
rather live elsewhere. It was not so much 
the loss of property that shamed him; but 
the sense of humiliation that he, so keen 
of perception, should have been deceived 
in regard to the character of Jacob Skinner, 
in 
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Happily the troubles of Phineas and his 
wife fell on no others than themselves, 
Their only son, Abner, was dead. He had 
been brought up conscientiously and strict- 
ly; but at eighteen had grown weary of the 
rigid government, and wanted to go West 
and, set up for himself. Then his father 
told him that he should remain where the 
Carvers had always been born, lived, and 
been buried, and if he did go the father 
would never receive him back. Thereupon 
Abner ranaway. They heard nothing of him 
for two years, when news came of his death 
in a fray with some Comanches in North- 
western Texas. That was twelve years be- 
fore this. Thanksgiving. It was a serve blow 
to both, but especially to the mother. Time 
gradually softened the sorrow; but the old 
couple often talked of their dead and kept 
his memory green. The chamber in which 
he slept had never been occupied by an- 
other since his departure; his fishing-rod 
hung undisturbed in the hallway, and his 
gun rustedin quiet in its old place just be- 
neath the rod. His death made no dif- 
ference in the active life of Phineas. He 
managed the farm the same, and laid by 
something every year; although it was not 
for a son, but fordistant kinsfolk, whom he 
had never seen. But, having no son and no 
relations near at hand, and Thanksgiving 
being a gregarious institution, Phineas al- 
ways used to invite any respectable strangers 
who chanced to be in the neighborhood at 
the time to share the feast. ‘‘ For in that 
way,” said Phineas, in explanation to his pas- 
tor, ‘‘one may entertain angels unawares.” 
‘Pretty angels!” said Mahala, the hired 
girl, who had overheard this, and who 
from twenty years’ service was privileged 
of tongue. ‘‘ One of them angels last year 
went off a’ter dinner, and two silver spoons 
an’ three forks went off with him, an’ 
nuther them nor the angel ain’t come back 
yit.” But Phineas persevered in his prac- 
tice. On this occasion he was to have four 
guests. He had heard the night before of 
the arrival of a foreigner, with his wife and 
children and two servants, at the inn. 
Jehiel, the hired man, reported that they 
were foreigners. The servants spoke some 
outlandish tongue, which was neither 
French nor Greman, he was sure. He 
had asked the man himself—as Carver had 
directed him—to take dinner with him, 
and had received ‘‘ Yes” for an answer 
He looked like » man well off. His 
name? Yes, he had asked him his name; 
and he had suid he was a Gringo, The man 
had a good deal of beard, and spoke En 
glish very well. That was the sum of the 
information brought by Jehiel. Phineas 
was satisfied with it. He would have his 
guests at the last Thanksgiving to be held 
in the Carver house by a Carver, and he 
was determined to eat and enjoy and give 
thanks. ‘‘For, Priscilla,” said Phineas, 
‘*we havea deal to be thankful for, after 
all. When the worst comes to the worst, 
we shan’t want bread in our old days, and 
that’s more than some poor creturs can say 
It’s all for the best that we ain’t got no 
son’s prospects to ruin.” 

At one o'clock in the afternoon Jehiel, 
who had gone for them, brought the stran- 
gers inthe light wagon. Phineas was at 
the door to receive them, and, as they got 
out, scanned them curiously. So did Ma- 
hala, from the window of the kitchen in the 
wing. ‘ Angels is them?” said she, vigor- 
ously, though not in correct form of speech. 
‘«Sartin the children look nice, speshly the 
leetle gal, an’ the woman’s handsome I 
don’t de-ny; but the man’s an Esau, if there 
ever was an Esau.” 

Beyond doubt, this last criticism was cor- 
rect. The stranger exposed little of his 
face beyond his eyes and nose. His beard 
was long and thick; it hid his throat and 
hischin and his cheeks, Even the forehead 
was veiled, for when the man removed his 
hat his hair fell in crisp curls all over it. 
He was well dressed and was apparently 
in the prime of life—tall, muscular, and 
commanding. But he was very timid and 
embarrassed, and his voice had a huskiness 
and his speech a hesitancy. His wife had 
none of his manner, but was self-possessed 
and lady-like. She was a very handsome 
woman, too, who could not be over thirty 
years of age. Her beauty wus of the south- 
ern type—a dark, clear skin, flushing at 
every emotion, fine-cut features, and hands 
and feet that were small and well shaped, 
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The children followed their parents. The 
boy looked somewhat like what his father 
might be had he been shaven; and the 
girl was of her mother’stype. The little 
folk had the air of children who had been 
brought up more with love than force, and 
were freeand frank; without being forward, 
The boy looked fearlessly in your eye as he 
spoke, and the girl rested her hand in that 
of Phineas in answer to his welcome. 

“ This, wife, is Mr. and Mrs. Gringo,” 
said Phineas, ashe brought them into the 
living-room, where his wife sat to receive 
them. 

Mrs. Carver carried off the lady and her 
little girl to a chamber, where they might 
prepare for dinner, and Phineas entered 
into conversation with his male guest, leav- 
ing the boy to his own devices. At last, 
having exhausted the weather, the crops, 
and the general look of things, the stranger 
remarked that the country around looked 
very different from Mexico. 

‘Are youa Mexican, Mr. Gringo?” in- 
quired Carver. 

‘‘No; but I lived there a number of 
years. I have come back to this country 
intending to stay, if I can find some place 
to suit me.” 

‘‘ Looking for a farm, I s’pose.” 

“Ye-es, possibly.” 

‘«The one you're on is in the market. It's 
reckoned one of the finest in these parts. 
There’s four hundred and nine acres in it. 
Thirty acres woodland and _ forty-five 
paster; an’ asto the soil, it’s a light, rich 
loom an’ in good heart. There’s plenty of 
runnin’ water for stock, too.” 

“T think I should like to live on this 
place; and I'll go over if after dinner, if 
you will.” 

‘Certain, certain.” 

Here was a satisfactory buyer in prospect, 
and Phineas was congratulating himself, 
when the boy, who had wandered into the 
hall, burst into the room with the fishing- 
rod of the dead Abner in his hand. 


“(See here, father!” he cried. ‘ What 
a funny rod!” 
‘* Boy! boy!” cried Phineas. ‘‘ Give me 


that. No stranger ever laid hands on that 
afore.” And, in great excitement, he 
snatched the rod away. 

Gringo apologized for and reproved the 
boy, and Phineas, a little ashamed of his 
burst of fecling, caplained. 

‘It belonged to my only son, Mr. Gringo, 
who went away an’ died in a far-away 
place; an’ it has been kept hangin’ there 
jest as he left it.” 

And then he told the story of his son’s 
departure and of his death. 

When he had finished, Mrs. Carver came 
into the room again, and the stranger, after 
a momentary pause, as though for reflec- 
tion, said: ‘‘Do you know, now, I think 
it just possible that your son may not have 
been killed at all?” 

Mrs. Carver looked up inquiringly and 
anxiously. 

‘‘Now, Mother,” observed Phineas, ‘‘ you 
needn’t build on that. The man who was 
there at the time an’ told us about it, he 
said that when they gave way an’ left the 
place, as they had to, to save their scalps, 
Abner was lyin’ bleedin’ on the perrayrie. 
He said they were boun’ to kill him, if he 
didn’t die of his wound.” 

‘«My poor boy!” cried the mother, her 
grief taking on the vividness of the past. 

‘« Besides, he’d have writ afore this. See 
here. Have you any reason for raisin’ these 
notions?” 

“‘ Only this, and that is why I speak of it. 
There was an Abner Carver in Durango, 
and he had originally come from this 
neighborhood.” 

‘“Why, Father,” said the boy, ‘‘ thatis—” 

** Punto en boca, Fineo!” said Gringo, 
sharply; and the boy shrank back abashed. 

‘‘Abner Carver! From this neighbor- 
hood!” cried the old couple simultaneously. 

‘« Yes, and he had been prisoner among 
the Comanches atone time. I knew all 
his history—at least, while he was in 
Mexico.” 

Hope, doubt, and anxiety were plainly 
written on the faces of the farmer and his 
wife. They looked at the stranger earnest- 
ly. He evidently was in earnest, and they 
usked for the adventures of this Abner 
Carver, which the stranger gave readily 
enough. 

It appeared that Abner had been taken 
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while wounded, by the Comanches. He 
ecovered from his hurts, and the chief 
adopted him, in lieu of a son who had been 
killed a short time previously. He became 
afavorite and rose to be the second chief 
of that band of the tribe. About two years 
after his capture he accompanied it on a 
raid in full force into Northern Mexico. 
They plundered the rancho of a wealthy 
proprietor and ran off the horses. Among 
their captives was a little girl, about four- 
teen years of age. She was very pretty, 
and Abner made up his mind to preserve 
her from the fate that otherwise awaited 
her. She understood no word of English; 
but he made his intent known to her by 
signs, and she was on the alert. When 
night fell on their first encampment, he kept 
watch, loosened her bonds, led her quietly 
out, and, afterthey had mounted the two 
fleetest horses, stampeded the rest suddenly, 
so as to render pursuit impossible, and the 
two rode off. The suddenly awakened 
Indians made a futile attempt to reguin 
them; some attempting to catch the fleeing 
horses, and others sending arrows or bul- 
lets, according to which weapons they had, 
after the fugitives. Nothing struck them, 
and they never drew rein until they arrived 
atasmall town fifteen miles beyond the 
plundered rancho, and where they brought 
the first news of the disaster. 

It appeared that the young girl was not 
the daughter of the unfortunate owner of 
the rancho, who with his wife had been 
killed during the attack. She was a niece, 
on a visit, they having no children of their 
own. Her father was one of the richest 
mine owners in Durango, and had come 
with her to Cohuila, leaving her at the 
rancho with her uncle and aunt, while 
he went to look after some real estate of 
his in that quarter. He was extremely 
grateful to Abner, and, when the latter ex- 
pressed a desire to get back to Texas, 
pressed him to accompanying him to 
Durango, offering to assist him to fortune. 
He was as good as his word. Don Luis 
Nava y Cevada—that was his name—gave 
Abner a position in the mine office, from 
which he rose to be his private secretary 
and then manager. The little Paula, who 
grew to be a handsome girl, never forgot 
her danger and her obligations to Abner; 
and he naturally thought more of her from 
that night-ride, while nis after acquaint- 
ance strengthened his feelings. Her father 
had other views; but he loved his daughter 
and he liked Abner, and was won by the 
tears of one and the pleading of the other. 
So Abner and Paula were married, to the 
chagrin of numerous lovers; and when 
Don Luis died, which he did seven vearg 
after, Abner and Paula were his heirs. 

When Gringo had ended his story, there 
was a silence, broken at length by Mrs. 
Carver. 

** Is he alive?” she asked. 

‘He was when I left Mexico.” 

Phineas was not yet convinced. ‘‘ What 
kind of looking young man is he?” he in- 
quired. 

‘‘When he came to Durango,” replied 
Gringo, ‘‘he was about an inch shorter 
than [am now and of more slender build 
than I am.” 

‘* Any mark on him that you noticed?” 

‘*No, except a scar on the left cheek.” 

‘‘It’s Abner then, It’s Abner!” exclaimed 
the mother. 

‘*T thinks it’s likely,” admitted Phineas; 
**but why did he never write to his mother, 
at least?” 

‘He said thathe had, but, getting no 
answer, supposed he was disowned. He 
caused inquiries to be made, and found his 
parents were alive and well.” 

‘We never got the letter. Oh! if I could 
see him again!” 

‘You may. He sold the mine about six 
months since to an English company, for 
two millions of dollars.” 

‘Two millions!” exclaimed Phineas. 
‘Why, he won't miss this farm when 1 
lose it.” 

‘That is only part of his property. In 
fact, he has disposed of everything, and— 
and he came from Vera Cruz to New York 


in the same steamer that brought me.” 
‘«Then he'll be here soon, Oh! Priscilla! 


Haven't we entertained angels unawares?” 
And the old man, so grim and emotion- 
Jess at other times, broke into a passion of 
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Gringo continued, and his voice cleared 
from its huskness as he said: 

‘‘He learned about your troubles at 

Philadelphia. So he came to the county 
town here, and last night I paid up that 
judgment, Father.” 
Priscilla arose and fell on her son’s neck 
and kissed him; while Phineas, trembling, 
touched Abner, to be sure that he was really 
flesh and blood, and then, sinking on his 
knees, offered up thanks to God for the son 
‘that had been lost and now was found.” 

‘‘But,” said he, a few moments after, 
when his daughter-in-law and  grand- 
daughter had returned to the room, and 
they all sat together, calmed down and 
happy, ‘‘ you misled me by calling your- 
self Gringo, or I should have suspected you, 
I think, changed as you are.” 

‘*T avoided my name by saying I was a 
Gringo, which is the cant Mexican term for 
American, and your man’s blunder did the 
rest. L let it go so, of course, forI feared 
to come too suddenly upon Mother.” 

It was a joyous Thanksgiving dinner, 
and Fineo—his name was Phineas Lewis, 
after both his grandfathers—became the 
possessor of the antique fishing-rod. There 
seems to be no danger now of the Carver 
homestead going out of the family; and 
the returned miner has added a good many 
acres to it by the purchase of two adjoining 
farms, on one of which he has erected a fine 
mansion and its out-buildings. Little 
Phineas and Josepha are more at the old 
farm-house than at their father’s; and 
Phineas Carver thus far has kept up the 
custom of inviting any stranger in the 
neighborhood, to keep him and his wife 
and his children and grand-children com- 
pany at the Thanksgiven dinner-table. 
Even Mahala is pleased with the new- 
comers, more especially since Abner Carver 
has reduced his abundance of beard toa 
simple moustache and changed from Esau 
to Jacob. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





[Communications for this department should he aa- 
dressed “* Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York, | 


Mr. Apams, the gentleman who, offered, 
some months since, the $10 prize for the best 
solution of the horse-feeding problem, writes : 
“T have received about 40 solutions (so 
called) of the problem. No two of these so- 
lutions reach thé same result. - fF shalt send the 
prize to Wm. Hoover, Bellefontaine, Ohio. His 
answer is: Length of rope, 10.697 rods, which 
is correct within 8 inches.’”” Mr. Hoover is a 
well-known mathematician, who has recently 
removed to Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

We offer this week two volumes of Dick- 
ens’s works as prizes: the first to be sent for 
the best answers to the puzzies found below; 
and the other in return for the best set of puz- 
zles, to be published in ‘‘Puzzledom.” Three 
weeks will be allowed. 


NEW RIDDLES. 
t 

Though we are both small and few, 

Two are seen the whole world through ; 

And the other two abound 

Wheresoever men are found. 

A mere particle for aye 

Man would be, ’tis safe to say, 

If of us he were bereft ; 

And all Nature would be left 

In a chaos dire if we 

Should annihilated be. 

No beginnings could be made; 

Nought be done by art or trade. 

All things elementary, 

In a word, would cease to be. 

Fire, water, earth, and air 

Tn a general wreck would share. 

Every river, deep and wide, 

Every rain that swells the tide, 

Like the boundless main, would be 

Emblem of Eternity. 

Yet the sea—a thing so strange— 

Ne’er would suffer any change ; 

But we’re destined to survive 

Long as mortal man’s alivs, 

Yea, while Blest Immortals raise 

Their Triumphal Songs ot Praise ! 

NILiOR. 
1. 

Cut off my head, one power outlives the blow. 
Behead again, as water clear I flow. 
Behead once more, each little brook I lead, 
Which, but for me, incessant care would need, 
Cut off my tail, I’m now a perfect sphere. 
Curtail again, and dumb I quick appear. 
Curtail once more, and I’m so near to death 
My life hangs trembling on the faintest breath. 


true, 





tears. 


est. 


of a small fish. 


Hale. 
Pension. 


pay. 


Ta PSESR PROUT. 


You will have passed, in very thin disguise, 
My whole twice over, right before your eyes. 
So read again ; be careful and alert, 
And you'll discover double your rem. 


iil. 


My first a heavy load will move; 
My. second should be shunned hy all ; 

My whole a fitting aid would prove 
Should you into my second fall. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1, Transpose crippled and make a man. 
2. Transpose medicine and make pours out. 
8. Transpose endeavored and make wander- 


4. Transpose crowd and make heats. 
5. Transpose a mineral and make the name 


6. Transpose a dwelling and make sundried. 
7. Transpose so be it and make a title. 
8. Transpose a foreign potentate and make 


hoar frost. 

DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 

Se 6 Son ae 
. Gis 6-6 Bs 
°  &@ + & «6 . 
. . . 7” . . . 
. . * . * . . 
. t 2 . . . * . 
* . . . . * 


First cross words.—1. A space of years. 2. A 


kind of stiff cloth. 8. Propriety. 4. Recita- 

tion. 5. Advantage. 6. A shrub. 7. To re- 

gain. L. R. 
CHARADE, 


My first is no man, 
And yet oh! he can 
Put on such an air 
That with man’s must compare, 
He’s young and he’s old, 
He’s weak and he’s bold, 
Knows nothing, yet thinks 
The wisdom he drinks 

Is, as it were, water. 
While all others loiter 

At the threshold of things, 
His judgment has wings 
To soar far above 

In learning and love. 


My second {fs he 

Who plainly can see 

That my first is no sage; 
That he knows not a page 
Of the science of life. 

Of true pleasure or strife. 
So he laughs at my first, 

At every fresh burst 

Of knowing all things, 

Of soaring of wings, 

And so forth, and so forth, 
Smiles to see him row forth 
On life’s rapid stream 

In a very small boat, 

That will scarce keep afloat. 
Yet he thinks she’s a ‘‘ screamer,” 
A fast, noble steamer. 


My whole is a tradesman, 

In store or in van ; 

Making money in all ways, 
Trying each thing that pays. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


Prerix Pozzue.—l. Ex-act. 2. Ample. 3. 
Anthem. 4. Arch. 5, Change. 6. Claim. 7. 
8. Hume. 9. Tension. 


SyncopatTions.—1l. Olive, live. 
pace. 3, Pear, par. 4. Pain, pin. 
sad. 6. Dram, ram. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 
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10. Ode. 11. 


7. Feat, fat. 







ILLOR, 


NILioR, 


PoLty. 


M. B. H. 


2. Place, 
5. Sand, 
8. Pray, 








| And now, though strange it may appear, 'tis 


When you have read my riddle wholly through, 
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tion of Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup, 
tivaled. Prices only 25 conta. 
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BARNEY & BERRY’S 


SKATES. 


Catalogue sent Free. 
Address, 
BARNEY & BERRY, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


Imitation Gold Watches, 
$25 each. Chains $2 to 
12, a= 4 Jewelry of the same. 
D., by Express. Send stamp 
for Mlustrated AL WA cn FAC@RY, . 
335 Broadway, New York. Box 


R. GEISSLER, 85 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Worker in Wood, B a Marble. 
ENGRAVED Woot brary and Marbles 
IEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


COX & SON S, tonpon. 


CH A Bip le, Behe MESITEAutr FURNITURE ven ork: 


L WORK / ED GLASS. 
DECORATIONS, son, ¢ HURCIES, SCHOOLS, 
List of CATALOGUES on application. 
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to Five Hundred 


bh S Send for 
samples and prices 
freeof charge. 














GAN FIXTURES, 
FINE CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 
NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS (if desired), 


pecially adapted to furniture and decoration, un 
equaled in excellence of style and workmanship. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & Ot, 


836 and 838 Broadway, N.Y. 
ORGAN BEAT T wr 


EW ORGANS 848 Stops, 26 net Golden Tongue R 
Kive Swells, Walnut Caso, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Rook Son. 
New Pianos, $1431: $265. OF Newspapersent Free. 





TY bean 


Address Danie! F. Beatty. Washineton, New Jersey. 


PRIW PR for 76 cents. With 
ery, er, ra Og crn ts Beth by val Si 60.A 








¢ Printing Office, viz., press, roller, 

py als ink, sais $ furniture, 

gold Sroseal poe Pry Ah 8 2.25. All by 
mail for § 35, saris, ackage of 4 

varieties of cards, 10 cents. Specimen hes 

of type, wes cdg cents. YOUNG AMEKICA 
Puse'C Murray Street, New York. 









Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholie 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaircd Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further partica- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
tt te CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R. I. 


For sale by all Druggists. 








Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer is withdrawn. See page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 








bing Arrangements, see page 31. 
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Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or. Magical . Beautifier, 
uty, and has lo 


among 

complexion from the a 4 influsnce of the sui 

Patch One bottic will lasts! —~ Fy =. 
atches. ne le WwW six mont! it 

— day. Beware of imitations or cream of fait 


tet not be imposed oa spon by t by Se statements : “This 
article is cheaper. e tl But stand 
BY 50 the genuine. and you will stand by the right. Price, 


iPATIAN. 9 t 
splay a Wh ms P. ae ae 


shav ova com Chap 


oxen upper lips, arms and hands, ete. tanta- 
neously, on single a appitcation and sitively ‘without 
injury to the skin. $1.60 
(QUID VE VEC ETABLE ROUGE,—Imparts a 

de rosea to the complexion, so c 1 
Pam J Wesene = defy detection and Ln ag ay 

y Fabbing ing with cloth or handkerchief. Price, 50 cts. 
per 


Mme e. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


WH. ROGERS & SOW, 


Manufacturers of 


Electro-Plated 
Table-Ware. 








Address Drawer 30, Harttord, Conn, 





EXPOSITION 


Universelle Internationale, Champ-de-Mars, 


de 1878. Luris, 8th Nov,, 1878, 


Commissariat General, 
ETATS UNIS D’AMERIQUE 


I have examined the official list of 
awards at the Universal Exposition, 
as published by the French Author- 
ities, and find that only one Grand 
Prize was awarded tor Sewing Ma- 
chines. That was given to the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Company of New York. 

Tho Grand Gold Medal and Diplo- 
ma were delivered tome at the Pa- 
lais de l’Industrie, October 21st, 
and by me at once given to the rep- 
resentative of that Company at the 
Exposition. 


(Signed), 


KE Arcbremuc 


lom.- General, 


Wilcox Silver- Plate Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
FAMILIES AND HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


W. MERRIAM & GO. 


O77 BROADWUY. 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, ete. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 








FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING- 
GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 











GEO, P. 
ROWELL 
& co. 
Newmpapet Abretcmg Bureat 


For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates. 


For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 
papers, 


10 
Spruce St., 


N. Y. 





SALES °7 iG empany for 
356,432 
Sewing-Machines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
about twenty in number) will not equal these figures. 


1878 


We submit that nothing but the undoubted superior- 
ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS could 
ever have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Tiadgh en Ce Sp eee 


CY S2SCIORTICON 
MAG TANT EY BLiDas. 
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y) | REDUCTION. 
is NoveLtTY 
i ~ PRINTING PRESSES. 


The only low price Press that will 
do Ist. class work, Received high- 
est centennial award. Hand, Foot 








and Power reese, and all kinds 
“BP WSPRS.4 C0, 





SA NFORD’S 
Challenge Furnaces and Heaters, 


with Cast and Wrought Iron Radiators. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL. 
FIREPLACE HEATER. 
STAG’S HEAD ELEVATED OVEN RANGE 
AND HEATING RANGE, 


ALSO 
AND PORTABLE RANGES 


AND STOVES. 


National Stove and Furnace Works, 


239 and 241 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


GOTHIC 
FURNACE 


BRICK-SET 





LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 

















972 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
IBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe 


593 Broadway. 
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A. THOMPSON’S 
RESTAURANT AND CONFECTIONERY, 
30 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Recsptiane, Parties, Dinners, etc. supplied 
with a choice variety 0: of 


Tee Cr oC me, Pree te ode Musee. Oysters, 
nai eiited Gam ottoes, 
Pancy © es, Flowers, ete. 
a. outfits of Seamed China, Silver, and Glass 
furnished. 





RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES, 


ie; PRINTING PRESSES, 


TYPE, CARDS, AND PRINT- 








ING MATERIAL 
OF ALL KINDS. 
Send 15 cts. in One ee for ie Cata 
6, to 
32 octane Bt. py ork. 





CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


Captivate the World ! 


DIAPASON PIPE. 





Pre-eminent for Volume with Purity of Tone ! 


These Instruments not only received Diploma of Honor and 
Medal of Highest Merit at the CENTENNIAL ExPosition, 1876, 
and Grand Prize Medal at the Paris Exposition, 1878, but have 
been unanimously pronounced, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

THE PATENT QUALIFYING TuBEs, used only by CLloucu & War- 
REN, give a hitherto unattained volume and smoothness to the tone, 
while the delicacy of the Viola Etheria fully equals that of the 
Lolina of the Pipe Organ, and the broad, pungent, vibrating tone 
of the Sub-Bass thrills like that of the GRAND DOUBLE OPEN 


by the world’s best judges, as 


Prices the Lowest, Quality the Best. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 


“CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN CO., DETROIT, 


MICH. 





_ Oawesans —The great popularity of, and increasing demand for our ‘Automatic’ 








" Sewing Machine 


induces wapeincigind, agents to deceive customers by claiming, for their old pattern machines, automatic and 


THE 


é6 features belonging exclusively to us. 


“New Automatic” 





or ‘‘NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 


Differs in all essential res 


ts from every other Machine! 


Only Machine without a Tension, and Bobbin or Shuttle!— 
Only really Light-Running Machine!—Only Machine with 
Stitch-Regulator !—Easiest to Work !—Fastest !—Makes 
Strongest Seam !—Absolutely without Danger to Health! | 
we eh ieee sat SatSieRTs "ta ol pote oocyst Ts pcan 
Moachise, and will carefully and promptly reply to all communications. 

Address, WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, N 
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VUMEN PULL 








Durable, Comfortable, ‘Cleanly, Healthful, 


ROBERT KELSO & 00., 


ge Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List 


Ms it 


Altogether the 


and Economical. 
Most Desirable Spring Bed in Use. 


ufactarers, No 210 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





THE COMFORT CORSET. 


(IMPROVED.) 


For Ladies and Children. 
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the variations are such 


Directions jot, Heneurement for the 
Corset. 


For the WAIST measure, draw the tape 
tight around the waist over the dress, and 
uct two inches for kness of clothes. 
For the ry rays 5 pecgeeses also taken 


over the dress, —_ = cap em nd the 
shoulders (as shown in the illustration), 
draw moderately, not tight, and make no 


juction. 
SIZES of the Ladies’ Comfort Corset in 
oo as follows : 


aist. : Shoulder. 
» a B88, 40 
22 34, 98, 38, 40, 
24 3 a 40. 42. 
Ba 40, 42, 44, 46, 
30 42, «44, 46, 
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for Sale by th 
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In this remarkable Invention, which is having such an 
paarocetenie’ sale througho ut the country, we offer the 
ies a garment which we claim is the absolute perfec 


et adjustment for the shoulders, 


apted 
without the least Seeenenienes. 
almost without the wearer's consciousness, real = 
the name we give to the garment—making it in very trut 


A COMFORT CORSET. 


FIELDING 0 EVERY Mov VEMENT 
THE FORM, and of pans washed without changing 


and French Corset, yet combining 
onse and San with elegance and shape, our Corset has 
the unqualified a val of every payne that uas seen 
e advent of t 
No movement of the arms can 
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always in poaien and all is ease and comfort. Walking 
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A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 
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For the Child's on a and Twin 


The same directions seo to the Shoul- 
der measurement as in the Ladies’ Corset. 
The Child’s Waist measure should be 
taken rather loose, and one inch added 
for buttoning. 


SIZES of the Child’s Comfort and Twin 
Walst in stock as follows : 


Waist. Shoulder. 
20 22, 
22 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 82, 
24 24, , 28, 30, 88, 
26 26, 28, 30, 32, %, 
28 28, 82, 3&4, 
making 22 different sizes. 
He. i Comfort Waist in Satteen. 
0 
Comfort Riya in London Cord. 
Waist in Satteen. 41] in white. 
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Farm and Garden. 
The Agricultura: Editor wili be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions tha’ will make this department 


more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specialty interested. 





‘IMPORTANCE OF THE CATALPA 
TREE FOR ECONOMIC PLANTING. 


Tue Catalpa (Cotalpa bignonioidua), long 
know and generally planted as an ornamental 
tree, has of late years begun to attract consid- 
erable attention, as offering peculiar advantages 
foreconomie planting. The wonderful durabili- 
ty of the wood of this tree, long ago pointed out 
by General Harrison, but until lately im- 
perfeetly understood ; its rapid growth in good 
soll and freedom from the attacks of insects 
makes the catalpa a most promising subject 
for general planting in rieh, strong soilin any 
portion of the United States south of the 2d 
parallel, Further north it often suffers in 
severe winters, especiaJly when young; and in 
the New England States, except in exceptional 
situations, the soil is not rich enough to make 
the planting of this tree as profitable as that of 
many others better suited to reach maturity 
in that section of the country. 

The wood of the calalpa is soft, light, close- 
grained, and susceptible of a good polish. In 
general appearance it closely resembles cheat- 
nut; but, unlike that wood, it is easfly “ filled”’ 
and shows none of the tendency to warp or 
start which renders chestnut unfit for the best 
cabinet work. Should the wood of the catalpa 
ever reach the market in quantity, it will rank 
with butternut for cabinet and architectural 
work, and will make a valuable addition to the 
hard woods now s0 freely employed in interior 
decoration, Tt is, however, for railway ties, 
fence and telegraph posts, hop and vineyard 
poles, and such purposes that the wood of the 
¢atalpa is particularly adapted, and it is for 
these and similar employments, where a wood 
capable of resisting decay when exposed to the 
soil and weather is required, that catalpa will 
probably be more profitably employed than 
the wood of any other tree suitable for cultiva- 
tion over so large an area of the United States, 

Why the soft wood of this fast-growing tree, 
which is traversed with large, open ducts, near- 
ly as broad as those of red oak—a wood which 
notoriously rots very quickly—should resist 
decay longer than almost any other of which 
we have any knowledge is not clear, and 
this fact presents a problem for which a chem- 
ist may perhaps be able to find a solution. The 
fact, however, is undeniable. Samples of 
catalpa wood are before me taken from the 
top and hottam ends of a post which is known 
to have stood in the ground in Indiana for 
seventy-five years, and which are still perfectly 
sound; and many other similar instances of its 
power to resist decay are recorded. Another 
peculiarity of the catalpa is its small amount 
of sip-wood or living tissue; so that, unlike the 
red cedar and most exogenous trees, in which 
the soft and worthless sap-wood turns by 
death into durable heart-wood only at the 
end of many years of growth, the catalpa pro- 
duces heart-wood when the stem is scarcely 
an inch in diameter. For this reason the catal- 
pa has not an equal for fence-posts and differ- 
ent sorts of small stakes, for which, if other 
woods are used, many years of growth must be 
sacrificed in order to avoid the rotting away 
of the outer and living layers, which have no 
power to resist decay. 

The few experiments which have been made 
with catalpa wood for railway ties seem to 
promise that it will be of great value for this 
purpose, although such experiments are 
neither frequent enough nor of sufficiently long 
duration to be entirely conclusive ; and it is 
evident that a longer test than it has yet been 
subjected to is necessary to demonstrate that 
this wood has the power to resist the crushing 
of the rails and to hold spikes equally well or 
better than chestnut or white oak, which, aly 
things considered, are the best North American 
woods yet extensively employed for this pur- 
pose. It is but fair to say, however, that many 
practical railway men, of excellent judgment, 
who are carefully watching inthe West the 
catalpa ties, speak with great confidence of 
their value, and already very large experiment- 
al plantations of this tree are being made in 
Eastern Kansas, by one of the railroads of 
that state, with a view of raising their own ties 
in the future, 

The catalpa would seem, then, to be one of 
the most valuable trees which our farmers, 
suitably situated, can plant. It grows readfly 
and rapidly from seed, and can be very easily 
transplanted, either in the spring or autumn 
If planted thickly—say four feet between the 
plants each way—they will run up with tall, 
straight stems, and make trees very different 
in appearance from the short-stemmed, round- 
headed, and rather distorted looking specimens 
which are generally met with in ornamental 
grounds, especially in the Northern States. 
The thinnings of a grove of catalpa, if planted 
{u good goil, will in a very few years be large 


‘Gent, in “ New York Weekly Tribune.” 


1 though they may be confined to a dict. of pot- 





enough for vineyard stakes ; in adozen years the 
alternate plants will each make two or three 
fence-posts, and the remainder will each In 
twenty-five or thirty years from the time they 
were planted probably be large enough to cut 
into five or six railway ties. Farmers to whom 
the annual expenditure for posts, fencing, or 
stakes is a considerable one will do wisely to 
plant every year a few hundred or thousand 
catalpas, according to their circumstances, and 
thus insure for themselves an abundant supply 
of home-grown material. Should the objection 
be raised that the planter of trees must wait 
too long for his returns, it must be borne in 
mind that the money value of a farm will be 
largely increased if it has upon it a thrifty 
growing grove of catalpas, or other valu- 
able trees, whatever their age may be, and that 
purchasers of farms inthe near future are go- 
ing to look with considerably more attention 
than in the past at the size and nature of the 
wood-lots, 4 

A well-marked variety of the catalpa is 
recognized in cultivation in some of the West- 
ern States, flowering two weeks earlier than 
the ordinary form, which itis said to greatly 
excel in hardiness, with larger white flowers 
and more upright, rapid growth. This variety, 
which reproduces itself from seed, is the more 
desirable to plant. Seeds of it can be procured 
through Mr. E. E. Barney, of Dayton, Ohio, 
who has long taken an active interest in the 
catalpa tree and has done much to make its 
merits more generally known. He has lately 
published a pamphlet on the subject (‘Facts 
and Information in Relation to the Catalpa 
Tree ’’), procurable from the author, at the 
modest price of two 8-cent postage stamps, 
which should be read by all, and their number 
should be legion, who intend planting this 
tree. Mr. Barney has favored me with several 
large and instructive sets of wood specimens 
of the catalpa, with which I have been able to 
enrich the principal museums of economic 
botany in t®is country and Europe.—C 8. Sar- 
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CURING MEAT. 





Tuts is the season of the year for salting 
meat, and, as the profit of many a farmer and 
the comfort of many a family depend upon its 
being done properly, some suggestions may be 
timely. We will premise by saying that the 
prejudice against salt meat has little founda- 
tion in fact. Scurvy among sailors is attributed 
to it; but this disease oftener arises from the 
want of fresh vegetables than of fresh meat. 
It seldom, if ever, occurs among farmers, even 


Tack six days out Of Beven every weeK, We 
cannot commend such a diet; but, with a suit- 
able mixture of potatoes, cabbage, onions, and 
other vegetables, we should have no fear of 
scurvy, certainly if the pot-luck dinner was 
washed down with pure water and accom- 
panied with abundant exercise in the open air. 
Salt pork was never intended as a steady dict 
for sedentary persons; but if one is working in 
the open air he can eat pork with impunity, 
and if he is constantly out in the cold, it is just 
the food he needs to keep up animal heat. If 
welleured, there are few dishes more relishable 
and more easily digested than corned beef, 
and to healthy stomachs few are more accept- 
able than delicate slices of smoked ham. From 
beef or ham that is salted till all the natural 
juices are absorbed and the lean meat is tough 
and indigestible as leather we beg to be de- 
livered. 

The salting of clean side-pork is a very sim- 
ple process, and he must be a simpleton who 





gives, 

The curing of bacon is an entirely different 
process. in cutting up pork for bacon, it is 
usual to leave some lean meat in the strips; 
and if these were salted as thoroughly as is 
clear fat pork this lean meat would become in- 
tolerably hard and_strfugy. Bacon is, there- 
fore, better if dry-salted, asit is called—that is, 
not put into brine, but rubbed with fine salt 
and sugar or molasses mixed together. If the 
rubbing is thoroughly. done, using six pounds 
of salt and a pound of sugar or a pint of 
molasses to a hundred pounds of pork, suffi- 
cient salt will be absorbed to keep these strips 
of bacon sweet for an indefinite time. If, how- 
ever, the strips are unusually thick, the rubbing 
must be repeated after ten days or a fortnight. 
Bacon is the everyday breakfast of Southern 
planters, and if New England farmers used 
more bacon and less clear salt pork, they 
would find it both economical and healthy. 

Beef is best cured much in the same way as 
recommended for bacon, only we should 
always put in a quarter of a pound of saltpeter 
along with the six pounds of salt and the 
pound of sugar. A reddish hue in beef is 
desired by every one, and the saltpeter also has 
antiseptic effect. With large pieces of beef 
the rubbing must be repeated, except when it 
is designed for drying, when one rubbing is 
suflicient, asthe drying forms a tight covering, 
which keeps out the air and prevents the 
putrefaction tendency. In some warm and 
dry climates all the curing which beef requires 
is hanging in the sun on some branch of a tree, 
where the air circulates on all sides of it and 
soon forms a membranous-like covering. Our 
climate is too moist for this, and, besides, most 
persons like a taste of salt in their cured meat, 
The common practice of putting beef and hams 
into a brine is objectionable, as the brine ex- 
tracts more.or less of the juices of the meat, 
which are mostly retained if the meat is dry- 
cured, 

Another process in curing hams and dried 
beef is smoking. Most persons think this 
gives a good as well as an additional flavor to 
the meat; but some cannot endure the smoky 
flavor, and think it a relict of the barbarism of 
our Celtic fathers, who cured their meat in 
their big chimneys. Whether the flavor is 
good or bad depends much on the material 
used in generating the smoke. Corn-cobs 
make a good smoke, as also do birch and 
hickory chips; but pine and most light woods 
communicate an unpleasant flavor Great care 
must be exercised, in smoking, not to create so 
much heat as tocook, as wellas cure, the meat. 
To avoid this, it is well to have twoapartments 
in the smoke-house—-one for the cobs or chips 
and the other for the meat; but one is sufficient 
if only the meat is hung up high enough: and 
the fire is kept smouldering.—Massachusetts 
Plonghman. J 





WINTERING BEES. ° 


Tue following is a paper recently read before 
the Centrei Michigan Convention on the sub- 
ject ‘Is the Normal Wintering of-Bees, Viewed 
from the Present Standpoint of Apistic Science, 
still worthy the Name of a Masterpiece on the 
Part of the Bee Culturist, and what Points are 
Necessary to Successful Wintering ?”’ 

“Here Hupert, of Maciejervo, Pomme- 
rania, who proposed this question at the 
Twenty-third German and Austrian Conven- 
tion, proceeded to give his views, in about the 
following terms: ‘Thus far wintering has al- 
ways been considered a sort of masterpiece on 
the part of the bee culturist. This very im- 
portant question has already been sharply dis- 








makes a mistake in this business. Thereis no 
danger of salting it too much, as it will only 
absorb a certain amount. The only danger in 
curing clear pork is in packing it before the 
animal heat is all gone. More pork is lost 
from this cause than from all others combined. 
No definite rule can be laid down as to the 
time required for pork’s becoming thoroughly 
cool. This will depend somewhat on the 
thickness of the pork, but more on the state of 
the weather. The outside often feels cool 
when the inside may be warm. In ordinary 
November weather a hog should be allowed to 
hang thirty-six hours before it ts packed, and 
if, on cutting it up, the thermometer applied 
to the fresh-cut surface indicates. rise of tem- 
perature packing should be deferred still 
longer. The pork should be cut in strips 
about four inches. wide, and packed with the 
skin next to the sides of the barrel, a layer of 
best rock salt being first placed on the bottom, 
and so alternating with layers of salt and pork 
till the barrel is full, care being taken to pack 
each layer of pork so compactly that it will 
not rise. Some make a brine and add it to the 
pork after it has lain in the salt for two or 
three days; but pure water is just as good, if 
sufficient,salt has been used in the packing. 
If brine is used, it must be thoroughly cold 
before it is applied. A little saltpeter, half a 
pound to a barrel, will give the pork ‘a slight 





rosy tinge, much admired by many, while oth- 


cussed and explained. The present treatment 
of it isto embrace only the strictly practical 
part of the question, and divides it into two 
portions—the preparation for wintering and the 
wintering itself. The preparation necessary to 
success in wintering must embrace attention 
to the following seven points: construction of 
the hive; strength of the colony, with age of 
the bees; age and vigor of the queen; peculiari- 
ties of the race; quantity and quality of the 
stores for food; the proper completion of the 
preparation for winter at the right time; and, 
lastly, the location of the hives. 

of the hive every one will 
certainly admit. We have a great variety of 
quite suitable bee-hives, yet not every form is 
adapted to each locality and eaeh-climate, A 
hive is good to winter in when the brood-room 
—the proper winter-nest of the bees—retains 
the heat well, so that no frost can accumulate 
on the inner surface or on the combs. Second, 
the winter-nest must be roomy enough so that 
it can accommodate sufficient winter stores, and 
so constructed that the bees can easily reach 
these stores. How many stocks starve with 
full combs! I put little stress upon the 
position of the entrance. My preference, how- 
ever, is for a hive which has an eutrance at the 
bottom, and also one above the ‘middle of the 
brood-room—that is, the winter-nest. Suitable 








yentilation is an important consideration. In 
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ers prefer the pure white which salt alone | this direction Baron Berlepsch has caused 


much misfortune, He attached not the least im- 
portance to ventilation; indeed, he even advised 
the careful filling up of every little crevice. 
Since I have arranged for proper ventilation, J 
winter with scarcely any loss. 

“Only stocks with a large proportion of 
young bees are to be wintered. No race con- 
tracts its brood-space as early as does the 
Italian. We must, therefore, look to hybridiz- 
ing. In order to obtain young bees, liberal 
speculative feeding is to be recommended for 
the autumn, Old queens always limit their 
aying earlier than young ones. The removal, 
then, of all old and failing queens must be 
attended to. Now we come tothe quantity and 
quality of the honey. If possible, no colony is 
to be put up for winter with less than twenty 
pounds of heney. A colony wouwid, indeed, 
come through the winter with fifteen pounds; 
but, since the spring weather cannot be fore- 
told, itis always better to supply twenty pounds. 
Unsealed honey is to be avoided as much as 
possible; likewisé one should guard against old 
crystallized honey. Rape-honey especially has 
a disposition to crystallize quickly. If such 
honey be found, it is best to take it out, melt it 
up, and feed it back; yet this proceeding must 
take place early enough to give the bees time 
to seal over the honey, As the last point to con- 
sider, the location of the hives. In order to 
keep the bees in their winter-nest, all disturbing 
influence—as drafts of air, very warm sunshine, 
birds, mice, the rattle of wagons, and all other 
noises—should be kept from them. Besides, 
the bee-keeper must not disturb the bees for 
the purpose of finding out what his pets are 
doing. A light, continued* buzzing betokens 
that everything is right; a sharp tone indicates 
a Jack of warmth, discontent, too great warmth, 
need of air or water; while a moaning sound 
tells of queenlessness. 

“He who carefully observes all the stated 
points will winter his hees well, This much is 
settled: the whole of wintering is no master- 
piece.’’ 





GLAZED POTS FOR PLANTS. 

GLAZED pots are condemned by most writers. 
The majority of these writers are greenhouse 
men, or those with but little experience with 
growing plants in the dry air of our parlors 
and living rooms; and, in watering, those in 
glazed pots would naturally receive the same 
supply as those in common porous pots along- 
side. The evaporation from the porous pots 
would take place much more rapidly than 
from the glazed, and the one would be com- 
paratively dry while the other would be still 
wet. The next watering repeats this process, 
and thé result is plaimy seen. The plant in 
the glazed pot perishes at once, or drags out a 
sickly, miserable exiatence. Glazed pots can 
be used with good results in the parlor or liv- 
ing-room. If the drainage is good, so that the 
surplus water can pass off, there are many 
plants that will grow well inthem. To this 
may be added that many people are very irregu- 
larin watering house-plants. They forget toat- 
tend to it until the dry and parched appear- 
ance of the earth admonishes them of their 
neglect. Of course, the plants in the unglazed 
pote suffer worst under this treatment, for the 
earth gets dry from top to bottom; while in 
the glazed pot the great bulk of the earth, 
being protected from rapid evaporation, may 
remain comparatively moist, though the top 4s 
dry.—Journal of Chemistry. 





TREATMENT OF HOUSE-PLANTS. 


In watering plants in rooms, discretion must 
be used. Cactus, cereus, and, in fact, all the 
so-called succulents require but little water in 
winter; simply enough to keep them growing. 
Callas and all that clase cf aquatic or semi. 
aquatic plants will bear watering to saturation. 
As a rule, smooth-leaved and hard plants re- 
quire less watering than pubescent and soft- 
leaved plants. Many small pots require water 
every day, sometimes twice a day—they dry 
out so fast—unless plunged into some moist 
material. ‘The difficulty with amateurs is, they 
usually give small pots too little water ard 
large pots too much, Until the true habit and 
necessities of— fo-tearucd; tt ts beter 
that it dry sufficiently to droop a little, rather 
than that the soil be kept saturated. Over 
saturation kills more plants than too much dry- 
ness.—DPrairie Farmer. 





ALTHOUGH MANY ARE PREDISPOSED to LUNG 
‘TROUBLES FROM BIRTH, yet even such may es- 
cape Consumption or other Pulmonary or 
Bronchial disease if due care and watchfulness 
be observed and all exelting causes are prompt- 
ly treated as they arise. is in these cases 

. Jayne’s Expectorant exercises its most 
beneficial effects and has —- the largest 
proportion of its cures. Besides promptly re- 
moving Coughs and Colds, which when left to 
themselves are the immediate causes cf tuber- 
culous development, this standard rsmed 
allays any inflammation which may exis}, an a 


promo easy expectoration 1e8 
wane of ‘ae cateentes which clog them up 
and which rapidly destroy when suffered to 
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L| 50,000 FARMS! |A 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 
CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J.B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
st. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


IN} $2.50 per Acre and Upward! |[D 
Pure Bred Poultry. 


1 offer for sale, from my ten varieties of pure bred 
Poultry, Chicks ani Eggs at very reasonable prices. I 
breed Black and White Cochins, Black, Silver-Span- 
gled and Golden-Spangled Hamburgs, White and 
Brown mm Leghorns, Plymouth B. 8, R. h, Gamaes, 
and Ban’ My stock came 





























Mass.; A. D. Warren Hy 
Bonny ; and other prominent. breeders. Satisfaction 

toed. |W Write for circ ‘ar, with stamp for an- 
swer. 


CHARLES F. FLETCHER, Jamestown, New York. 
. ny 


SAWING THE LOG. 









WONDERFUL IMPROVED 

Labor Saving REDING SAW MACHINE is fully 

demonstrated by by the number in use —_ the present 
and them. One 


It saws f size, 
naw a Bw sdenatep thet (wo, 
ffuntratea Cire ted Sircalas ond a 


in three minutes. Every Farm- 
= wanted. "yend for 


BOSTWICK & CO.. 
rs A St., Cincinnati, o. 





Osgood’s Patent 


4..TON SCALES. 
THIS PRICE, $35, 


includes Freight and everything necessary to 
build and set the Seale in complete weighing order (ex- 
cept the lumber and foundation). Fully warranted to 
weigh any load, or any number of loads, as correctly 
as the best iron lever scale, for one year or twenty 
years. To be paid for when proved correct. Refer- 
ences and illustrations in circulars. 


OSGOOD & co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


Easiest running, fastens a 
Vt 2 LY 
mprov nt or LVe 
WHEEL Aine 

4 Cutters, capacit 

excels that of fg expe 7 
ter in the he, We make 
nine sizes, for Hand and 
bod be Send for Illustrated 

jar. 


C. PIERPONT & €O., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 


DEVOER'S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


ended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 

nite of F Fire el ge | and Insurance Companies 
Reerely. Free fi all faults in burning. THE 
JEVOE MANUFACTURING _— SOLE PROPRIETORS 


«7 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851, 
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New Implements. 
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THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 
Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


We — 8 sizes—Nos, 1, 2, and 8. 


fe. df + 24 spiral Knives. 

° 8 a nives. 

No, has SD ra ites 

Will do more and batter work than any Cutter in 
e market, 


CLARK’S. ROOT CUTTER. 
Acknowledged to be the only partest root cutter. 
dopted and used by all first-class stock raisers. 

Send for Circulars, 


Higganum Manuf'g Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, H 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S. A. } 


ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


—BUILT BY— 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGN, INSURING GREA1 
DURABILITY. ons MOST ECONOMICAL 
USE OF STEAM 
THOROUGHLY aU ILT. A LL PARTS IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE, 

Furnished either Condensive or Non-Con- 
densing. onomy of Fu Consumption 
guarantecd, 

Write us for Pamphlet, fully describing this Engine. 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of 
Ground Bone, Bone ce poy Flour. 
RS, 
New York Omen iso Ks rout Street. 
‘actory, Newark, N. J. 


tw Farmers oa Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 
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( Kidney Cure. Ja 
A vegetable fore and the way 
e world for Bright's Dy 
S LL Kidney, Liver, au 
&S”Testimonials of the highest order in proof 
of these statemen . 
@2For the cure of Dis Diaketes, call for War- 


necr’s Safe Dia’ 
@&@ For the cu Deisht’s and the other 
armer’s Safe y 
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At yet Bas" WARNER’S 
aNtY & Li of Safe Remedies are 
I 7 sold Druggists 
Diati TES and alers in 


>Medicine every- 
where. 


H. H. Warner & Co. 


Proprietors, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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sl” ROBINSON'S 
SURE CURE 


(Ww RHEUMATISM 


NEU RALGI. i. 


Remedy for all diseases NANIDOTE m om impure and 
vitlated state of the blood for MALARIA 
Will be sent by a On roel pt ict ¥ ish i. , 


Fifty Cents. R. 
Send for Circular. +} Creeniel 8t., 
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; S Fay for geen age 
Cc A N CER 


Qared aby dD Dr. Kincstey, who has treated in 

Y., nearly 15,000 causes Witttin the 

last fast 23 years. Doctors, Ministers, and the 

‘oor ouled free. Cross eyes straightened ; 

mors removed ; Fistula ons all Miline “ARR 

successfully treated. Send for Ir, Kings 

ley’s Asthma Specific and other remedies. Write for 
a circular giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. Y. 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. ) 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N.Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES’ ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, ete, Improved 
Patent Mountings. é atalogues free. No saenctes. 








MEDICAL. 
VASELINE. 


You may hunt the world over, and still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 
The idea of value more plain to be scen 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 








$80 and upward. 
Founders and Machinists, 


WORDYEE & MARMON CO. 
_Indianapolis, Ind. 








Ill the prow premiums offered 


by “ The Independent” will posi- 


tively be withdrawn December 
31st. Thousands have already 
sent us their orders for Worces- 
ter’s great Unabridged Pictorial 
Diotionary, and other thansands 
and tens of thousands should 
have it. After the 31st December 
it will be too late. Send your 
orders immediately. See full par- 


ticulars on 26th page. 


If a cut or a sprain, or a wound or a burn 

From peace to confusion the household shall turn, 
On the shelf should be found “the foe of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comes as an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen. 
If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 

Take the jelly at once and the trouble is o'er. 

In fact, read the circular, and from it glean 
All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline. 


THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 
CALISAYA BARK, 


Introduced by J. MriHAv, in 1830, 
Forty-nine years’ reputation aa the most pleas- 
ant and efficient general poles appetizer, und 
antimalarial, Price, $1 

A SOLELY BY 
J. MILHAUWS SON, 
PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 











Office of Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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or whether he has Subsstibed. eet a respotwible 
for oe payment, rd hi b 

& person orders ey pe eeetmes. e 
must pay all arrearnges, or er May con- 
tinue to send it until pay nent feb , and collect the 
bY ney qrnouss. whether the paper is taken from the 
office 0: 

3. The courts have decided that yotnsten te to take 
nyuapewone and periodicals Irom the post-office, or 
removing and lte.ving thom uncalled for,ia prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES ‘OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines tw the columa 
— ry Advertisement. 4 
hil Serre 
4 times (one month)... 


‘aa (one month,. 


13 (three months) (three months ; 
2 ¢ Ge be ). Wie, six 
& (twelve *  ).u4 (twelve 


0 ame ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, *1 
4 times (oneanoméh)..... ua 
. in (three mopthey- 


mn 
* {twetve _ Ae. 
Pir BL ISHER’S NOTICKS....ONE Co LAR PER AGATE 
LINK, EACH TIM 
FINANCIAL NOTICEB,. pare Dou. ARS PER AGATE 


KRrLigious NOTICES.,......... Firty CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $l, Over that, Twonty-five Cents a 
Payments for advertising cnust be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 








KIMBALL’S 
CATARRH 
CIGARETTES. 


Sold at Drug and Cigar Stores. 





FILES FOR THe INDEPENDENT. 


Ws have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tok INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘*THE INDEPENDENT ” ‘embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, as & Premium, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 


scription. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 


like a handsome volume. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


18890, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following | ag will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 








the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tur INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid 


Tteqg. Price. 
Agriculturist.., np aedch i deeke de cha o 2 1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 27% 800 
Atlantic Monthly............se0- 8 50 4 WU 


Demorest’s Magazine OPE Ee PPE 2 50 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 














Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. . 2 8 00 
Godey’s Lady's Book,.... ge eajed 17 2 00 
Harper's Magazine Ra wee ae 3 50 4 00 

eee 3 50 4 00 

« Boeer” 3530 400 

a Young People (Ww eekly). 1 = 1 50 
Home Journal............. Bein 17 2 00 
Lippineott’s Magazine............ 8 50 4 00 
Lippincott’s ~~} Magazine ...240 2% 75 
Littell’s Livin -753 800 
National Sun Sy Teacher..100 1 50 
Popular S@ence Monthly......... 450 500 
st Nicholas Magazine. ......... 270 $800 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 50 4 00 
Weekly Tribune.................. 1 50 = 2:00 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 3800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

BRBCOR bo ids ce diode tbo ced ati. EB 2 00 
po ee ee pie Ae aS 1 30 1 50 
The Mlustrat-d Christian Weekly. 22% 2 50 
International Review (new subs. ). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Streames ise cccetsce- 8 50 4 00 
Waverley Magenine iownint'ce coseee 450 86500 
Waverley Magazine ae gevecccee 400 500 
- Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 100 
ey ee 

ine for Young -1% 200 
Christian at Work................ 270 300 
Rutal New Yorker.......... a neeks 210 250 
Good Com (new subs.)....... 2% $300 
Arthur’s Tlustrated Home Mag- 5 20 































fv Dl 1 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0,, 
Middletown, Conn.; 
13 John Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
THE GREAT PEORIA PAPER, 


it eon EVENING CALL, 


est, and most entertainin, fam. 
eh {oes over 





“THE : HEKTOGRAPE. 


A New Copying Process. 
A Wonderful Invention. 


This which is an Austrian invention ona 
new in this country, is the simplest, cheapest, and most 
convenient thing ‘ever a for taking a large 
: with a hy steel pe’ pre- 
par ean be copied by this process from fifty to 
undred time ry - 
cially useful to ministers, Sabbath-school teachers. 

© instructors, for cop; pying examination papers, an: 


business men in gener 
Por sale everywhere. For Circulars address 


THE HEKTOGRAPH pa Serial 
ike as Bay yiicroat Aes 
cago, Il 
GEO Ba ie fe limere Street, 
imore, Md 


BUFFALO SCALE CO.’S 


PATENT 
BOSTON MARKET SCALE 


Best Thing Out for Butchers. 
Hlegantly Finished. 











ifinch Marbie Slab. 
SAME STYLE ALSO WITH SCOOP, 
FOR GROCERIES, TEA, Etc. 


MADE ONLY BY 


BUFFALO SCALE CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y 
_ Send for Price-List and Oireulars. 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 


CONN. 

Branch Warehouses. 85 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 





Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
ete. 

Works FOUNDED IN 1882. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
18s7; Vienna, Austria, in 
1878; and Centennial Exhi- 
bition, 1876, 


tie 
in$3 Printing Press 
Pray carta pre: Ppl 


wort ing and pr Antng. Cata ng presses, type, cards, 
‘&c., for 2 stamps. Releey Meriden, Conn 


Beswon finger. 


) 
Eon Brown 
Betablished Leibadel shia. 
























THE INDEPENDENT. 








[December 4; ~1879. 


itn a 
CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS. —tyanxsciying 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


1829 " 
Huihiersof the Grand Organe tn. the, Cincinnati Y Cathedral (formerly at 
Centennial), Plymouth 


Chureb, nearly ton every partot the 

We invite te our new a arior Pine Gan Sietlese Ree from $30@ 
= oWivanduywan ts, and others are invited to apply to us direct for all information connected with 
}, et@, furnished on application. abide 


Fowler's ‘Metallic Mattress 


Most Elastic, the ‘Cheapest and the 
Best in the World. 
STEEL. 


“x 
nat ; SPRINGS OF TEMPERED COAST 
FS ill Last a Lifetime. 


Shi to any part of the United States. 
Rnd for Pri ice List 


saan SOnts Wanted Leper. 


He |. No. 61 Green est oe, Bre tm E. D., 
soe fonts for Bate x wer ? Theo Pinter. 
Christmas is Coming! 


And the Many Specialties Made by 


HALE & KILBURN M’F’G CO, 


MAKE VERY USEFUL PRESENTS. 
UTOMAT 


FOLDING BED. 


Won c “Challenge Award. 


we. ath said mo 


COMWODE. 


COMM 


Our inside P. Vater-dolnt and 
Air-Tight | ater-Joint are 
superior to a 





























» “Peerless” 
RESERVOIR DESK 


|W ASHSTAND 


Ac ts like a stationary stand. 


“CABLE” SPRING 


New : Chariot " Chair. ROCK ER 


NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. [NO NOISE. 
t makes @ High-Chair, a Rocking-Chair, agNO BREAK. 
Chariot, and a Draw- Chariot, as above “mpy thems 


“ Whoa : £ 


Charlie.” 






























” NOTE. We make the only Automatic Telding Bed 
in the World, One motion opens or closes it, Don’t 
5 be deceived by inferior imitations. 


706 Broadway, ew York. 
; 48 and 50 North 6th Street, Philadelphia. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Sén@ for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors, 
There is no Paint pontnenees 1 to it. 6 
ores ' ‘Any 8 m equa! It is Snooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 








Econo! 





ELECTRO- Purr 


BAKING AND ENTREE DISHES. 
FINE TABLE. WARE, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, — 
pare iJ 


MERIDEN BRITA COMPANY, 


No. 46 East 14th Street, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 








THE pont Reo BOoK=CASE. 


Cler gumen, Physicians, 

iditors, Bankers, Teachers, 
Merchants, Students, 

and all who read books, 


It is made of iron, ons tae f ornamented. _ It ic 
strong, durable, convenient, handsome, and the 
most compact hook-ease inthe world, as it hold: 
more books for itsize than any other device. _It is 


Lawyers, 





"MANUFACTORY AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The immense saie of S\bI'T 
WESSON’S ARMS is owing to their 
ahh ity, the perfection of workman- 

hip; thetr power and accurac i the 

Ow 















their "Reliability, ‘Safety, 
and Durability. 


Four_S1zus :—No. wala’ 22 a2 a old 


atyle ; go. l 
here yee Gaither? ne and Ni No. e 


. 4d Calibre ‘he 82 and 44 Calibre ‘are 
\ made with rebounding hammer, the 
‘ety cannot be 


32 Calibre. 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


m hen a Revolver is required, it should bereliable. 


M. W. ROBINSON, 
General Agent, 


=m 79 Chambers Street, New York 
A GRAND —— FOR ONE DOLLAR. 





‘COUNTER FORM GON &4 cx. 





to Agents an the Trade. Send f Otreula: ¢ 
oy BBS pondwrans Nee LE 00. M.& FW PG pe Thomas Sta! Bt, x. : ” 
_ a stuut Street, Phi Mdeiphin, 





Mill Stones and Com Mils, 


We neeke Dare Ma Mill Stones, Ryrtahle 


and Gearing, specially adapted to” to Flour Mills, hers 
for catalogue. 


J. T.NOYE & SONS, Buffalo,.N. Y. 


HUNTS DUSENB UR Y, 
of the Astor House, have re- 
duced the price of their best 
SILK HAT to SIX DOL- 
LARS, 











HALL, ELTON& GO,, 


Electro- Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia ‘Spoons, | 2° 






The “EASTLAKE.” 


(Patented.) | 


Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 








| Peterman army, 


y m in capacity, and the 
chea gz ‘ass mate, Tt can never 
warp, ahrink, or get out ot order. Send for eir- 

cular, Send 25 cents for our New Iuwwsrratrp 
CaraLoevE, with over 800 illustrations of Educa- 
tional and useful articles, 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


“chool Bene, and Dealers in everything in the 
Book and Stationery line, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
142 & 144 Grand St., New York, 


"Established 1834) and still the Best. 
Y MEDAL AND Dievoma CENTENNIA 


4\ Indelible 
a thd INK | 
or marking any — with a common pen, with 


a preparation. 
Sold by all drugiints and stationers. 


THERMOMETER, 


Opera Glasses, Microsco He Spectacles, 
Thermome aters, Bare vo —* 


meters, 
GREA Thy} REDUCED PRICES.” 


R,. & J. aun ag O fans, 
Send oy of 145 
rT THE 


ee Hartel Automat 
y| PUMP. 


Water, riven to any Hight 
nd Bintan e r om- 


Passes, we plied Chea 

ly and inly for Sn poms, Wate! 4 losets, Hot 

and Cold Water. ues ts, ele. 

| Fenty of Fre 1 ih Water ating, supp ou Form a 
or Irrigating, » ilroa 

| Tanks, and for or ning purpose: st 

For Circular an ice- Utne tress 


OK 
Mauuf’r of the | Hartford A. a —— Pump, 


Cor, orgourhey and Ci Ons man ata. s., Hartford, rd, Ct, Us S.A. 





















* ESTABLISHED 1817. * 


UNION SQUARE 29 
Southwest Corner 16th Street, 
IMPORTERS OF 


SWISS WATCHES, 
Artistic Bronzes, 


Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, 
NOVELTIES IN 
Paris and Vienna Goods, Swiss Pottery. 














See 
‘Tae INDEPENDENT’’ Press, Nos, ‘34 anv 23 Rosk STREET. 











Li JMAGNIN,GUEDINGCO., 


| 


Bir 


tre ee ak eae. 2 


